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ERRaJ'A is first edition of volume IV. • 


^gc 15t note 1, for “ conj^ure ** read conjunctive." 

37, line 16, for ** Phr^lchua " read “ Pisander.” 

42, line 6 from the bottom, for "own ” read “ old." 

46, line 12 from the bottom, " to the assembly " read " in the 
assembly.'* 

G(), line 10, for "orations of Choereas" read "fictions of Chie- 
reas." 

I)."!, line 3; for " Salinua** read " Selinus." 
y4, note, for “ Phregresian ” read " Phegusian." 

102, note 1, for " cilie" read “ pii«." 

133, line 8, before " Epistates »• insert “ the." 

18d, note 1, lino .6, for "ani " read “ animadvertebat." 

210, line 5 from the bottom, for " propccts ** read “ prospect." 
212, note 2, for " ** read " vi^svixm." 

220, note 4, for " sraXiisur " read " 

233, note 5, for " far t» wAx t«” read " « irXiiBos 
2i2, line 19, for " attached ** read " attacked." 

253, note, for " (Par. 31.) " read " (Per. 31.) ” 

320, line 22, for " against them *' read ** against him." 

367, line 8, for « Pallenc” read « Pellene;" 

371, line 6 from the bottom, for " Leotyg hdics " read " Ijcoty- 
chides." 

385, line 15 from the bottom, for " than on one side " read " that 
on one side.” 

417, line 10, for " Alcimanes " read " Alciroenes." 

440, line 10 from the bottom, for " Deinuenatus " read " Ilcimie- 
netus." 

4(8, line 25, for "Dymanas " read " Dymanea" 

455, line 18, for " sypftia ” read " syssitia." 

455, line 20, for " pcntacMtycs " read * pentecostyes " 

456, line 6, for " Helianics " read " Hellenics." 

456, line 16, for "though he was " read " though ne uses." 

456, line 23, for " Moras read " Morus." 

457, line 16, for " Mough " read " though lie." 

457, line 30, for " Psaphisma" read “ Psephisma." 

462, line 10, for " iErgos-potami " read “ A;go8-potami.” 

The reader is also requested to correct an error, not of the press, but of 
the pen, which occurs VoL 111. p. 281., by substituting the words Uipponi- 
cus one of the generals for Hippocrates himself , The passage ought to have 
been accompanied with a reference to Andocidcs, c. Ale. S 13* Bekk. 




CHAPTER KXVIU , 

TROH TBS 01*090 OF CTB BHOV^K OKPSOmCdt TO 
TBO beginning 0|> TBB BtlFTOBB BEVWBl^ TXE 
8PABTAMB AND AltOnHADEsT 

** itt 

The news of the disaiMer wMclr had 1)o{i41eii 
Athenian anna in Sicily, was no doubt soiH| bonVeyed 
by many cbanndis to Greece ; but, if we jni|y hcifcve 
an anecdote preserred by Plutarch ^^it teach 

Athens until it was gendraSy known elsfWhete.. - He 
relates, that a fotelMor who had landed '^t Plneua^ an 
he took his seat in a baibet's diop, happened to mention 
the etent of the Sidlian expedition as a iUlnect of eon«» 
TOtsalieia which he snppo^ to be j^mmbnly noto- 
rtous i and the barber, haidng hafSnned to the eity to 
oouTey the ihtollij;ence to the atdidna, was immediatdjr 
bron^ befose an Membly ^ the peosile, whS^ 
Bummonjed tp hedr mabtiports bttt ns hnieas Tf^ap jiyp 
ghre any account of hid intotiner> he was 
rack, as the ai^or of a hte stoem, until ihetn^W 
confinped by othhr wftneiie^ 

S^oty 2, ;n itadtf Hot more ihh 

assembled in Oto thsatte, 

,to a burl^ue poem of il» % 


^Oth It* 
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c *■ 

clieiit of Aldbiades^^ which by a singtilat coincidence 
tamed* on ^he overthrow of ^ the fSdants^ if hen the sad* 
tidhngs arrived; and soon spread through thl spectators : 
yet^ diough almost each had some private loss to bewail^ 
beside the public calamity; they both kepti their seats^ 
and hid their tearS; that their grief might not be oblerved 
by the foreigners present, and w<juld not erven sufibrithe 
poet to leave off. But Thucydides ipfosms us, that it 
was only after repeated accounts had been brought by 
eye-witnesses who had escaped from the s^nc of action, 
t^t the people cquld be induced to beheve the whole 
extent of the catastrophe, the most signal and complete 
that had ever befallen any Gre&an armament. 

The first emotions ^f grief were accompanied by 
bitter reflections on the past, under which ^e people 
sought relief by throwing the blame on the orators who 
had couBselled the ill-starred expedition — as if it had 
not been impelled by its own ambition and cupidity — 
and on the soothsayers who hkd promised a h|tp^y issue 
— as their predictions might not have been fidfilled, 
if it had not blindly deprived itself of the services of 
the man who was|best fitted for conducting the enter- 
prise, or had placed less confidence in a 'general who 
was unequal to his station. But recrimination and re. 
gret were speedily stifled by the magnitude of the ini- 
penihng danger^ The victorious enemy might soon be 
expected from Sicily before Pineus, while the Pelo- 
ponnesianB prosecuted the war trith renewed ardour and 
redoubled forces both' by sea and land, aided by the re- 
volted subjects of the commonwealth. And there were 
neither troops on the muster-iplls, nor ships and stores 
in the arsenals, to replace what had been lost Th^ 
treasury '^as drained, and most of the sources firom 
which it had hithei^ been supplied were now likely 
to faiL Ott every si^ the prospect was gloomy, no lew 
than the retrofpect was painful ; yet, though scarcely a 
ray of hope was visible, the |trong heart of the peojple, ^ 
whiph had sustained it in sc^ many desperate conflicts, 

I VoL lILp.a3!L 
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' CHA1>« '^PREPARATIONS. 

<• 4 ^ *i» y 

* ^ » 

did not sink e^en’>9D47 ; and with a spirit worthy of 
the best ds^s in' Persian wars they caJinly applied 
themselves lo ex^ihine their wants and their resources;, 
and to prepafe^^ is >¥011 as they could, for the new 
eipergency.i* It' Was necessary to procure timber for the 
building of a now navy, to raise funds for fitting it out. 
The dttnost vigUance ^was requisite to keep down the 
di^osidpH to nevdlt among their allies, more particularly 
in Eubcea, on which ^eh* very subsistence might 
sometimes depend. The indispensable service of the 
state denlanded the retrenchment of all superfluous ex- 
penses. It was a juncture which called for great ex- 
ertions and many sacrifices : and the people was ready 
for them all. As prosperity had<^ted it with arrogance 
and presumption, and had rendered it passionate and 
headstrong, its misfortunes made it for a time Sober, 
diflident, and tractable. The ordinary councikwas not 
thought sufficient to meet the dangers and difficulties of 
this crisis; and a new ^oard of alderly citizens was 
created 1 for the special purpose of providing for the 
present exigencies. Thucydides does not enter into any 
details on ^e constitution of this body, which, though 
limited to certain objects, and not designed to be per. 
manent, hears the aspect of an oligarchical institution ; 
but subsequent events render it probable that the mea- 
sure may have been proposed with views diflbrent fi’om 
those which its authors professed. It seems however to 
have applied itself aedvely to the discharge of its proper 
functions. In the course of the ensuing winter, while 
a new fleet was on the stocks, the headland* of Suniuih 
was fortified for the protection of their corn-ships, and 
Among other economical measures, the fortress erected 
on the coast of Laconia by Charicles and Demosthenes 
on the last voyage to Sicily, Was evacuajfced* 'At the 


1 Under the title of irfiCmtXti. There vereprobabirteh. AriMotle. 
Pol VI 6 , ipeaki of wgiStvUi as an oligarehlcai insutuuoa contested to 
the democraticnl He is thci^fore not alluding to a one where, aa 

at Athens, the two existed together. Yet it seems nsobable, that thia 
innovation was designed by its authors ai a atep to Afttner changoa of an 
oligarchical tendency. 


* *. 



4 HISTORY OF Greece. chap. x^yh. 

same time the proceedings of the subject states were 
obseryed wi^h jealous attention. (t 

It was in fact the opinion which prevailed throughout 
Greece of the hopelessness of the condition to which 
Athens was reduced^ that rendered it most alarming. 
It was generally believed that she could not holH out 
another summer. The states wjiiich had hitherto re- 
mained neutral, and had viewed the attempt upon Si- 
cily with apprehension for tiieir own independence^ now 
hastened to revenge themselves for their fears^ and to 
share the triumph of her enemies which they supposed 
to be at hand. The allies of Sparta were eager to exert 
themselves for the purpose of glutting a speedy end to 
the tedious and wastingsstruggle. Those of Athens^ or 
at least the party in each state which was adverse to her 
interests^ were still more impatient to shake off her 
dominioR^ and, measuring their prospects by their desires, 
were still more sanguine as to the certainty and nearness 
of the event. The Spartans themselves with all their 
coolness and caution, could not help sharing this con- 
fidence, which seemed to be especially justified by the 
naval reinforcemept which they had to expect from 
Sicily, and they prepared to make an unusually strenuous 
effort, to urge their rival’s downfal, and to secure their 
own ascendency. They sent a requisition to their allies 
for the fitting out of a fieet of a hundred galleys. Of 
this number one half was to be furnished by themselves 
and the Boeotians, twenty-five by bach ; fifteen were as- 
signed to Corinth, as many to the Phocians and Lo- 
crians : ten to the Arcadians, and the Achseans of 
Pellene and Sicyon ; Megara, freezen, Epidaurus, and 
Hermione, were to contribute the rest. While these pre- 
parations were going forward, Agis made an expedition 
northward from Decelea, to levy pecuniary contributions 
on the allies of Sparta, and suddenly entering the ter- 
ritories of the hostile (Etaans, collected a large booty, 
which they were fain to redqpm with a sum of money. 
£[e/,next ventured on a still Jbolder step, which might 
have served to warn those who trusted Spartan pro- 
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fessions of moderation and justice. In spite of the 
•expostulatiofis of the Thessalians he exaq^d money^ 
^pd hostages^ whom he deposited at Corinth^ from the 
Acheeans of Phthia^ and the rest of the dependent 
tribes in t^e south of Thessaly, and endeavoured to 
bring*them over to the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

{n this affair however he seems to have acted on his 
own discretion, thou^ his conduct was apparently 
sanctioned by his governm^^nt. So long as he com- 
manded at Decelea, he was in a great measure free from 
superintendence and restraint, employed the force en- 
trusted to him according to his own judgment, and 
exercised an almost independent authority over the allies. 
And hence when the general f^ndency to revolt began 
to manifest itself among the subjects of Athens, the first 
application for assistance was made to him. Euboea 
took the lead, and in the course of the wiiitc^f sent an 
embassy to Agis, who promised support; and on his 
demand two Spartan offiOfcrs, Alcamenes and Melanthus, 
were despatched from Sparta to take the command in the 
island, witli about 300 neodamode troops. But while 
they were at Decelea, concerting ^e plan of tiieir 
operations with Agis, envoys came to him on a like 
commission from Lesbos. Their solicitations were 
warmly seconded by the Boeotians 2, who prevailed on 
Agis for the present to drop the expedition to Euboea, 
and to send Alcamenes to Lesbos with a squadron of 
twenty galleys, half ^f which they engaged to furnish 
themselves. But in the mean While other embassies 
came from the east with similar proposals to Sparta, 
holding out still more inviting prospects. A strong party 
»at Chios and at Erythree was eager to renounce the 
Athenian alliance ; and the envoys whom they sent to 
Sparta for aid, were accompanied by a still more im- 
portant ambassador from the Persian satrap Tissa- 
phernes, who had been recently appointed by Darius to 
^e government of the m^itime provinces in the south- 

1 Compare the professions of Beasiclas, TI>ucyd. iv. 78. (VoL IIL R 972.) 

9 Compare VoL IIL p. 170., aiul ViA IL p. % 

n 3 
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;|re8t of Asia Minor, including Caria and Ionia. The 
lOOUTt 6f Bersia saw a favourable oppoilunity now 
Offered for recovering its ancient dominion over the 
Greek cities on this coast ; and, to ensure *the zealous 
exertions of Tissaphemes for this purpose^ «Darius had 
called upon him for the tribute due from his gdvem- 
ment, without any abatement for that portion ofi it 
which he had hitherto been unable to rai&e from the 
towns which were under *the protection of Athens. 
Tissaphemes had likewise been ordered by his master 
to secure the person of Amorges, a natural son of Pis- 
suthnes^ formerly satrap of Ionia. Pissuthnes had re- 
belled against Darius, and had fir some time maintained 
himsdUf l^ainst Tissaphemes and two other generals, who 
were sent against him, chiefly with the aid of some 
Greek auxiliaries commanded by an Athenian named 
Lycon. The Persian generals were obliged to buy off 
the Greek mercenaries and their leader, and then in- 
duced Pissuthnes to surrendA* himself by solemn as- 
surances of personal safety. But when he was led to 
court, Darius condemned him to a death of lingering 
tortii,re.' Tissapb?mes was rewarded with the vacant 
aatrapy. It was no doubt this treacherous cruelty that 
kept Amorges, son of Pissuthnes, in rebellion after his 
fair’s death ; and he had fortified himself in the town 
of Jasus, on die coast of Cana, where he might receive 
succours from Athens. Tissaphemes therefore had many 
motives for wishing to deprive fhc Athenians of all 
footing in Asia ; and liis envoy was instructed to second 
the application of the Chians, and to offer Persian pay 
for any forces which the Peloponnesians might send to 

* The m9if, (CtMisi, 52 ) one of the torments in which Pmian in. 
senility was fo p^liarly fertile It is mud to have been the intention of 
Danut htdipelfi contrived to case the royal conscience, and at the sanle 
time to aratity the keenest appetite for revenge. The victim was first cn- 
terWinea with a plentiful moai. and was aticwed to fall asleep If he then 
tank throbeh a trapdoor into a pit filled nn cinders, where he rotted and 
«tar?ed, this was probabh held by the Ma^ln casuists to be no fault of the 
Afiig's (Valerius Max ix 2. £ 7 ), and^ the promise given by the royal 
gnerals to l*iMuthnes »ai not brokets The reader may contrast this In. 
Jrace of good faith with the dishonoifrable conduct of the Syracusana 
ttmtio^in thenotea, VoL 111. p 45& 
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Ionia for tliat purpose. This he hoped would be the 
. first step |oward an alliance which he aijned.at con- 
cluding between his master and Sparta. 

But at 4he same time two Greeks^ Calligitus a Me- 
garian^ and Timagoras of Cyzicus^ both entiles from 
theii> native cities^ arrived with proposals from Pharna- 

5 ^us^ the hereditary satrap of the provinces near the 
ellespont^ at whose* court they had sought shelter. 
Fharnabazus was hostile to^thens on like grounds with 
Tissapherncs^ in respect to the tribute of the Greek 
towns on his part of the Asiatic coast ; and he was no 
less anxious for the honour of gaining the alliance of 
Sparta for the king. *1118 agents therefore urged the 
Spartan government to send ^ fle^t to the H^Iespont^ 
and they brought five and twenty talents to defray a part 
of the cost. Sparta became the scene of an active com- 
petition between the ministers of the rival satraps. But 
the cause of Tissaphernes and the Chians was supported 
by an abler and more powerful advocate. Alcibia^s, 
who was still residing at Sparta^ had private motives for 
desiring that the Peloponnesian arms should be turned 
towards lonia^ and one of the ephors, Endius son of 
Alcibiades^ was the hereditary ^y of his house. 
Through this interest the Ionian ministers prevailed. 
Yet the Spartan government would not take any active 
step^ until they had sent an agent to Chios^ to ascertain 
whether the state of its navy, and its strength in other 
respects, corresponded with the representations of its 
envoys. But on leceiving a favourable report, they 
admitted the Chians and Erythrsans into fheir aUiance, 
and engaged to support them with a squa^n of forty 
» galleys, to which the Ohians undertook to add sixty of 
their own. Sparta herself was to fumirdi ten out of the 
forty, and they were to be placed under the command 
of the admiral Melancridas. But before they were 
fitted out, the iSparMauperstition was alarmed by an 
earthquake, which infficed the government not only to 
substitute another offiedir, named Chalcideus, in the 
room of Melancridas, but to reduce the nuxnbm of the 
B 4 
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first squadron to five ; perhaps — unless it merely serred 
tik a pratext^or saving expense — that the malignity of 
the omen, if it was not to be averted, might he spent oq 
a comparatively unimportant object. ^ 

All these embassies were kept carefully congealed from 
the Athenians ; and the Chian ministers, anxious touvoid 
a discovery, pressed the departure of the ships early, in 
the spring of 412. According!^ three Spartans were 
sent to Corinth, with orders that all tlie ships lying there, 
including those which Agis had prepared for the expe- 
dition to Lesbos, should be transported with all speed 
across the isthmus into the Saronic gulf, and sail to 
Chios ; they amounted in all t6 thirty-nine. A con- 
gress was held at Corintl^ in which the plan of operations 
in the ^gean was more distinctly traced out. It was 
resolved that Chios should be the first object, and that 
Chalcideus should command there ; and that as soon as 
Chios should be sufficiently secured, the expedition 
should proceed, conducted by Alcamenes, to Lesbos ; and 
finally ^at a squadron should sail under the command of 
Clearchus to the Hellespont. But to divide the attention 
of the Athenians i^was ordered that twenty-one out of 
the thirty-nine gaUeys should put to sea first. The 
weakness of Athens was supposed to be such that no re- 
sistance would be offered to the sailing of this division, 
and that the one left behind would be sufficient to 
keep her in fear and suspense. The first squadron 
was immediately drawn over the isthmus, and the 
Spartans and most oif their aUies were anxious that 
it should sqil without delay. But the Corinthians 
refused to embark on this expedition before they should 
have celebrate^ the Isthmian festival, which was to* 
udee place in. May, and would not even consent to a 
proposal of Agis, who thought to remove this im- 
pediment by taking the responsibility of the voyage upon 
himselfT luring the delay caused by this scruple, the 
Athenians heard some rumours which roused their sus- 
picions of the Chians, and the^sent Aristocrates, one of 
thdr Generals, to Chios, to demand explanation and se- 
BuritiM. The mass of the people there had no intention or 
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wish to revolt^ and was enlirely ignorant of the n^o-* 
■ ‘tiations whilbh the oligarchical party was tarrying on 
with Sparta'; and the enemies of Athens^ though appa- 
rently the government was in their hands^ did not venture 
to avow their designs, especially as they began to despair 
of the succours they had been so long expecting from 
Peh)ponnesus. They therefore sent seven galleys with 
Aristocrates to Athens as a pledge of their loyalty. 

But at the Isthmian festival the Athenians, who by 
virtue of the sacred truce were permitted to attend it, 
gained information which confirmed their suspicions ; 
and they immediately prepared to stop the passage of 
the Peloponnesian squ^ron, which was ready to sail 
from the port of Cenchreie under the command of Al- 
camenes. They manned an equal number of galleys, 
including the seven Chians, and, when the enemy ap« 
peared, retired before him into the open sea, as to invite 
an engagement. But the Peloponnesians, who had not 
expected this challenge, did not accept it, and turned 
back. The Athenians however, who after the discoveries 
they had just made could not trust their Chian allies, 
were well pleased for the present to^avoid a battle, and 
took advantage of the enemy's retreat to strengthen 
their squadron with sixteen additional galleys. ^ With 
this force they suddenly presented themselves when the 
Peloponnesians next ventured out, keeping close to the 
south coast of the gulf, and chased them as far as a desert 
harbour, named Piradis, on the confines of the Corinthian 
and Bpidaurian territories. One galley was overtaken ; 
and when the remaining twenty were moored in the har- 
bour, they had to sustain a warm attack, both by sea and 
land, in which most of them suifered great damage, and 
Alcamenes with some of his people wo^ kiUed. The 
Athenians at length withdrew for the night, leaving a 
part of their squadron to guard the harbour, to a small 

1 It seenu later to adopt thii Interpretation of the words of Thucydf^en^ 
▼iiL 10. iiJMt iJri rfjiMtvretf than with ^rueger 

(Comment ad Dlnnys. Histor. to strike out the words 

jKHw, though, as he observes, they may have crept into the teat Oom c. 1&, 
and if omitted they would leave the context perfectly Intelligible and pro- 
bable 
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islaftd not far from and sent to Athens. for reinforce- 
ments.* T]|e next day troops marched from (Corinth and' 
othea acy acent points to protect the squadron at Pirseus^ 
but the duty of keeping guard over it on' that desert 
cpast seemed likely to prove so inconvenient^ that the 
first inclination of the commanders was to get rid' of it 
by burning the ships. On second thoughts however 
they resolved to haul them up dh shore, and to leave a 
force sufiicient to protect them, until some opportunity 
of escape should present itself. 

But the Spartans were completely disheartened when 
they received the tidings of this disaster. They had 
been apprised by a courier from *Alcamenes of the sailing 
of the squadron from Qenchres, and were on the point 
of sending their five galleys to join it under the command 
of Chalcideus, who was to be accompanied by Alcibiades. 
But the occurrences at Piraeus whi^ were next reported 
to them, seemed so inauspicious an omen at the outset 
of an expedition, that they^began to tliink of aban- 
doning their designs upon Ionia ; and it required all the 
influence of Alcibiades with his friend Endius and the 
other ephors, to c^iunteract this premature despondency. 
He represented to them, that their five galleys^^ if they 
sailed immediately, would reach Chios before the disaster 
of the other squadron was known there ; and that nothing 
was necessary but the assurances which he would give, 
and which would be received with more confidence from 
him than from any one else, of the weakness of Athene 
and of the zeal with ^hich Sparta espoused their cause, 
to kindle a general revolt among the Ionian cities. With 
Endius, in private, he enlarged upon the honour which 
would result to his administration, if, with a force sent 
exclusively from home, he should accomplish the two 
great objects, of detaching Ionia from Athens, and of 
uniting Persia in alliance with Sparta : an honour which 
mi^ht otherwise be earned by A^. Agis, as king, was 
.viewed with some degree of j^ousy by every ephor, 
and perhaps was more particularly on ill terms with 
Endius. Alcibiades himself was his personal enemy ; 
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it would appear^ as we shall soon have occasion to show, 
* for no other reason than because he was vonsbious of 
having deeply injured him. This appeal, whether 4o the 
judgment or the passions of the ephors, prevailed ; and 
the five galleys were immediately despatched, with Chal- 
ddeus and Alcibiades, for Ionia. It was about the 
same time that the Peloponnesian ships which had been 
employed in th6 Sicilian war, sixteen in number, after 
having been roughly handled by an Athenian squadron 
of seven and twenty sail, which had been stationed at 
Leucas to intercept them, made their escape, with the 
loss of one, to Corinth. 

Chalcideus and Alciffiades pursued their voyage with 
the utmost speed, detaining allwessels that fell in their 
#ay, to prevent the news of their approach from going 
before them. At Corycus — a port in the territory 
of Erythrte * — where they first touched, they had an 
interview with some of their Chian partizans, who 
advised them to sail inftnediately to the city of Chios. 
They complied; and their sudden appearance in the 
harbour struck all who were not in the secret with 
amazement and dismay. The constitution of Chios ap- 
pears to have been, at least in its main elements, oligar* 
chical. We hear nothing of a popular assembly ; but 
there was a council, which, according to the preconcerted 
plan, was sitting when Chalcideus and Alcibiades ar- 
rived. They were immediately introduced to it; its 
members were probdbly for the most part in the ploj ; 
they were however made to believe that the five galleys 
were only the precursors of a powerful fleet ; and the 
occurrences of Firceus had not been heard of. The 
^council decided for revolt ; and the assent of the com- 
monalty seems not to have been asked. ErytHle im^ 
mediately followed the example of Chios ; and the like 
efibet was produced at Clazomene by the appearance of 
Chalcideus and Alcibiades with three of their galleys. 
But as Clazomense stood ,on an islandj, which still did 

1 The ** Gorycul portiii qul eupra CyMuntem (CyMuntem portum Ely. 
thneorum) ett/* mentioned by Livy, xxxvi. 43. 
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not seem secure from an Athenian fleets the inhabitants 
proceeded to fortify a suburb on the main ^land^ for a 
refuge^ if it should be needed* ' • 

The revolt of Chios excited the deepest cdnstemation 
at Athens ; not only as the loss of the most important of 
all the subject states^ but as an indication of a ‘spirit 
which might be expected to break out among the rpst^ 
now that the greatest encou^ed them by its ex* 
ample. The danger which^had looked most formidable 
at a distance was now actually present ; and it seemed 
folly to wait for ny more pressing emergency, before 
the commonwealth put forth all her remaining strength, 
and made use of her last resourfies. The absurd penal 
clause in the decree which forbad the proposing to employ 
the thousand talents set apart at the beginning of thil 
war, until the city should be attacked by a naval ar* 
mament, was rescinded, and the fund set at liberty. 
Whether it had been found practicable, after the Si- 
cilian calamity, to observe thaf part of the decree which 
directed that a hundred galleys should be kept in reserve 
for the same occasion, is not quite clear. ^ If such a 
navy was now in cthe docks, it was no doubt also re- 
leased ; and the only difficulty must have been in fitting 
it out, and manning it. Twenty of the galleys on the 
station at Piraeus were sent off in two divisions suc- 
cessively to the coast of Asia, eight under the command 
of Strombichides, and afterwards twelve under Thrasy- 
(jes. The seven Chian galleys A ere also withdrawn, 
we freemen on board' thrown into prison, and the slaves 
emancipated^ In the room of these, others were sent to 
Piraeus, so as to make up a nu]p]ber equal to that of the 
Peloponnesian squadron confined there ; andpreparationft 
were ftiade for manning thirty more. 

1 Krueger (ad Pionya. p. Sll.) thinks that the reserved galleys hatl 
been em|)loyed» either In the fcnirth year nf the war, or the occanioii 
deacril)cd by Tliucydidca, iiL IS. (VoL 11'. P. 176.), or in the Sinliaii exi>Oflu 
tiorr. If however they weie Uficd on the nrat of thcae oceaxions, they \v(*re 
iirotobly reatored or replart^. If they coiitributed to the armnnienU sent 
to Sicily, 'IhiiculKlCii would firobidilychave noticed thia change in tlieir 
'deattnHtion. Yet he cihjIcI ecarccly bav 0 apoken aa he doiw iviii. l.'i uliout 
(ho Mtato of the Athenian navy, if there had been then a hundrcil gaUeya 
in the docki. 
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The first care of Strombichides^ on reaching th$ 
-Asiatic coas^j, was to prevent the revolt from spreading 
to Teos ; but he had not been long there with his little 
squadron^ ta which he had added a Samian galley^ before 
he was chaspd back to Samos by Chalcideus^ who brought 
with him three and twenty from Chios. At the same 
tinys the land force of Clazomenee and Erythrae^ having 
inarched to Teos^ bejan to demolish a fortification 
which had been built by the Athenians for the protection 
of the city on the land side ; and Stages^ an officer in 
the service of Tissaphernes, lent his aid to a work so 
favourable to the Persian interests. Chalcideus and Al- 
cibiadeSj when they hact returned from the pursuit of 
Strombichides to Chios^ landed^ the crews of their five 
Laconian vessels^ whom they armed^ and left in the 
island for the security of their partisans supplying 
their place with Chians^ who were probably so chosen 
as to weaken the disaffected party and to serve as hos. 
tages. With these^ and tflv^enty Chian galleys^ they made 
for Miletus^ where Alcibiades had great interest among 
the leading men^ by which^ according to the promise he 
had made to Endius^ he hoped to win^is important city 
before he received any reinforcement from P^oponnesus. 
They arrived there just in time for this purpose ; and 
almost immediately after the Milesians had revolted 
from Athens^ the united squadrons of Strombichides and 
Thrasyclesj nineteen galleys, appeared before the harbour ; 
but not being admitted, they took their station at Lade. 

The success of Alcibiades at Miletus was immediately 
followed by a treaty — the first that had yet been con- 
cluded — j^tween Sparja and the king of Persia. It 
would seem as if the terms had been dictated by 
Tissaphernes, and that Chalcideus, in his eagerness to 
secure so important an advantage for his country, 
adopted them without weighing their full import. For 
the first clause declared, that whatever territory and 
towns the king or his ancestors had possessed, ^ould 
again be his. The allies i\ere to co-operate to prevent the 

> That Alcihiadci had any other views, is a conjecture as needttss as it 
is unsupported. 
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4^thenian8 from drawing tribute^ or any otW benefit^ 
iVom thes^ cities.* Revolted subjects of the king 
were to be treated as enemies by the Peloponnesians — 
a dause pointed against Amorges ; — and the king was 
to deal in like manner with all who should Revolt from 
the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

The Athenian forces were soon after strengthenedjby 
the arrival of sixteen galieysuhnder Diomedon^ who 
falling in with a squadron ef ten Chians^ made himself 
master of four of them^ with which he sailed to Samos. 
But the rest^ aided by a land force, engaged Lebedos and 
Ers in revolt. Tissaphernes also marched to Teos, and 
completed the destruction of its* fortifications, which the 
Peloponnesians had bqgun. The Teians were now 
perfectly helpless ; and when the satrap had retreated, 
and Diomedon appeared with ten galleys, they consented 
to receive the Athenians on the same terms as the Pelo- 
ponnesians. In an attempt ivhich he next made to re- 
cover Eras he was repulsed. Out during his absence an 
advantage, much more important to Athens, though tar- 
nished perhaps by unnecessary bloodshed, was gained at 
SaAnos. ^ 

We have no information as to the state of Samos 
after its last unfortunate struggle with Athens. It may 
however be safely presumed that Pericles, when he con- 
quered the island, re-established the democratical con- 
stitution which he had substituted for the oligarchical 
government in his first expedition. And that democracy 
continued to subsist there down to the period at which 
we are now drived, is confirmed by the hostility kept 
up throughout the war by the^ oligarchical 'refugees at 
Ansa. Still, as the island gradually recovered its pro« 
sperity, the privileged class seems also to have looked 
upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the sub- 
stance of power under difierent forms, and probably 
betrayed a strong inclination to revive its ancient pre- 
tensions <Hi the first opportunity. That it had not yet 
^vanced beyond this point, fiiay be regarded as certain ; 
because otherwise Samos would have been among the 
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foremost to* revolt from Athena^ ; and on the other hand 
.it is' no lessclear^ that the state of parties th|re urns such 
as to excite a high degree of mutual jeabusy^ and great 
alarm in the Athenians^ to whom the loss of the island 
at this juncture would have been almost irreparable. 
The issue is very briefly related by Thucydides. The 
coinmonalty rose against the oligarchical party^ killed 200^ 
sentenced twice that ngmber to banishment^ and, took 
possession of their lands an4 houses. It seems to have 
been a sudden outbreak of popular feelings if it was not 
an act of self-defence ; for otherwise a time would have 
been chosen when there was a greater Athenian force at 
hand. During the insurrection there were but three 
Athenian galleys in the harbour; the crews of course 
took an active part with their friends^ in a struggle 
which so deeply involved the interest and the safety of 
Athens ; but there is no reason to charge them with the 
guilt, whatever it may have been, of the bloodshed.^ As 
^is event afforded a suretpledge of the zealous loyalty 
of the Samians, they were rewarded by a decree of the 
Athenian assembly, which declared them independent ; 
and they requited this mark of coniide|ice with a rigorous 
precaution against the remains of the oligarchical party, 
who were not only deprived of all political rights, but, 
as a degraded caste, were forbidden to intermarry with 
the plebeian families. 

In tile meanwhile the twenty Peloponnesian galleys 
at Firsus had suddenly sallied out against the observ- 
ing squadron, defeated it, and sailed away with four 
prizes to Cenchrea*, where they renewed tlyeir prepara- 
tions for the voyage to Ionia. They were soon after 
^ined by Astyochus, who had succeeded Melanchridas^ 

1 Kniegcr's gramnuitical proof that oligarchy was established at Samos, 
devired Ooin the use of the conjecture in 'I'hucyd. viii. 63. irxpetgwkrtt 
muToi hx /x*i cXjyxgx"f^»‘t (loes not seem suflicient to outweigh 

these arguments. 

» It may be prn))cr to remark that the language of Thucydides does not 
bear out the calumnious assertion, that before the insurrection ** intcllU 
|ence was seiic to the commander^ of three Athenian triremes then at 

3 For it docs not appear that he was deposed ftom hu office, though 
Clulcldeus was appointed to tbo command of the expedition to Cbipe. 
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in th0 oj^ce of high admiraL It seems however that 
iheie'^ere rery few of them ready for a lon^ voyage; foi: 
Astyochusj who was ordered to proceed to Asia^ took 
with him no more than four galleys. What prevented 
him from using some of those which had h^n long col- 
lected at Corinth — whether he had secret motives for 
haste which did not permit him to wait till they coold 
be drawn across the isthmus — Thucydides does not 
inform us. But on arriving at Chios he found that 
Lesbos had become the theatre of war. The Chians, 
wishing to draw as many of the subjects of Athens as 
they could into their revolt^ and ambitious of showing 
what they could effect without •Peloponnesian succours, 
had made an expeditioup under the command of Diniadas 
a Laconian^ with thirteen galleys to Lesbos, according to 
the plan arranged in the congress at Corinth. A land 
force, consisting partly of Peloponnesian partly of Asiatic 
Greeks, marched at the same time, under Evalas a 
Spartan, to Cums, to be traniported from the coast of 
JEohs to the opposite island. The appearance of the 
Chian squadron was immediately attended with the re- 
volt of Methymnii , where it left four galleys under- the 
command of Eubulus, and of Mitylene. But here it was 
auiprised by twenty-five Athenian g|j|ky3 under Dio- 
medon and Leon, who had recently Arrived with ten 
from Athens. AU the Chian vessels in the harbour fell 
into their hands ; and then, landing their ipen, after de- 
feating the enemy's land force, the^ stormed the city. In 
this state the affairs df Lesbos were found by Astyochus, 
w}|o arrived soon after, with his four galleys and one 
from phios, at Eresus. Here l^e was joined by Eubulus, 
who after the captuib of Mitylene had escaped froih 
Methymna with the loss of a galley. Astyochus made 
an ineffectual effort to preserve Methymna ; and when 
it failed, failed back to Chios, where he was joined by 
six galleys from the squadron at Cench’res. Leon and 
Diomedon, after having completely re-established the 
Athenian dominion in Lesbos, returning southward, 
took the new town which the Clazomenians were forti- 
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fying on main over against their idand, and traiis- 
iported all whom they found there — the clMef ihovers 
of the rebel^n made* their escape' — back to the island^ 
which again submitted to the rule of Athens. They 
then proceeded to carry on the war against Chios ; and 
having landed at several points of the coasts and defeated 
the troops which marched against them^> they compelled 
the Chians to keep witllin their walls^ leaving their rich 
fiMds^ which were adorned with all the arts of peace, 
and since the Persian war had never been trodden by 
an enemy, exposed to the ravages of the invaders. This 
turn of affairs excited the more discontent, as the revolt, 
which was the occasion < 9 £ these evils, had not been ap- 
proved of by the people at large ^ and a conspiracy was 
set on foot for restoring the sovereignty of Athens. 
But the government was apprised of this design^ and 
sent for Astyochus, who was at Erythrie with four 
galleys, to concert measures with him for averting the 
danger. • 

Late in the summer an armament of forty-eight ships, 
including some transports with 1000 heavy-armed 
Athenians, 1500 Argives, and a thoi^and from other 
allied states, arrived at Samos, under tlie command of 
Phrynichus, Onomacles, and Scironides, and forthwith 
crossed over and Scamped in the territory of Mdetus. 
Chalcideus had fallen some time befbre in a skirmish 
with the Athenians stationed at Lade, who had landed 
at Panormus on the JVUlesian coast. But his Pelopon- 
nesian troops, with 800 Milesians aChd some auxiliaries 
furnished by Tissaphernes, who himself brought a body 
of cavalry into the field^ gave battle to the enemy.* 
TJie Athenians gained the victory, .though their ArgiVe 
allies, who were opposed to the Milesians, and advanced 
too carelessly against an enemy whom they despised, 
were worsted, and lost 300 men ; and as^n the. end the 
Milesians were driven within their wads, the Athenians 

1 The Spartan who according to uAige (see Dr. Arnold’s Thuc. vol. ii. 

6 65.) succeeded Chalcideus, nrobabiy took ,the command in this battle, 
ut his name is not mentioueo, 
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immediately prepared to invest their dtyf ^But on the 
same day they received intelligence of the^approach of 
an armament composed of thirty-rthree Peloponnesian 
galleys, twenty from Syracuse, and two fnom Selinus^ 
The Siceliot squadron was commanded by Hermocrates, 
whose persuasions had mainly induced his countrymen 
to prosecute the war, with a view to the final overthrow 
of Athens. But the whole fieet was consigned to 
charge of Theramenes, a f)Lacedsmonian, who was to*' 
deliver it up to Astyochus. They first touched at the 
isle of Leros, and there hearing that the Athenians were 
before Miletus, sailed into the bay of lasus to gain further 
information on the state of affaiis. MQiile they were en- 
caihped for the night at Tichiussa, a Milesian town on 
this coast, they received a visit from Alcibiades, who 
acquainted thefn with the recent battle, in which he 
himself had fought, and pressed them, if they wished to 
save Ionia, to lose no time in succouring Miletus ; and it 
%ras resolved that they should sail next morning to its 
relief. 

Meanwhile the Athenian commanders were informed 
of their movements, and deliberated on their own plan 
of action. Most of them were desirous of waiting for 
the enemy, and giving him battle ; but Phrynichus 
declared that he would never consent tO^expose the com. 
monwealth to such a risk. They 'could always find 
opportunities enough of fighting when they had ascer- 
tained the enemy's strength, and i had taken every pre- 
caution to ensure a** victory. After the disasters they 
had experienced it woidd he prudent to avoid a battle, 
if they could, under any but the most favourable cir- 
cdmstances ; but it would be madness, for a point /)f 
honour to rush into a voluntary danger, the extent of 
which they could not yet estimate. He therefore ad- 
vised that they should immediately sail away to Samos, 
with their wounded, and all the property which they 
bad brought with them ; but that they should not even 
encumber themselves with ^eir booty. From Samos, 
when they had collected ail their forces, they might 
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commence \>fFensive operations as occasion might offer 
.itself. This advice, which Thucydides (pnsiders as 
highly judicious, was adopted by his colleagues, and 
that very day they quitted Miletus, which after their 
victory had seemed to be within ^eir grasp. Their 
Argi^e auxiliaries, mortified by their recent defeat, re- 
turned home. The Peloponnesians arrived at Miletus 
^pn the morrow of theij departure, and, having stayed a 
there, sailed back, with^ the twenty Chian galleys, 
which were commanded by Chalcideus at the time of 
his death, to fetch the masts, sails, and rigging, which 
they had left when they were preparing for action at 
Tichiussa. Tissapheraes met them .there with an 
army, and prevailed on them to sail immediately against 
lasus, the stronghold of his rival Amoiges. At lasus 
they were taken for an Athenian fleet — for no other 
had yet been seen there — and were thus enabled the 
mure easily to take the place and Amorges himself alive. 
They delivered him up tes Tissaphemes, and sacked the 
town, where they found great treasures, the fruits of 
long prosperity. A body of mercenaries, mostly Pelo- 
ponnesians, who had served Amorges^ was incorporated 
with the conquering armament. The town was given 
up to Tissaphernes, with the captive inhabitants, for 
whom he paid a^pulated ransom. The fleet then re- 
turned to Miletils, where Philippus was stationed as 
governor, and Pedaritus was sent in the like capacity to 
Chios. « 

In the autumn the Athenians at Samos were rein- 
forced by thirty-five galleys under Charmuius, Strom- 
bichides, and Euctenion^ and their whole force, which 
was collected at Samos, amounted to a hundred and 
four. They now determined to divide it into two 
squadrons, and to send one of thirty sail, with part of 
the heavy infantry in transports, under Strombichides, 
Onomades, and Euctemon, to Chios ; while seventy-four 
remained to command the sea, and to carry on the war 
against Miletus. * 

Astyochus was at Chios, busied in exacting hostages, 
0 2 
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and taking other precautions against the pllans of the 
ciisaffeCted^c«vhen he heard of the arrival of '^Pheramenes ; 
and after such an accession to his strength^ being no 
longer apprehensive of insurrection at Chio^'i he sailed 
vritli a squadron of ten Chian^ and as many Felopon. 
nesian galleys^ to make an attempt upon Clazomense. 
He first tried to persuade the partisans of Athens to 
migrate to Daphnus^ a place oi. the main land where 
the refugees of the opposite^party had previously settled. 
But when his arguments^ though seconded by those of 
Tamos, the lieutenant governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes, proved unavailing, he assaulted the town, which 
was unwalled ; • hut he was nevertheless repulsed, and 
sailed away to Cuma. ^ Here he received an application 
from Lesbos, where the enemies of Athens wished to try 
the success of another revolution ; and Astyochus himself 
seems to have been provoked by his former failure with 
a strong desire to renew the attempt. But as the Co- 
rinthians and other allies were only disheartened by the 
remembrance of the same event, he reluctantly returned 
to Chios, where he was soon after joined by Fedaritus. 
I'he Lesbian malcontents however did not abandon their 
object, but sent envoys with fresh proposals to Chios, 
and they were again warmly supported by Astyochus. 
But the Chians, who felt that they had need of all their 
forces for their own defence, were no' longer inclined to 
seek a distant adventure ; and Fedaritus peremptorily 
refused to concur in the enterprise. Vexed at this 
rebuff, Astyochus sO far forgot bis duty and his dignity 
as to threaten, that to whatever distress the Chians might 
be reduced, they should obtain no succours from him, 
and then sailed away with a few Feloponnesian galleys to 
take the command of the armament at Miletus. He 
arrived there after having very narrowly escaped falling 
in with the Athenian squadron bound for Chios, through 
a false alarm of a meditated insurrection at Erythrse, 
which induced him to turn back to ascertain the truth. 
About the same time a squs&on of twelve galleys, one 
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Laconian, ope Syracusan, and ten from Thurii, where 
*the Peloponnesian interest now prevailed ag£n, arrived 
at Cnidus under the command of a Rhodian exile, 
Dorieus soif of Diagoras. Cnidus had been induced by 
Tissa^hernes to revolt from Athens, and half of the 
galleys remained to guard it, while the rest took their 
Bta-don at the Triopian foreland, with the view of inter- 
cepting some cornships which were known to he on 
their way from Egypt, and probably bound for Athens. 
But the Athenian fleet, sailing from Samos, captured 
the six galleys at Triopium, and nearly succeeded in 
storming Cnidus, which was without walls ; but was at 
length forced to return, after ravaging the Cnidian ter- 
ritory, to its station at Samos. • 

One of the first objects that engaged the attention 
of Astyochus, when he came to Miletus, was the revision 
of the treaty which Chalcideus had concluded with 
Tissaphernes. The Peloponnesians had begun to be 
somewhat dissatisfied witk the conduct of the satrap, 
who, from motives which we shall soon find a fitter oc- 
casion to explain, had made a considerable reduction in 
the rate of pay which he had promised to their seamen. 
Still the pay, though lowered, was sufficient, and regu- 
larly furnished ; and the plunder of lasus was not yet 
expended ; the ^^esians zealously contributed to all the 
demands of the war. But it was thought expedient to 
bind Tissaphernes by articles more explicit than those 
of the former treat^; and a nejw one was framed, 
which provided that the king should maintain all the 
forces he might send for, as long as they rMained in his 
dominions. This seems to have been the most im- 
portant alteration made in the conditions of the alliance ; 
h)r the clause in the first treaty which declared the king 
entitled to all the territories and cities which he or his 
ancestors had ever possessed, was retained with a very 
slight variation of expression. After the new treaty 
was ratified, Theramenes reigned his command to As- 
tyochus, and departed ; «but venturing to cross the 
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^gean in a small vessel, in the most daAg^ous season 
he was losf at sea. ^ 

The Athenian squadron designed for the siege oi 
Chios, after losing three galleys in a storm',* first sailed 
to Lesbos to complete its preparations, andTon arriving 
at Chios the new generals, ^ing decidedly superior both 
by sea and land, began to fortify a place called Bel- 
phinium, not far from the city, which was both naturaSy 
strong on the land side, and 'Commanded several harbours. 
The Chians, dispirited by their past defeats, and dis- 
trustful of one another — for several citizens had been put 
to death by the oligarchical government on the charge 
of favouring the Athenians — did not venture on any 
attempt to interrupt the enemy's works, but sent to 
Miletus for aid. Astyochus, as he had threatened, 
turned a deaf ear to their request, and Pedaritus, in his 
despatches to Sparta, complained of the admiral's conduct, 
but was obliged to remain inactive. The losses and 
sufferings of the Chians were greatly increased by the 
desertion of their slaves, who, as ^ey were extraordinarily 
numerous, imd had been treated with much harshness 
on account of the^jealousy which their numbers inspired, 
now that the besiegers began to entrench themselves in 
a permanent position, ran away in crowds, and by their 
knowledge of the country were enabled most grievously 
to annoy their masters. As the evil grew, and the 
Athenian works advanced, Pedaritus sent again to ex- 
postulate with Astyophus, and to urge him to come to 
the relief of Chios with his whole fleet, while it was yet 
time to saVb ' it, before the enemy's fortifications were 
completed. And as the allies began to express thei^ 
anxiety on behalf of the Chians, the admiral's pride ana 
resentment at length gave way, and he prepared to 

‘ This teemi clearly the meaning of the words kKitXitM b asAfjri 

Thuc. viil. 38., which have ^ ven rise to various conjectures, ns may 
be seen in Dr. Amold*^B note. *A^r/Cw word commonly used on 

such occasions, meaning simply to rinA or drown. So Xenophon, Hell. i. 
6. S& It rrjt B’kXmrrccv JElian, V. H. 

ZiL 61 . BoUatt — >v¥»iidv avrw 

^ • Yet Dobree's difficulty is no» remoesd by Dr. Arnold’s observation on 
Thuc. vUL 34. It is far ftom clear why the Athenians should have gone 
to JLnboe for buUdingtools, instead of bringing them ffrom Samos. 
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comply witli their demand. But as he was on the point 
’of sailings he received advice from CauiHis^ 'that a 
squadron of twenty-seven galleys had arrived there from 
Peloponnesus, with eleven Spartan commissioners on 
board, who were appointed to aid him with their 
coun^ls. This squadron had been fitted out at the so- 
licitation of the two agents whom Phamabazus had sent 
to Sparta, and was pla^oed under the command of An- 
tisthenes. The commissioners were appointed in con- 
sequence of the complaints of Pedaritus, and were em- 
powered, if they should think fit, to remove Astyochus, 
and to put Antisthenes in his room. They were also 
instructed to send this sljuadron, or any other force which 
they should deem requisite, to (he Hellespont, under the 
command of Clearchus. At Melos, as they crossed the 
iEgean, they liad faUen in with ten Athenian galleys, 
and captured three of them ; but fearing that the rest 
would give notice of their approach at Samos, they 
shaped their course to Ctete, and, fetching a large com- 
pass, at length reached Caunus, ftom whence they sent 
to Miletus, to apprise Astyochus of their arrivaL 

He immediately dropped the design of the expedition 
to Chios for an object which, both on public and per- 
sonal grounds, was so much more interesting to him, and 
proceeded southyrard for the purpose of escorting the 
squadron and his assessors to Miletus. As he passed 
by tlie isle of Cos, he took advantage of a terrible earth- 
quake, which had reC&ntly thrownidown a great part of the 
principal city, to complete its destruction, and to spoil 
the islanders, who took refuge in the mountains, of all 
their property. He ha^l purposed to land at Cnidus for 
^le night; but when he arrived there he learnt that 
Charminus, tlie Athenian admiral, was stationed with 
20 galleys on the south-east coast, to look out for the 
squadron that had just put into Caunus ; and he was 
persuaded by the Cnidians to pursue his voyage until 
he fell in with Charminus. He therefore held on his 
course to the isle of Sym^, where the Athenians lay, and 
a part of his fleet liaving been separated in a dark rainy 
c 4 » 
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night from the rest, presented itself in tlie morning alone 
£o the Viewi of Charminus, who took it for {he squadron 
which he was seeking, and immediately attacked it, sank 
three galleys, and disabled some others. BuV his victory 
was suddenly interrupted by the main body<of the Pe- 
loponnesian fleet, which coming up from his rear to the 
scene of action, began to surround his small squadK)n. 
He lost six, but effected his escafpc with the rest to Ha- 
licarnassus. Astyochus retarned to Cnidus, where he 
was joined by the squadron from Caunus ; and the 
united armament proceeded in triumph to erect a trophy 
on Syme. Soon after it had sailed back to Cnidus, the 
Athenian fleet also repaired to Viyme, to fetch away the 
naval stores which Chai^pinus had left there ; but though 
it passed near the Peloponnesian station, no offer of 
battle was made on either side. 

While the Peloponnesians were refitting their galleys 
at Cnidus, Tissaphernes came to confer with the Spartan 
commissioners on their commofi interests ; and they both 
laid before him their views as to the future conduct of 
the war, and remonstrated with him on some points of 
his past proceedifgs. Among them was Lichas, the 
same person whom we have met with on other occasions l, 
and who on this was the foremost to sustain the dignity 
of Sparta. He alone appears to have l^en struck by the 
Importance of the concessions which had been made to 
the court of Persia in both the treaties concluded with 
Tissaphernes. If the king was acknowledged to have a 
right to all the territories that his ancestors had ever 
ruled, it would foUow, he observed, that not only all the 
islands of the Mgean, but Thessi^y, Locris, and Boeotia, 
must again be parts of the Persian empire ; and 
Sparta, instead of restoring liberty to Greece, would be 
replacing tlie barbarian yoke on her neck. He could 
not consent to receive the Persian pay for their troops 
on such terms* The treaties must be altered, or the 
negotiation must cease/' It is not clear that the 
inferences pointed out by Licl^ss were contemplated by 

» Vol HI. p. b40. 352. 
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either party at the making of the treaty ; but his remark 
•rendered some declaration necessary. I'issaphernes 
would neither alter nor explain the obnoxious clause^ 
and broke off the conference with signs of indignant 
anger. It is certainly possible that he may have been 
really irritated by the observation of Lichas^ having 
hoped to gratify the pride of his master^ by obtaining a 
nominal admission of ’antiquated pretensions^ without 
giving offence to the Greeks.*^ But his character renders 
it more probable^ that if he had felt any anger he would 
not have betrayed it^ and that the emotion he displayed 
was a mere pretext for abruptly terminating an interview 
which did not promise him any advantage. 

The issue of this scene disppsed the Peloponnesians 
the more readily to receive overtures which about this 
time were made to them by some of the principal Rho- 
tlians, who desired to break off their connection with 
Athens. The accession of this great and flourishing 
island to the Spartan confederacy would open a prospect 
of reinforcements for their fleets and of supplies which 
might enable them to maintain it without the aid of 
Tissaphemes. They therefore sailed ^rom Cnidus with 
ninety-four galleys, and suddenly appeared before Cami- 
rus. The greater part of the inhabitants, who knew 
nothing of the in\itation on which they had come, were 
terrified at the sight of this formidable armament, es- 
pecially as their town was not fortified, and fled. The 
Spartans however cailed a meeting, which was attended 
by their partisans who remained in Camirus, and by 
deputations from the two other principal towns of the 
island, Lindus and lalysi^, and which decided on revolt. 
The Athenians at Samos heard, a little too late, of the 
danger, and though they sailed to Rhodes without delay, 
they found it in the enemy’s power. Henceforth it 
became a principal object of their operations. But as it 
was able to defend itself against their attacks, the Pelo- 
ponnesians, having levied a sum of about two and thirty 
talents from the Rhodians, laid up their fleet for the 
rest of the winter. 
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FRQQH THE BEGINNING OF THE UUPTURE BETWEEN THE 
SPARTANS AND ALCIBIAITES TO THE OVERTIIBOW OP 
THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS^ AND THE RE- 
STORATION OF ALCIBIADES. 

In the interval betw^n the bhttle of Miletus and the 
interview of Tissaphern^ witli the Spartan commissioners 
at Cnidus, some transactions had taken place, which 
were pregnant with very important changes, and gave 
a singular complexity to the affairs of the contending 
parties. Alcibiades, as we have seen, not only fought 
against his countrymen at Miletus, but exerted himself 
with great apparent earnestness and activity to deprive 
them of the fruits of their victory. Up to this moment 
there is no reason; to doubt that he was seriously bent on 
serving the cause of the Peloponnesians, as that which 
was the sole foundation of his ambitious or vindictive 
hopes. But henceforth his conduct w^ entirely changed, 
and his views appear to have taken an opposite direction. 

Though he had attracted great admiration at Sparta 
by his t^ents and address, and especially by the flexi- 
bility with which he adapted himself to the national 
character aikd habits, he does not seem to have gained 
any friends, and he made at least one implacable enemy, 
in king Agis. Thucydides only mentions the facV, 
without explaining the cause of his animosity. One 
quite adequate, and perfectly probable, is assigned by 
later writers i, who rdate that Agis suspected Alcibiades 
of having dishonoured his queen Timsa. The silence 
of Thucydides, on a point of this nature, cannot cast 
any doubt on the story, a^ since it is certain that^ 

^ Justin, V. 2. Plutarch, Ale. 23. 
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Agis was convinced of his wife s infidelity^ it would be. 
• kn absurd stretch of incredulity to doubt that 'be believed 
Alcibiades to be her paramour. Whether his jealousy 
was well foifnded; is a different question ; but the cha- 
racter of Aldibiades renders it very credible that he should 
have engaged in such an intrigue, less perhaps under the 
imjmlse of passion than of vanity ambitious^ as he is 
reported to have avowed, of giving a king to Sparta. 
Timaia's fondness for him ia*said to have been carried to 
such an excess, that, in her private apartments, among her 
female attendants, she called her infant son Leotywiidefi 
by his name. Agis had^no difficu^y in finding instru- 
ments for his revenge. The success and influence of 
Alcibiades among the Asiatic Greeks, though immedi- 
ately subservient to the interest of Sparta, were of 
tliemselves sufficient to awaken the jealousy of the go- 
vernment, as well as the envy of many leading individuals. 
The suggestions of Agis probably contributed toward 
representing him as a dangerous person, whom it was 
necessary for the public safety to put out of the way. 
The great armament under Theramenes seemed to af- 
ford full security ; and orders were s3nt either with it, 
or soon after, to Astyochus, to despatch Alcibiades. 
According to one acccount he was warned of his danger 
by 'rima&a ; he at Jeast received timely notice of it, and 
henceforth did not again put himself in the power of the 
Spartans, but attached himself wholly to the court of 
Tissaphernes. • 

The treachery of the Spartan government, if it did 
not strongly rouse his resentment, so altered his position, 
as to compel him to adopt a new course. It was no 
longer with the aid of Sparta, but in spite of her hos- 
tility, that he could hope to overtlirow his enemies, and 
to recover his station at Athens ; and the safety of his 
country became iftdissolubly linked with his own. But 
though the same motive now induced him to thwart the 

1 So our Buckingham — whose diameter in many points resembled that 
Alt Alcibiades — during his embassnin France, as Clarendon says, **had the 
ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to dedicate hit mutt violent affbetiuu to 
a lady of a very tublime quality.** 
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Peloponnesians^ which had hitherto engaged him in 
'their Servije^ he was also desirous that the Athenians^ 
before they received his assistance^ shoidd feel their 
need of him^ and should look up to him cLs a powerful 
benefactor. Both these objects he hoped to accomplish 
through the favour of Tissaphemes. He easily insi- 
nuated himself into the satrap's good graces^ by tLiose 
arts of flattery in which he wa^ so profound a master as 
not to fear competition eien with an oriental courtier. 
Tissaphemes was so much delighted with his society^ 
that he is said to have given the name of Alcibiades to 
his favourite park. But for the purpose of gaining his 
patron’s confidence^ so as to m'ake him the instrument 
of his own designs^ Alcibiades well knew that something 
more was requisite than to minister to the amusements 
of his leisure hours. It was not a conformity of taste 
and habits^ but of interests^ that could effect a solid union 
between them. It was therefore his aim to draw Tis- 
saphemes into the train of** measures which he had 
planned for his own ends, by representing it as indis- 
pensible to his safety and prosperity. 

The first step ms not difiicult. He counselled Tis- 
saphemes to contract the supplies which he had hitherto 
furnished for the maintenance of the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
and this advice was too congenial to fhe satrap’s avarice 
not to be readily adopted. It was at the instigation 
of Alcibiades that he reduced the pay of the seamen from 
a drachma a day, first to three flfths and then to one 
half of that amount, and became gradually less and less 
punctual in his disbursements. ^ His counsellor likewise 
prompted him with arguments to meet the remonstrances 
of the Peloponnesians, instructing him to plead the example 
of the Athenians, who from motives not of parsimony but 


1 Krueger (Comment, ad Dionya. p. 354.) «ecmH t6 have quite bewildered 
himielf in his account of these transactions. He has not observed that 
Thucydides, c. 4a, clcariy ascribes the first reduction of the pay to the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades. He therefore resorts to conjectures equally unno- 
eesMry and irnprobaule * that Tissaphemes made an addition out of hia 
«wn coflhrs to the pay allowed by the king, so as to raise it to a drachma 
which he then cut down to one half by tlie advice of Alcibiades ; or 
tbat the words itriioetxMf ’Arviaqs arc on interpolation. 
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{n tlieir flee\ allowed tlidr sailors only half o drachma af 
' day : and he. suggested to him that a small sum of money^ 
judiciously ^stributed among the commanders of the 
allied forces, would silence their complaints; and in fact 
none but Hermocrates was able to withstand this bait. 
He himself undertook in the satrap’s name to answer the 
applications which wera made to him by the revolted 
cities for pecuniary aid. T^e Chians he dismissed with 
a sharp rebuke : “ wealthy as they were, they ought to be 
ashamed of calling upon others, not only to risk their 
lives, but to spend their resources, for the defence of 
their liberty,” The others he admonished that it was 
only reasonable they should contribute as much at least, 
if not more, for the protection o^ their independence, as 
they had heretofore paid to tlie Athenians. For all, 
there was one specious pretext to cover the rejection of 
their demands. Tissaphernes was obliged to use a 
srtrict economy, so long as he carried on the war with 
his private funds : he would be both just and liberal, 
whenever he received a sufficient supply of treasure from 
the king.” 

But at the same time he endeavoured to impress Tis- 
saphernes with a view of the wfir, and of his own relation 
to the belligerents, different from that which he had 
hitherto taken. l*issaphernes had hitherto been sincerely 
anxious to overthrow the power of Athens, which he had 
been used to conside^^ as the only enemy that his master 
had to fear in the west, and he had been preparing to 
bring a great armament from Phoenicia to i^id the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Alcibiades now moderated his eagerness by 
Jointing out to him a hew and greater danger, with 
which the king would be threatened, if the same state 
should acquire the ascendancy in Greece both by sea 
and land. So long as Greece was divided between two 
rival powers, neither could ever be formidable to the 
king, who might always turn the arms of the one against 
the other. But if the ompire of the sea should be 
united to that of the land,*he might be brought into an 
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immediate and hazardous struggle with ^6/ single mis- 
tress of G^^e. It was both cheaper and^ safer to let 
the Greeks grind each other down in a protracted conflict. ' 
If however it was necessary to side with either party, 
the king's interests were less at variance with those of 
Athens than with her rival's. Her views were plainly 
directed to the establishment of her maritime dominion ; 
and for the sake of securing it;, she would probahl;^ be 
willing to resign the sovereignty of the Asiatic Greeks 
to the king ; whereas the l^artans professed themselves 
the champions of Grecian liberty and independence, and 
therefore, if they were victorious in their contest with 
Athens, could not consistently puffer the Greek colonies 
in Asia to remain subject to the Persian empire. It 
should therefore be thC'object of Tissaphernes first to 
extort what concessions he could from the Athenians, 
and then to rid himself of the Peloponnesians. 

These suggestions sank deep in the mind of Tissa- 
phernes, whose temper and capacity they exactly suited. 
He appears to have dismissed all intentions of bringing 
his Phoenician fleet into the Mgesm, and to have resolved 
to use it only as a pretext for keeping the Peloponnesians 
inactive by the constant expectation of being soon joined 
by a force which would overwhelm the enemy, until the 
strength of their navy was wasted, whilst the most fa- 
vourable opportunities were lost. Ee admitted Alci- 
biades to his most confidential intimacy, and Alcibiades 
it may be supposed did not fail to^make the most public 
display of the footing which he had gained in the 
satrap's favour. The report of his potent influence, 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated, reached the Athenian 
camp at Samos, and produced Vuch an effect there, thet 
he now thought it time to intimate to some of the leading 
men that his resentment was not implacable, and that he 
would be no less willing than able to render the most 
important services to his country, if he might depend on 
i:etuming to it with safety ; but that he could not fedi 
.secure so long as the govemnent was in the hands of the 
same violent democratical pdrty which had driven him 
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into exile, ^he persons to whom this message was sent, 
isagerly cau^t at the prospect which it hell out, that 
Alcibiades would lend his aid toward overthrowing the 
constitution^ and establishing an oligarchy, in which 
tliey would^ be among the principal members. The 
burdens to which the wealthier citizens were subjected 
since the Sicilian disaster, added to their ordinary causes 
of discontent, had won^ out the patience of many, and 
disposed them to desire a resolution at any cost, even at 
the risk of sacrificing the independence of the state. 
They were therefore delighted with overtures which 
promised to gratify their chief wish, and by means which 
at the same time might enable them to overcome their 
foreign enemies. Some of them crossed over to the 
continent, and had an intervieV with Alcibiades, which 
confirmed their hopes, and quickened their resolution. 
Let democracy be abolished at Athens, and he engaged 
to put them upon good terms first with Tissaphemes and 
then with the king, who would be more inclined to trust 
them under a different government. On their return to 
Samos, tliey mustered their friends, and concerted their 
measures, which embraced not onlv Athens, but the 
subject states, in which they proposed to bring about a 
similar revolution ; and they now ventured publicly to 
announce the offers of Alcibiades, with the condition an- 
nexed to them, frhe great body of the citizens in the 
fleet, startled by the sacrifice required from them, but 
attracted by the adv^tages of the Persian alliance, which 
would supply the deficiencies of 'their own exhausted 
treasury, remained in a state of suspense, wjiich was in- 
terpreted by the authors of the project as acquiescence. 
Having made this first and most critical step, they again 
held a private meeting of their adherents, and took the 
proposals of Alcibiades into more mature consideration. 
No objection was offered by any one present, except by 
Phrynichus the general, an unprincipled but sharpsighted 
adventurer, who declared that he placed no confidence 
either in the intentions Of Alcibiades, or in his ability 
to fulfil his promises, and that their whole scheme ap* 
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peared to him big with dangers which thoy had not suf- 
ficiently w^ghed. He could not believe that Alcibiadea 
was at heart more friendly to oligarchy than to demo- 
cracy^ or that he desired any other revolution than one 
which would enable his partisans to bring him back in 
triumph : and they must be on tlieir guard that he did 
not involve them in a civil war. On the other hand it 
seemed incredible that the king p ould ever be persuaded 
to expose himself to tlie enmity of the Peloponnesians^ 
who were now formidable at sea and masters of several 
important cities in his dominions^ for the sake of the 
Athenians^ whom he could not trust. Their plan of 
establishing oligarchical govemnent in the subject states^ 
would^ he was convinced^ be attended with consequences 
which they did not expect. Instead of inducing the re- 
volted towns to submit to their authority, it would en- 
courage the others to rebel. What their subjects 
wanted was not a change in their constitution, but in- 
dependence ; and if they wercfforced to continue under 
Athenian sovereignty, they w'ould prefer the rule of the 
Athenian people to that of an oligarchy, which they knew 
by experience to be far more oppressive. It was by the 
very persons who would take the lead in an oligarchical 
government that they were plundered and trampled on, and 
it was to the people alone that they looked for protection, 
when their property or their persons were threatened 
with violence. If ^e supreme power should fall into 
the hands of their oppressors, they would have no refuge 
left. 

These reflections do indeed give us a still higher 
opinion of the sagacity and judgment of Phrynichus, 
than the circumspection which Yie displayed on a former 
occasion in his military character. Thucydides adds the 
sanction of his own authority to the conjecture of 
Phrynichus as to the designs of Alcibiades ; and there 
can be no doubt that he would have preferred any form 
of democracy to the kind of oligarchy which his new 
ftiends wished to estabUsh. vBut he seems to have had 
two motives for professing* himself hostile to the 
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existing coiwtitution. He might expect that the first 
attempt made to subvert it would involve the ruin of 
* Androcles and other demagogues^ his personal enemies^ 
who^ as long as they retained their influence, would 
stand in the^way of his recall ; and he might think that 
the condition which he attached to his oflers, while it 
rendered them the more plausible, might serve as a 
colour for evasion and« delay. Perhaps as' the final 
result he anticipated a contf^st between two factions, in 
which he might be umpire, and might carry away the 
stake. 

But the oligarchical party at Samos, making their 
wishes the measure of probability, slighted the warnings 
of Phrynichus, adhered to their first resolution, and 
sent a deputation to Athens headed by Pisander, one of 
the persons who had been most active in keeping up 
the public alarm in the aflair of the Hermes-busts, to 
negotiate for the recall of Alcibiades, the abolition of 
democratical institutions, a«d alliance with Persia. Phry- 
nichus now began to think his own position dangerous ; 
he foresaw that, if Alcibiades should be restored, he 
should be exposed to his fiercest resentpient, as the man 
who alone had endeavoured to thwart his views; he 
therefore determined to strike the first blow. He sent 
a letter to Astyochus, informing him of the injury that 
Alcibiades was doftig to the Peloponnesian cause, and 
of the attempts he was making to gain Tissaphernes for 
Athens, adding an ej^cuse or explanation of his own 
treachery. BuIF Astyochus had neither the means nor 
the will to serve the wishes of Phrynichus. .Alcibiades, 
after the warning he had received, no longer put him- 
self in the power of the Spartans, and Astyochus, as 
clearly appears from Uie sequel, had sold himself to Tis- 
saphemes. He repaired to Magnesia, where the satrap 
was residing, and communicated the contents of the letter 
to him and Alcibiades. Alcibiades immediately wrote to 
the principal officers at Samos, complaining of the 
treason of Phrynichus, and demanding that he should 
be put to death. On this occasion Phrynichus, blinded 
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perhaps by his fears^ seems to have been darted by his 
*wonted sa^city ; unless we should suppose his conduct 
the result of a very bold as well as subtle artifice. He 
again wrote to Astyochus, intimating no suspicion of 
his breach of secrecy^ but only complaining of his want 
of caution^ and offered to betray the Athenian anuament 
into his hands^ with the town of Samos, which like most 
of the others in Ionia was unfortified, minutely describing 
all the particulars of the plfin. Astyochus betrayed this 
letter also to Alcibiades, who sent a fresh charge against 
Phrynichus to Samos. But before his despatch arrived 
there, Phrynichus — who had either discovered or 
foreseen the behaviour of Astjjochus — announced that 
the enemy, as he had been informed on good authority, 
was preparing to take ^ advantage of the weakness of 
tlie town ilnd of the absence of a part of the fleet, and 
to surprise their encampment : and that no time should 
lie lost in fortifying Samos, and taking other pre- 
cautions ; and he immcdiatcly«gave his orders as general 
to the same effect. After this the letter of Alcibiades, 
which confirmed his information as to the enemy's 
designs, was not^ only harmless, but seemed to prove 
that both the charges were malicious fabrications. 
Alcibiades now laboured still more earnestly to convince 
Tissaphemes of the policy of siding with Athens ; and 
the conference at Cnidus, which slfowed that he had 
judged rightly of the temper and views of Sparta, added 
fresh weight to his arguments, /fhe satrap's inclina- 
tion now tended thhs way ; and he wal only restrained 
from yielding to it by his fear of the Peloponnesians, 
whose naval superiority made it dangerous to provoke 
them. 1 ^ 

In the mean while Pisander and his colleagues 
executed their commission at Athens with great success. 


' Thii afipean to be the meaning of Thucydidef, viil. 52., and not to be 
improperly or harahly expressed according to the reading Ac- 

cording to the reading irda^Sijpas, which Krueger prefers, the views at- 
tribute to Tissaphemes, whether it udbs the confidence of Alcibiades or 
that of the Athenians that he is suppofod to desire to gain, would, even if 
In thenuelvea probable, be much more obscurely intimated. 
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In the popukir assembly he exhibited the prospect which 
was now opened of overcoming the Peloponnesians* 
*with the aid of Persia^ and stated the terms on which 
this benefit was to be purchased: that the decree 
against Alci^iades must first be repealed^ and that some 
changes must be made in the constitution. Pisander 
had^to encounter a vehement opposition both from the 
ardent friends of democracy, and from the personal 
enemies of Alcibiades. He ,probably had some in die 
great priesdy families the Eumolpids and Ceryces, 
which filled the most important offices in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. They endeavoured to alarm the superstition 
of the people, while otlicrs appealed to its pride, and 
exclaimed against the indignity of making a way for 
the return of Alcibiades on the fuin of the laws. But 
the main point had been already gained, when the 
public spirit was brought down to a state in which it 
could tolerate such a proposal, though cautiously worded, 
so as to leave it doubtful «vhat parts of its institutions 
the people would be required to sacrifice. Pisander felt 
the strong ground on which he stood, and was not 
moved either by the indignant protestations of the 
demagogues, or by the solemn adjurations of the priests, 
but calmly called on his opponents to answer a plain 
question. He successively interrogated each of them, 
whether he saw aftiy hope of safety for the common- 
wealth, now that tlie Peloponnesians had raised a navy 
at least as powerful a^ their own, which was maintained 
by Persian gold,* and were masters* of more cities than 
remained attached to the Athenian confederacy, unless 
the King could be brought over to their side. None 
voiitured to reply in the affirmative, and Pisander 
triumphantly concluded : The only way of gaining 
this fl^y is to temper our constitution, and to fill the 
chief offices of the state, in such a manner that he may 
be able to trust us : this is not a time to discuss forms 
of government, but to provide for the public safety. 
If the innovations that mjiy be expedient for the pre- 
sent should not satisfy us, they may be hereafter revised. 

D 2 
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Alcibiades must be restored; for he is. the only man 
'vrho can accomplish the object for which these changes^ 
are to be made.*' Urged by the apparent necessity of* 
the case^ and soothed by the hope of presuming its 
concesnons^ the people yielded^ and passed a decree^ 
by which Pisander and ten other commissioners were 
invested with full powers to negotiate with Tissaphernes 
and Alcibiades. Fisinder at •the same time^ wisning 
to get rid of Phrynichus, imputed the fall of lasus to 
his treachery. He and Scironides^ one of his colleagues^ 
were recalled^ and Leon and Diomedon were sent to 
supply their place. 

Pisander neither had fully disclosed the nature of the 
political changes which he had in view, nor did he mean 
to rely on the consent of the people for bringing them 
about. He had more convenient instruments at his 
command. In most of the Greek states the ambition of 
individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given rise to 
a number of private associations, for purposes either 
wholly or mainly political, some attached to a single 
leader, others unit^ by the common interests of the 
members. Thesf clubs were of long standing at Athens. 
(^Iimon had formed one, which rallied round him as its 
centre, attracted not more perhaps by his fortune and 
abilities than by his principles, shared the reproach 
which he incurred by his partiality for Sparta, and 
proved its devotedness to his person at the battle of 
Tanagra. It seems to have been«.by means of a similar 
union that Thucydides, the rival of Pericles, endea- 
voured to oollect and guide the strength of the aristocra- 
tical party. It was so perhaps^that Nicias and Alcibiades 
had been enabled to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolfis. 
It was on his command over such associations that Al- 
cibiades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious 
designs. But there appear to have been many political 
clubs at Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, 
but merely aimed at certain objects in which all the 
members were equally condjpmed. The defective a(l- 
ministration of justice exposed unprotected individuals 
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to vexation arid wrong, but enabled a number who com- 
bined their mrtunes and credit the more easily to* shield* 
each other, or to strike a common enemy. Another end 
for which speh coalitions were formed, was to control 
the electionfi for offices of trust and power, either with 
a view» to self-defence, or to the extension of their in- 
fluej;ice. In every case both the object and the means, 
if not positively illegal, were such as the law did not re- 
cognise ; the mutual attachment of the associates was 
stronger than the ties by which they were bound to 
the state, and even than those of blood ; and the law of 
honour which generally prevailed among them required 
that they should shrink fVom no sacrifice and from no 
crime, which the common interest might demand. These 
associations therefore were hotbeds of seditious and re- 
volutionary projects ; and Phrynichus found it easy to 
engage them on his side ; and before he left Athens, he had 
organised an extensive conspiracy among them for the 
immediate subversion of the democratical government. 

Leon and Diomedon arrived off tlie coast of Asia be- 
fore liim to take the command of the fleet, and soon after 
sailed to Rhodes to inspect the enemy's condition. 
They found the Peloponnesian fleet still laid up, but 
made a landing on the island and gained a victory over 
the troops which marched against them, and then sta- 
tioned themselves ^t Choice to watch the movements of 
the enemy, and to seize all occasions of annoying him. 
While they were h^re Pedaritus sent to Rhodes, to 
announce that the Athenians had cotnpleted their works, 
and that Chics could only be saved by the^ immediate 
succour of the whole Peloponnesian armament. But be- 
fore it could move to his relief, collecting all his land 
forces, he made a sudden attack on the enemy's naval 
camp, and succeeded in storming it, and in taking some of 
their galleys which were hauled up there ; but the Athe- 
nians soon brought up their main body, and an action 
ensued in which he was defeated and slain. The siege 
now became closer than bdfore, both by sea and land, 
and the Chians began to suffer greatly from hunger. 

D 3 
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About the same time Pisander and his. ^Ueagues ar- 
rived, 'and^opened the negotiation with which they wer^ 
entrusted, and which Alcibiades conducted. on behalf of' 
Tissaphemes. But affairs were no longer ^in the state 
in which Pisander had left them, when he^was deputed 
by the oligarchical party at Samos to Athens. «Tissa- 
phernes was then, in appearance at least, wavering 
between the two beUigereuts, but inclined tc espouse the 
cause of the Athenians. Jlis however was a character 
in which fear predominated over every other impulse, 
and he had soon abandoned all thoughts of the more 
hazardous course which had been last suggested by 
Alcibiades, which would have involved him in a contest 
with the Peloponnesians, and recurred to the plan, 
which, when it was first proposed to him, he had 
adopted with entire approbation, of letting both powers 
waste themselves in a protracted conflict with each other. 
Alcibiades saw that he could not hope to lead the satrap 
beyond the line of neutrality,«ond had therefore to devise 
a scheme for saving his cre^t, and extricating himself 
from his engagements. He determined to force the 
Athenians them|elves to break off the negotiations by 
making demands which it was impossible for them to 
grant ; and Tissaphemes thought it prudent to mask 
his intentions, and to leave a door open for a future ac- 
commodation, and was therefore willflig that they should 
seem to have rejected his overtures. The conferences 
were held in his presence, and ^cibiades, who spoke 
for him, advanced in his demands, as the Athenian com- 
missioners gave way. He was hardly prepared for the 
full extent of their compliance. Even when he exacted 
the cession of all Ionia and of the adjacent islands, die 
found them still yielding. But when, in a third inter- 
view, he required that the king should be at liberty to 
keep as many ships as he would on the sea, and to send 
diem in any direction along his own coasts, the patience 
of the comiuissioners was exhausted. This seemed 
equivalent to an abdication ef the maritime sovereignty 
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of Athens and being now convinced that Alcibiades 
yras trifling with them^ they indignantly putf an ‘end to 
* the negotiation, and return^ to Samos. 

Having thus broken with the Athenians, Tissaphernes 
made it his]|next care to sooth the Peloponnesians ; and 
he immediately proceeded to Caunus, and invited their 
commanders to an interview. He saw that the policy 
he Ttad adopted required that he should open his coffers 
to them ; ^at without a sppply of money they could 
not maintain their fleet, or would be compelled to 
hazard a battle on disadvantageous terms with the 
Athenians ; in either case the balance which he wished 
to preserve would be los*. There was however beside a 
danger to apprehend, which still more nearly concerned 
him. Urge(l by their need, and* irritated by his conduct, 
tliey might easily be tempted to seize by force what he 
withheld from them, and at once to satisfy their wants 
and their revenge, by plundering and ravaging his pro- 
vince. Yet, after the co«ference at Cnidus, Ihey could 
not accept his subsidies until a new treaty had been con- 
cluded, on terms which would remove the objections of 
Lichas. All therefore he could attempt was to save his 
master's dignity as far as possible, and to elude the 
jealousy of Sparta by vague and ambiguous language. 

These objects he seems to have accomplished in a third 
treaty, dated from*the plain of the Micander, but ratified, 
it would appear, by the governors of all the western 
maritime provinces (jf I'ersia. For, beside Tissaphernes, 
the sons of Pharnaces, the fatheriof Pharnabazus, are 
mentioned as parties, with a personage namedJJieramenes, 
probably the same who is elsewhere said to have married 
aflsister of Darius. In t£is treaty the article which had 
before given offence was so limited, as to imply nothing 
inconsistent with the independence of the European 
Greeks, but yet so as not to renounce any claim that the 
Persian king had ever advanced, and distinctly enough, 
though in a singular form, to recognise his right to the 
sovereignty of the Asiatic colonies. It declared,, that 
the king's country, so far as it lay in Asia, belonged to 
D 4 
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the king : language which could have no ipeaning^ un- 
less it •referred to districts which had for a time ceased, 
to be subject to him in fact : and in this sense it seems 
to have been understood by all parties. A ^ore explicit 
stipulation than was contained in either of t^e preceding 
treaties as to the maintenance of the Peloponnesian fleet 
was introduced into this^ though with reference a 
previous compact the terms o£i which are not stated. 
Tissaphemes engages to fupish pay for the ships which 
had been sent from Peloponnesus^ according to the ori- 
ginal contract'^ until those which the king was fitting 
out should arrive. After that the Peloponnesians must 
either maintain their own armament^ or consider all the 
supplies which they receive for that purpose from 
Tissaphemes — though* he bound himself to advance 
them — as a loan id be repaid at the end of the war, 
which was to be carried on in concert by the two allied 
fleets. As soon as this treaty was concluded, Tissa- 
phemes executed one part ol^ its conditions, by an im- 
mediate payment, and assumed die appearance of 
actively preparing to bring up the great Phoenician fleet, 
to which the ti;^ contending parties had long been 
looking forward with anxious expectation. 

The Peloponnesians now determined to return, as 
Tissaphemes himself wished them to do, to Miletus. 
But before they had left Rhodes, th^y were invited by 
an embassy from Eretria to lend their aid toward effect- 
ing the revolt which had been long^editated in Euboea. 
One of tlie main obstacles to the execution of that 
design had been recently removed. The town of Oropus, 
which, so long as it remained in the hands of the Athe- 

• 

^ XAfcuf Tfis Sm rijr 'AriOf tTteu. Thuo. viil. 58. 

^ Kara ra ivyxis/Mut. It is not clear whether this refers to the,_ratc of 
pay, or only to the general undertaking mentioned viiL 5., 

xoftSup. The rate of pay specified at Sparta appears, from viii. 
to hnveLeen a drachma a day. But it seems that after the third treaty 
with Tinaphernes the Peloponnesians contented themselves with tlie or. 
dlnary allowance; for Xenophon, Hell. 1. 5.5., sficaksof a contract by which 
the king hadengaged to give half a drachma a day. Krueger, p. Soft, sup. 
poees tbatthia was the rate always implied when no particular sum was ex- 
* 
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Ilians^* afforded them the means of continually annoying 
the idand, and especially its opposite neighbour lihretria/ 
*had been betrayed to the Boeotians^ notwithstanding the 
presence of an Athenian garrison^ by a party of the citi- 
zens^ aided l)y some Eretrians^ who were now eager to 
shake off the authority of Athens. But the Peloponne- 
sian^commanders considered the relief of Chios as an 
object of superior impor^nce^ and toward the beginning 
of the spring of 41 1 set sail frrjpa Rhodes with their whole 
annament. In their passage^ off the Triopian foreland^ 
they saw the Athenian fleet, which had just left its sta- 
tion at Chalce. There was no disposition on either side 
to risk an immediate attaek ; but this movement of the 
Athenians, who arrived at Samos about the same time 
that the enemy reached Miletus, ’convinced the Pelopon- 
nesians that tliey should not be able to relieve Chios with- 
out a battle. But while tliey remained in suspense, the 
Chians, hard pressed by the siege, made a vigorous 
effort for their own deliverance. A Spartan named 
Leon, who accompanied Antisthcnes to Miletus, had 
taken the command in the room of Pedaritus, and had 
brought a squadron of twelve galleys,, which had been 
left to guard Miletus while the fleet lay at Rhodes. 
With this reinforcement the Chians were able to man 
thirty-six galleys the Athenians only numbered thirty- 
two. The besieg^ drew out their whole military force, 
and occupied a strong position, while their fleet ad- 
vanced against the en^my. A warm engagement ensued, 
which lasted till late in the evening*; and the Chians, if 
not victorious, were at least not worsted ; And this, in 
an action with an Athenian fleet nearly equal in num- 
bers, was still a triumph. This success was immediately 
followed by a happy change in the state of their affairs. 
Early in the spring Dercyllidas, a Spartan, marched from 
Miletus with a small body of troops toward the Helles- 


1 Nothing, it might have been suppoRed, can be clearer than the itate* 
mentofThucydideBjViii. 61., that the Chians had received the reinforce- 
ment brought to them by Lron, before they went out to fight the Atheni* 
ans, and did not go otU to meet hOi. Perhaps some Latin translator hal 
obscured the auuor's meaning. 
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pont^ to excite the cities in the satrapy of Pharnabazus 
*to revolt iSrom Athens. As soon as he arrived ther^ 
Abydos opened her gates to him^ and Lampsacus imi- 
tate the example two days after. On hearing of these 
events Strombichides sailed from Chios witlj; twenty-four 
ships^ including some transports^ and took Lampsacus^ 
an unwalled city, by storm, after defeating its troops ; 
but contented himself with th/* pillage, and permitted 
the citizens to return to^. their dwellings. Pie then 
marched against Abydos, but could not succeed there 
either by force or persuasion, and therefore crossed over 
to Sestus, which he made his station for the protection 
of the Hellespont. After his departure the Chians be- 
came decidedly superior to the enemy by sea, and 
Astyochus ventured tcf sail along the coast with two 
galleys to Chios, and to bring away the squadron with 
which they had been last reinforced to Miletus.^ The 
armament under his command now amounted to upwards 
of a hundred sail, and he aoon after appeared with it 
before Samos to offer battle to the Athenians. But the 
state of affairs at Samos, which he was probably ac- 
quainted with, dM not permit them to accept his chal- 
lenge, and he sailed back to Miletus. 

Pisander and his colleagues were not disheartened by 
the issue of their negotiation with Tissaphernes, and on 
their return to Samos, they both strdngthened the reso- 
lutions of the oligarchical faction in the fleet, and found 
rnemis to form a new oligarchical party among the 
Samians, who had so lately overpowered and persecuted 
their own npbility. Their Athenian partizans, though 
sensible of their weakness and danger, came to the 
determination of renouncing * all dependence on Alei- 
biades, who, they began to see, could never become a 
cordial adherent to such a cause as theirs, and prepared 
to meet the emergency by extraordinary efforts and 

1 VIII S3. nifi/buTlii eiMBip ricf petVf, Not certainly all the ships — which 
the Chians would not have parted with — and therefore it seems that 
l^eon’s squailron must be referred ta Yet the Chians might have added 
some of their own, so as to raise the tiumber of the Peloponnesian fleet 
tkom 91 to 112. Krueger, p. S03., supposes that the galleys not accounted 
for may have been furnished by tlie Rhodians. 
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sacrifices^ to which they encouraged one another by the 
Reflections that they should no longer be labouring for 
* any end but .their own private advantage. With this 
purpose they sent Pisander homes with five of his col- 
leagueSs to | prosecute the work which he had begun 
there, •and instructed them to establish oligarchical 
government in all the subject cities at which they might 
stop in their voyage : ^d the remaining five were de- 
spatched on the like mission^to other quarters. Diotre* 
phes, who had been appointed to command on the coast 
of Thrace, was sent from Chios with instructions of 
tlie same kind. Accordingly on his arrival at Thasos 
he abolished the demooratical constitution. But the 
result of this change was very different from that 
which its authors expected, though Pbrynichus had 
predicted it. Within two months after, when Dio- 
trephes had left the island, the Thasians began to for- 
tify their city, and prepared to resume their inde- 
pendence ; and a party lof refugees who, from their 
places of exile in Peloponnesus, had long been concerting 
measures with their friends at home for this end, un- 
expectedly found the principal obstafjle to the accom- 
plishment of their designs — the opposition of the 
commonalty — removed by the Athenians themselves. 
And such, Thucydides observes, were the consequences 
of the revolution^in most of the states where it was 
effected. Instead of reconciling them to the' rule of 
Athens, it was vie\jed not as an equivalent for in- 
dependence, but as a step toward it: and the sober 
wary spirit of the oligarchical governments^ rendered 
their success the more certain. 

« Pisander, while he executed his commission, drew 
some reinforcements of armed followers from several of 
the cities where he established oligarchical ascendency 
on his voyage to Athens. On his arrival he found that 
during his absence great progress had been made there 

1 viii. fi4. This quality seems to be mentioned here with refbr. 

ence not to the motives for desiring the change, but to the means ofcffbct* 
it. But the expression AcCsva-M is very singular and ob 

Bcure. 
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toward ihe completion of the work which he he'd set 
on foot. sHis associates^ by tlie language which they 
openly held^ had prepared the public mii^d for various 
changes in ^e laws and constitution^ some of which were 
clearly desirable^ and none very repug^^ant to die 
feelings of moderate men. They contended t|iat no 
pay ought to be allowed for any but military service ; a 
reform levelled against the abuses of the courts of 
justice^ and the popular assembly^ but which was also 
strongly recommended by grounds of economy. It was 
intimately connected with another measure^ which they 
suggested at the same time as the basis of the new 
constitution^ for limiting the %njoyment of all polidcal 
rights to a body of not more than five thousand citizens^ 
who were to be choseA with regard both to property 
and to personal qualifications. Thucydides justly ad- 
mires the ingenuity of this proposal. The number was 
large enough to conciliate those who had apprehended 
that the oligarchy to be prescribed to them was to be 
formed on a much narrower foundation, and who did 
not perceive the hollowness of this seeming liberality ; 
and it secured the good-will of all who might hope to 
be included in {lie privileged class, and who were not 
aware that its privileges would be merely nominal, and 
that the authors of the revoludon would reserve the 
substance of power to themselves.^ Bit while the leaders 
of the party covered their designs with these specious 
professions, some of their younger associates were 
serving their cause dn a different manner, by ridding 
themselves of their most obnoxious and formidable 
adversaries. Androcles was first marked out, both as a 
poweriul demagogue, interested in upholding democracy, 
and as a viedm the most agreeable to his enemy Alci- 
biades, on whom the hopes of the oligarchs at Athens 
still rested. He was removed by secret assassination. 

1 Thuc. viii. 66. tniJiup 9^ xiktt ifuXX»v. The 

Inenner in whic^theae words have sometimes been interpreted proves that 
a mederate acquaintance with the langiiage of the Greek authors may be 
as uaeOil a qualification for a historian qf Greece, as the art of handling ,‘ui 
oar oar of ahouldering a firelock. 
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and some other persons who were deemed irreconcilably 
Ijostile to their plans shared his fate. These'’ proofs of' 
^reckless daring and determined resolution struck all 
classes of the citizens with terror^ and prepared them 
passively to {submit to the will of the party which 
wielded such instruments. No formal change indeed 
was^et made in the mechanism of the constitution ; the 
popular assembly and tl)e council of five hundred still 
met^ as usuah for the transaction of public business ; 
but they deliberated under fear of the oligarchical dagger^ 
whicli was sure to reach every one who thwarted the 
wishes of the conspirators. And thus by degrees they 
usurped the entire management of affairs^ were the 
only speakers in every debate^ and no proposition was 
brought forward, either in the cbuncil or the assembly, 
which had not been previously discussed in their private 
meetings. Their boldness created an exaggerated per- 
suasion of their strength. As the extent of the con- 
spiracy could not be ascertained, none could know that 
any man he met, whether friend or stranger, was not 
privy to it ; and some notorious cases, in which men 
who were believed most adverse to oli^rchy were dis- 
covered to have taken a part in it, contnbuted to destroy 
all mutual confidence among the patriotic citizens, and 
to stifle every murmur of indignation, and all counsels 
of resistance. 

Such was the state of afiPairs when Bisander arrived ; 
and though he had totelly failed in the principal object 
of his mission, the undertaking had advanced too far, and 
his associates were too deeply engaged in it, tq be affected 
by this disappointment. The aid of Alcibiades was 
only important with a view to the foreign war; the 
domestic revolution now stood in no need of him, and in 
some respects even gained strength by his estrangement 
from it. Neither Pisander nor any of the principal 
conspirators were personally attached to him ; most of 
them perhaps were secretly jealous of hin^ and their 
rupture with him procured t)ne very useful accession to 
their party. Phrynichus, as soon as he perceived tl\at 
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the establishment of oligarchy^ instead of furthering the 
' restoratiofi of Alcibiades^ would be an effectual bar to^ 
it, became one of their warmest abettors.. Among the 
rest there was probably a great diversity of views and 
motives. Antiphon, the man whom Tlfucydides re- 
presents as the soul of the plot, and whose character 
and abilities he describes with the affectionate admiration 
of a friend and a scholar^, was a person qualified perhaps 
for filling a station like ^at of Pericles, but neither 
capable of reaching such an eminence, nor disposed to 
acquiesce in a lower sphere ; and it seems to have been 
disappointed ambition that made him hostile to the dc> 
mocratical institutions under which he felt himself de- 
pressed below his proper level. Thucydides extols his 
eloquence, which he h\id cultivated with extraordinary 
care — undoubtedly as an instrument for acquiring re- 
putation and power — and believes that he was only 
prevented from displaying it in the popular assembly 
by the jealousy which the people conceived of his in- 
t^ectual superiority, and that finding himself thus 
excluded from public life, he aided those who were 
unable to plead (heir own cause to the assembly or the 
courts of justice with his counsels. Antiphon indeed 
is said to have been the first orator who wrote speeches 
for his clients^, as he was one of the first that opened 
a school of rhetoric. But that heVas driven to this 
occupation by the cause which Thucydides mentions, is 
a view of the matter which we ^,an hardly adopt even 
on this authority. * Athens had surely been too long 
inured to *he presence of great men to be alarmed by 
the genius of Antiphon, evpn if he had had ampler 
means of displaying it. and though it may have been 
much more powerful than the literary remains attributed 


1 By tbii we do not mean that the testimony to the fact, that Thucy- 
dides was the disciple of Antiphon, is decisive, thouKh we know of no 
reason for questioning its truth. But even if the manner in whirh Thucy- 
dides speaks of him was the sole ground of the tradition, it will be not the 
less true tliat flom some cause or other the historian docs use language 
which naturally suggests the thought of such a relation. See the diMcit- 
atlon De Antiphonte, in Kuhnkens’ Opuicula, p. 9, 10. 

S See t^e dissertation dc Antiph. p. 18. 
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to him would have led us to suppose. But the elo- 
<tuence which Thucydides admired^ and which perhaps' 
“contributed to form his own, may not have been of 
the kind best adapted to sway the popular assembly, 
where, we venture to believe, that Thucydides himself 
would oiever have produced any great effect. But if 
by this or any other cause Antiphon was prevented from 
taking a part in public affairs, we could understand 
both why he was discontented with the existing order 
of things, and how he might incur the suspicion of 
disaffection, which naturally fell on a man of eminent 
talents, who kept aloof from all political pursuits. It 
seems that he had harboured the project of a revolution 
long before circumstances were ripe for carrying it into 
effect^; he had probably nevei' ceased to direct his 
thoughts toward this object, since the failure of the 
Athenian expedition opened a clearer prospect of success ; 
and it would not be a groundless conjecture, if we 
ascribed the institution ijf the extraordinary council 
already mentioned^ to his suggestion ; it at least shows 
a close affinity to measures which were undoubtedly 
his. It was he who had concerted ^,thd whole plan 
which was now about to be put into immediate 
execution ; and he had no doubt a very distinct con> 
ception of his own ultimate aims. But it is probable 
that these were stlL a secret to many of his associates, 
who may have been no less deceived by his professions, 
than those who were entirely strangers to his schemes. 
In the number of those who had thus been drawn into 
an undertaking the precise nature of which ijiey did not 
understand, we may reckon Theramenes, son of Hagnon, 
a person whose character will be more clearly unfolded 
in the progress of the history by his actions, than it 
would be by words. He is coupled by Thucydides 
with Antiphon, Phrynichus, and Pisander, as a prime 
leader in the conspiracy. But it seems evident that, 
though he was one of their most active instruments, he 
never was admitted to their inmost councils. 

'i 

* *£« viii 68. * Above. SL 
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After the return of Pisander it only remained fo give 
* a legal fijm to that supreme authority which he and 
his associates had already in substance usurped. The 
first stejp was to hold /an assembly of the people^ in 
which ten commissioners were appointed^ ifider’the title 
of Compilers with full powers to frame any ijieasi|re 
which they might judge expedient for Ae better 
government of the commonwe^th, to be laid before the 
people on a certain day^^ When the day came^ the 
assembly was held^ not at Athens^ but in a celebrated 
sanctuary of Poseidon, at Colonus, a village a mile or ^ 
two from the city : a precaution probably for the pur- 
pose of making it more select and subservient. The 
commissioners however only brought in a proposal for 
a decree, which made ‘it lawful for every Athenian to 
propose any measure he might think lit, without fear 
either of the prosecution to which the movers of illegal 
propositions were liable, or of any other ill consequence, 
and threatening all who should attempt to restrain this 
freedom with severe penalties. As soon as this decree 
was passed, the principal articles of the new constitution 
were openly "ftroyght forward. They included an entire 
change in the mode of filling public offices, the nature 
of which Thucydides does not explain. It may have 
related both to the term for which they were held, and 
to the process of appointment, whAh was probably no 
longer subjected to chance. The principle was laid 
down that no pay should be granted for any but military 
service. The limitation of the highest franchise to five 
thousand citizens, would seem only to have been declared 
in general terms, as a measure the details of which were 
reserved to another time. But the most important of 
the proposed institutions was a new council, \!^hich was 
to take the place of the Five Hundred. Five pr^idents^ 
were to be first appointed, who were to elect a hundred 
persons, and each of these three others, so as to make 
up a body of Four Hundred, which was to be invested 

v 

* * Thuc. viii. 07. 
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with unlimited power. Wliat limit was assigned to 
the duration of tlieir office3 whether it dependiyl ip any 
^ay on the five original electors^ and whether tj^ese hod 
any further share in the government, are pmts on 
which Thuc^^des has not gratified our curiosity. Thp 
Four Hundred were to have the power of assembling the 
Five Thousand as often as they thought proper. Whether 
thes(*assemblles were in theory to possess equal authority 
with those held under die old constitution, we do not 
. learn. But the clause which^eft their peetings to de- 
pend on the pleasure of the Four Hundred seems to 
have been so worded as to cherish the persuasion that 
the Five Thousand were^ to be a real and effective 
body. 

All the articles were adopted without opposition, and 
the mock assembly was dismissed. The Four Hundreds 
as soon as tliey were elected, proceeded to assume the 
reins of government. But they did not feel sure drat 
the Five Hundred would qi}iedy resign their places, and 
apprehended diat their resistance might rouse a general 
insurrection. Against this danger they thought it ne- 
cessary to take extraordinary precautions. ^ Ever since 
the enemy had occupied Decelea, all Athenians capable 
ol^ military service had been kept on duty, wiA no 
intermission but for needful refrediment, either on the 
walls, or at their ^rms, which were piled in constant 
readiness for action in various parts of the city. On 
the day appointed for the expulsion of the old council, 
the adherents of the oligarchs were directed, when they 
withdrew with dieir comrades from their stands, to let 
the rest disperse, but themselves to remain *at a short 
distance from the arras, to wait for the turn of events ; 
and they were reinfor^^d with some troops which were 
brought over for the purpose — perhaps the same whidi 
accompanied Pisander — from Andros, Tenos, Carystus, 
and .^gina. The Four Hundred then armed themselves 
each with a short sword, which they probably did..not 
tak» great care to conceal, ^d, escorted by a hundred 
and twenty of the younger eonspirators, whom they 

V0L.1V. B A 
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Iccted as a permanent guards proceeded to the council 
' chamber^ (^here the Five Hundred appear to have been 
all assembled. But as tliey were unarmed, a less' 
formidable display of force might have been sufficient to 
Q^;erawe them. When they were commamled to leave . 
the room they silently obeyed, and at the door each 
received his pay for the remainder of the year. The 
rest of the citizens were equally passive ; and the Four 
Hundred quietly installed themselves with the religious 
ceremonies usual on such occasions, and drew lots for 
their presiding members under the constitutional title 
of prytanes. 

There were perhaps not panting advocates of the 
oligarchy, who represented the erection of the new 
council as a return to Solon's institutions. But the 
spirit of a government, hostile to tlie great body of the 
people, which could only reign, as it had usurped its 
authority, by terror, soon made itself felt in every part 
of the administration. Obno|;ious citizens were removed, 
a few by executions, others by imprisonment or exile. 
Only one of the measures which commonly accompanied 
a revolution in ^Greek city was wanting on this occasion. 
The refugees, many of whom might have been useful 
auxiliaries, were not recalled, through fear of Alcibiadcs, 
whom it was probably deemed imprudent to provoke, by 
excepting him from a general act of indulgence. But 
still die government was aware that it had no chance of 
permanently keeping its ground without foreign sup- 
port; and one of«-its first objedcs was to make peace 
with Sparta. It addressed its overtures to Agis, and 
urged its claims to the confidence of an oligarchical 
power. But the Spartan kidg, believing these proposals 
to he the effect of conscious wetness, and thinking it 
impossible that so great a revolution could have been 
quietly brought about, gave no encouragement to the 
envoys^ but sent for a strong reinforcement from 
Fdoponnesus, ^nd, as soon as he had received it, 
•marched down from Decel^a toward Athens. He hoped 
dther to find disorder previdling within the city, or to 
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create it by the approach of his army ; and expected 
that^ even if the gates were not thrown open<|to Um on. 
* fiis own terms^ he should at least be able to carry the 
Long Walls^ which in a time of general confusion 
would be le^ unprotected^ at the first assault. But he 
was disappointed by the unanimity with which the 
Athenians were inspired by the presence of the invaders. 
All^remained tranquil within^ and as he came near to 
the city, the foremost of his troops were charged by a 
body of cavalry, supported ty heavy apd light infantry, 
who cut down some, and kept possession of the slain. 
This repulse convinced him of his error : he gave orders 
for retreat, and a few d|iys after dismissed the newly 
arrived troops. He now listened more favourably to 
the Athenian oligarchs, who, not discouraged by their 
failure or by the recent display of his hostile designs, 
renewed their application to him, and by his advice 
sent an embassy to treat for peace at Sparta. 

They had likewise, aj soon as the revolution was 
accomplished, deputed ten of their number to Samos — 
where they foresaw that thqir proceedings would pro- 
bably give great offence to the mass of the citizens in 
the fleet, and might provoke a daifgerous opposition 
— to vindicate the purity of their intentions, and to 
exhibit the changes which had just taken place in the 
fairest light. The seamen were to be informed that 
the government was in the hands, not of the Four 
Huiiflred only, but of five thousand citizens, a greater 
number than the ciUs of foreign, service in war time 
had ever permitted to assemble at Athens for deli- 
beration on any subject, however important, ^ The 
sqpnd of this argument Vas probably designed to catch 
the unthinking, and to persuade them that the new in- 
stitutions were really more popular dian those which 

< This, Dr. Amnld observes, cannot have been literally true, since there 
were occasions which required the presence of six thousand citizens in the 
assembly. But the assertion is clearly limited to times of war^ and it 
could hardly have iKsen ventured upon, even by so impudent a faction, if 
it had not been at least generally w>n founded. The learned reader nqinls 
not to be informed that Thucydides docs not make this assertion himself. 

B 2 
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had been abolished. ^ In substance it seems to turn 
•upon the tiallacy^ that a right which can be but seldom 
exercised is therefore of little value. B.ut the effect* 
which it would have produced at this time on the 
minds of the hearers cannot be estimated, f For the de- 
putation was stopt on its way by intelligence of some 
untoward events^ which had occurred at Samos during 
the time that the Four Hundred were establishing flieir 
dominion at Athens^ and was induced to wait at Delos 
until it should find an opportunity of executing its com- 
mission with a fairer prospect of success. 

Pisander, as we have seen, before his departure from 
Samos, had formed a new oligarchical faction there in 
the bosom of the commonalty itself, composed of per- 
sons who were averse n%t to the principles, but only to 
llie power of the defeated party, or who had been forced 
to Assemble their sentiments. They soon grew into 
a baud of about 300 conspirators, and thought them- 
selves strong enough to overthrow the democratical 
government ; a design in which they werif warmly en- 
couraged by their Athenian friends, whom, to prove 
their zeal, they abetted in several acts of violence, 
similar to those by which the partizans of oligarchy had 
silenced opposition at Athens. Hyperbolus was at this 
time living at Samos : whether he took any part in 
the late political transactions does fiot appear. It is 
probable that he had several enemies in die fleet ; and 
among them Charminus, one of the generals. The 
Samian conspirators* aided them i!h assassinating him, 
and it seem§ that their hatred was not satiated by his 
death, but that they put body into a sack, and sank 
it in the sea.^ The impunity with which they perpetrated 

> This is a remark of the Greek scholiast on Thuc. Tlii, 72. 

^ Thec>pompus, quoted by the Scholi.-ist on Lucian, Tlmon, c.30l and Schnl 
Arifit. Pax. It is only for the sake of readers who do not undersrann 
ther language of Thucydities we need observe, that he docs not mean that 
Charminus was with some others unfortunately killed, but that the Sa- 
mians, in conjunction with Channinus and some other Athenians, killed 
l^lierbolus, and committed other like acts. But it required no common 
effrontery, first to omit all mention o^Hyperbolus, and then to represent 
the death of Charminus as an accident-)- beoause it was sup*. 

puscQ to be an oUnarchieal murder. « 
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this And other like deeds animated the Sam^ns to the 
• greater enterprise which they were meditating ; but ii 
seems also tor have rendered them so confident of success, 
that they did not take sufficient care to conceal their» 
purpose. 'AThe commonalty^ having discovered its 
danget, applied to some of the Athenian commanders 
and other leading men, who were known to be adverse 
to the plans of the oligarchs, for assistance to ward off 
the blow, the effect of which»would be to alienate Samos, 
hitherto the main support of the shaken power of 
Athens, from the Athenian democracy. Among the 
generals, ""Leon and Diomedon were sincerely attached 
to the institutions undt/lr which they had risen to a 
station which satisfied their honourable ambition ; and, 
among the persons of chief note in an inferior rank, 
Thrasybulus, son of Lycus, who commanded a galley, 
and Thrasyllus, who was serving in the army, shared 
their sentiments, and exerted their influence wit4 the 
soldiers ancL seamen, Of engage them to resist the 
threatened attack. The crew of the state galley, the 
Paralus, which was entirely manned by Athenian 
citizens, were especially ready to comp^ widi their call ; 
and with their aid the conspirators, when they made 
their attempt, were repulsed and overpowered. Thirty 
were killed in the ^IFray ; but the survivors were treated 
with extraordinary lenity. Three only — the principal 
ringleaders — were punished with banishment; the rest 
received a free pard(yi and amnesty. 

This event decided the triumpn of the democratical 
cause in the Athenian armament ; and as the revolution 
which took place about the snne time at Athens was not * 
ydt known at Samos, Choereas, one of the persons who 
had taken the most active part in the late proceedings, was 
despatched on board the Paralus, to announce what it 
was supposed would be agreeable news to the governmefit. 
But on its arrival the Four Hundred threw two or 
three of the most obnoxious among the ship's company 
into prison ; and transferred the rest to another gidley, 
which was ordered to a station on the coast of Euboea. 

£ 3 
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.Choereas J^imself made his escape^ and^ returniAg to 
Samos/ spread an exaggerated report of the tyranny of . 
the new government, charging it with wanton outrages 
on the persons and families of the citizens, and with the 
design of arresting the relatives of thoife who were 
serving at Samos, and of keeping them as host£^es, to 
be put to death if the fleet should hold out against the 
oligarchy. These calumnies s6 irritated die multitude, 
that it was with difficulty nhcy were restrained by the 
remonstrances of their more discreet friends, who pointed 
out the danger of a tumult in the camp while the 
enemy was so near at hand, from falling orf the chief 
authors of the oligarchical conspiracy. But Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus took th^s opportunity to bind them by a 
solemn oath, which was exacted even from those who 
v/ere known to entertain opposite sentiments, to maintain 
democradcal government and mutual concord, and to 
persevere in the war with the Peloponnesians, and in 
implacable enmity toward th^'Four Hundred. All the 
Samians of ripe age took the same oath, and were 
henceforth indissolubly united with the Athenians of the 
fleet by a sense df common interests and dangers. 

After this an assembly was held in die camp, in which 
the generals and some pf die captains who were suspected 
of disaflTection, were removed, and, their places filled 
with more trustworthy men : among the new generals 
were Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The speakers* who 
came forward in this assembly animated their hearers 
boldly to maintain their rights against the oligarchical 
usurpers. The city, they observed, had revolted from 
them, who, as they wer^ gready superior in numbers 
and strength, might properly regard themselves as lb- 
presenting the state. Their means of collecting supplies 
from their subjects, and of carrying on the war, were 
jifst the same as ever, though Samos — once a formidable 
rival of the Ath^ian power was now to them what 
Athens had hitherto been. The navy had not only 
provided for its own subsistence, but had secured that of 
die city, which without the protection which thby af- 
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forded to its commerce would soon be reduced to distress, 
sgid might thus be compelled to respect the cllims of so 
numerous a body of citizens, whom the oligarchs had 
disfranchised. They might very well dispense with all 
the assistance they could hope to receive from Athens in 
their contest with the enemy. Its treasury was empty, 
and, it could not even pr^end to direct them with its 
counsels ; for in upholdiyg their hereditary constitution, 
they had shown as great a superiority in wisdom over 
those who abolished it, at they possessed in power to re- 
store it. The name of Alcibiades was also held out as an 
encouragement. It was still assumed tliat he was able to 
transfer the alliance of Pirsia from the enemy to them, 
and that he would gladly purchase his own recall at this 
price. Should all other resources fail, with such a naval 
force as they possessed, they had their choice of many 
cities and territories, where they might find a new 
home. 

Before these disturbances had subsided, the rumour 
of them reached Miletus, and contributed to irritate the 
discontent which had for some time prevailed in the ar- 
mament at the conduct of Astyochus ^id Tissaphernes. 
The satrap, after he had gained his point by the treaty 
concluded in tlie winter, had become as remiss as before 
in making the stipulated payments, and the Spartan afl- 
miral not only cAmived at this breach of faith, and 
omitted to second the remonstrances of Hermocrates and 
others who loudly complained of it, but, affecting to 
place entire confidence in the professions of Tissaphernes, 
under pretence of waiting for the Phainician.galleys, kept 
the fleet in a state of inaction in which its strength was 
continually wearing away. Even when the report of 
the intestine dissensions which were agitating the camp 
at Samos, while a considerable part of the Athenian 
forces was in the Hellespont, seemed to offer the .most 
favourable opportunity for attacking t^e remainder, As- 
tyochus showed no disposition to take advantage of it ; 
till at length the munnur8X>f the men, especially of the 
Syracusans grew so loud, 'that he no longer ventured to 
E 4 
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neglect them ; but held a council of war^ in. which it was 
‘ determinUl to make an attempt to draw the enemy into, 
a decisive engagement. Accordingly tho fleets which 
had been raised by the reinforcements last received from 
ChioSj to 112 galleys^ moved toward Myc^e^ while the 
Milesian troops were ordered to march in the same di- 
rection to support it. The Athenians with 82 galleys 
were at this time lying off Glav.ce, a point on the coast 
at the foot of Mycale divi^pd by a narrow channel from 
Samos ; and perceiving the Peloponnesians approaching 
with a force which they thought it imprudent to en- 
counter, they sailed across to their own camp. No 
measures, it seems, had been preconcerted for the event, 
though it was one which might have been reasonably ex- 
pected, of their dedinibg a battle ; and Astyochus did 
not desire one. He, however, formed an encampment, 
both for his naval and land forces, on the coast of Mycale, 
and the next day prepared to sail up to Samos. But he 
was stopt by the intelligence that Strombichides had ar- 
rived with his squadron from the Hellespont. He had 
been sent for as soon as it was known that the Pelopon- 
nesians were meditating a hostile movement ; and the 
ships which he brought with him raised the numbers of 
die Athenians to 108. Astyochus immediately led his 
armament back to Miletus; and when the Athenians 
came up and challenged him in tlfeir turn, he kept 
within the harbour. 

His judgment in avoiding a batde with an enemy so 
little inferior in nuAierical strength, seems not to have 
been questiooied ; but as offensive movements were held 
to be no longer practicable in jhis quarter, and the dif. 
iiculty of providing for the subsistence of the armament 
became more pressing, while the supplies of Tissaphemes 
grew every day scantier, it was thought expedient to 
embrace offers of Phamabazus, who had sent re-» 
peated invitation# with the promise of furnishing pay 
for as many ships as should come to him, and to carry 
into effect that part of the^iriginal plan of operations 
wdddi related to the Hdlespont. Overtures WMch were 
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received at the same time from Byzantium enforced 
ihese motives; and Clearchus was despatched with a 
squadron of forty galleys: it was^ however^ dispersed 
by a storm which overtook it on the open sea^ into which 
he ventured ant, to escape the notice of the Athenians ; 
and only ten galleys^ under the command of Helixus 
the ^egarian^ held on their course to the Hellespont. 
Their arrival^ however^ gave the Byzantians courage to 
revolt. Clearchus himself^ wjth the rest of his squadron, 
* after having put into Delos for shelter, returned to 
Miletus ; and thence he proceeded by land to the Hel- 
lespont. The Athenians also despatched a small force 
to the same quarter from Samos. 

In the meanwhile Thrasybulus and his colleagues, who 
had always looked to AlcibiadeiS as the chief hope of 
their cause, in the contest which they had to maintain 
against his and their common enemies, at length procured 
a decree from the camp-assembly, by which he was 
pardoned and recalled. ChrasyWlus, who was the 
principal author of the measure, himself sailed to fetch 
him from the court of Tissaphemes, and brought him 
to Samos, where an assembly was held«^to receive him. 
He addressed it in language fitted to move its sympathy* 
with his personal misfortunes, and to cheer it with 
brighter prospects of public affairs. He magnified the 
infiuence which lie pretended to possess over Tissa- 
phernes to an extravagant degree ; and his object, Thu- 
cydides observes, in tl^s exaggeration, was not merely to 
dazzle and encourage his hearers : he khew that an account 
of his speech would find its way both to Athens and to 
the Peloponnesian camp and he hoped that his as- 
sertions would inspire the oligarchical faction with terror, 
and the Peloponnesians with such distrust of Tissa-, 
phemes as might lead to an open rupture. He therefore 
did not scruple to pretend that the satrap had assured 
him, that, if he could only rely on thi(!kAthenians, they 
should not want pay for their seamen ; no, not if he 
should be :{prced to turn tl\9 furniture of his palace into 
money for &em ; and that he would bring the PhoenidBii 
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fleets which had already come westward as far as As- 
pendus^ (b their aid^ instead of the enemy's : but that 
he could rely upon them only when he saw Alcibiades 
.recalled, and placed in a situation where he might en- 
gage for the steadiness of their conduct, $ The success 
of these boasts was greater perhaps than he hoped or 
even desired; for the assembly not only created^, him 
general, and entrusted him wi|:h the whole management 
of the negociation with Jissaphernes, but, passing at 
once to an excess of confidence, as if there was no longer 
anything to fear from the Peloponnesian armament, was 
eager to turn its arms against the Four Hundred ; and 
a proposition was formally made, and found many warm 
supporters, for sailing forthwith to attack Pirteus. Al- 
cibiades however chedked this temerity, and declared 
that the first duty which his new office imposed on him 
was to treat with Tissaphemes on the means of finishing 
the war. And accordingly, as soon as the assembly 
broke up, he set off for th« satrap's court, at once to 
make a display of their intimacy, which would raise his 
own credit with the Athenians, and by the exhibition of 
his new dignity^io exalt the importance of his friendship 
in the eyes of Tissaphemes. 

The recal of Alcibiades, and the means by which it 
was accomplished, were soon known in the Peloponnesian 
camp ; and the news produced much* of tlie effect which 
he had expected. It strengthened the suspicions which 
had long prevailed against Tissi^hemes, and revived 
the murmurs which had before broken out against As- 
tygehus. Not only the common seamen, but persons of 
higher station in the fleet, ^charged the admiral with 
having sold the interests of the service to Tissaphemes : 
and his impmdence aggravated the popular discontent 
into an uproar, which threatened his life. The Syracusan 
and Thi^rian seamen, accompanied by their commander 
Diagoras, came a body to him, and, with the plainness 
of men who were not us^ to restraints on their freedom 
of speech, demanded the aritos of their pay.^ Astyochus 
answered haughtily, threatened the claimants and at last 
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raised his staff, as if to strike Dorieus, who was t^remoet lo 
•plead the cause of his men. The insolent gesture 
kindled the indignation of the crowd ; they rushed upon 
the admiral with a fierce outcry, and he only escaped 
their* violence.' by flying to an altar, where he remained 
till the? tumult was appeased. The temper thus dis- 
plajwd encouraged the people of Miletus to make an 
attack upon a fortress which Tissaphernes had built in 
their city, and to expel the g^srrison which he had placed 
there; and their proceedings were viewed with approbation 
by their allies, especially by the Syracusans. Lichas 
however condemned them, and laid it down as a general 
principle, that the Greeks*' within the province of Tissa- 
phernes must submit to his authority, if moderately ex- 
ercised ; but at the same time he intimated, that their 
subjection was only to last until the war should have 
been happily terminated. Yet even this hint did not 
sooth the anger he excited by his resistance to the 
popular will on this and s'Ome similar occasions ; and it 
showed itself even after his death, which happened at 
Miletus, when the Milesians interfered to deprive him 
of the honours which his countrymen ^.rished to pay to 
his remains. Just at this juncture, by a seasonable 
coincidence, a new admiral, named Mindarus, arrived 
from Sparta to talyg the place of Astyochus, who sailed 
home. He^was accompanied by an agent of Tissaphernes, 
a Carian, named Gaulites, who was equally familiar with 
the Greek as with hispwn tongue, and who was^nstructed 
to complain of the conduct of the l^Iilesians, in the ex- 
pulsion of the Persian garrison, and to vindicate ffiis 
master from the charges , with which he knew himself 
to %e threatened ; for Milesian envoys were on their way 
to Sparta with Ilermocrates, to expose the satrap's du*. 
plicity, his connection with Alcibiades, and the injury 
which the cause of the Peloponnesians had suffered 
from it. ' 

In the meanwhile Alcibbdes had returned to Samos. 
Hfs presence seems to hav'^encouraged the ministers of 
the Four Hundred, who, as we have seen, had stopt at 
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Delos^ U\ continue tlieir voyage to the camp. There 
they were introduced into the military assembly, and, 
executed their commission. It was some time before 
they could gain a hearing; they were interrupted by cries 
which threatened the subverters of the conftitution 'with 
death. But when the tumult was hushed, they defended 
the conduct of the Four Hundred, and tlie changes which 
had taken place at Athens, and endeavoured to remove 
the impression which had bren made by the exaggerations 
and orations of Chcereas. They contended that if the 
government had ever harboured the design which had 
been imputed to it, of betraying the city to the enemy, 
it would have seized the hpliortunjty afforded by the 
appearance of Agis before the walls. It had proved 
on that occasion, that it had no views inconsistent 
with the safety and honour of the commonwealth. 
The political privileges bestowed by the new order of 
things were not appropriated to a narrow oligarchy 
but were to be shared by fiife thousand citizens. All 
that they had heard of the ill treatment of their re- 
latives, was a groundless calumny : none were molested 
either in their persons or their property. — But the 
assembly , either did not believe this assertion, or was 
not satisfied with their explanations, and seemed to 
be only irritated by the attempts m^de to conciliate it. 
Among various proposals suggested by its resentment, 
that of sailing to Pirseus was renewed, and vras recom- 
mended fith great vehemence by many voices. But 
Alcibiades again interposed to prevent a step which would 
ha# left Ionia and the Hellespont in the enemy's power ; 
and, manifest as the danger«was, Thucydides believSh 
that no other man possessed influence enough to Iftye 
Verted it. It was the first great service which he had 
rendered to his country. He silenced those who would 
have indulged in personal invectives against the envoys 
With a severe reproof; and dismissed them with a firm 
but mild answer, which however was designed to con- 
ciliate, not the Four Hundl^d, but the great mass of 
their partizans. As to the ^ve Thousand, he did not 
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mean to deprive them of their franchise ; but he required 
that the Four Hundred should be deposed, ancf the old 
council of Fivp Hundred reinstated in its legitimate au- 
tliority. All measures of retrenchment by -which a 
greater part qf the public revenue was spared for the 
maintep|ince of the troops should have his hearty ap- 
probation. And he exhorted his countrymen at home 
to persevere in resisting t|^e enemy. As long as they 
all continued to defend themselves against attacks from 
• witliout, there was good hope that they would he able 
to compose their domestic quarrels ; but the disposition 
for reconciliation would come too late, if any fatal blow 
should be struck either against Athens or against the 
armament at Samos. The assembly was likewise at- 
tended by an embassy which brought offers of assistance 
from Argos. The Argive envoys came along with the 
crew of the Paralus, whom the Athenian government 
had first degraded by transferring them to another vessel, 
and had then incautiously entrusted them with the charge 
of conveying three ambassadors to Sparta. But in their 
passage they stopt at Argos, where they left their oli- 
garchical companions in custody, and jailed with the 
Argive ministers to Samos. Alcibiades in the name of 
the assembly thanked the Argives for their oflbrs, and 
expressed his hope that the Athenians would find them 
equally prompt on fiAure occasions when their aid might 
be needed. 

Though Tissapherncs had adopted the policy suggested 
to him by Alcibiades fbward the Pelcq>onnesiani, so far 
as to determine that he would never grant thpm any ^- 
fectual succours, he was still as anxious as ever to avoid 
ail o]gen breach with them, into which it was the aim 
of his counsellor to draw him. He tlierefore thought i%^ 
necessary, when the suspicions of his allies had been 
raised to their greatest height by the restoration of Al- 
cibiades, to make some attempt to recover their confidence 
or at least to revive their hopes. For this purpose he 
proceeded in person to Aspendus with the avowed object 
of bringing the Phoenician iiee\ to join die Peloponnesians. 
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He desired that Lichas might accompany him^ and ap. 
■ pointed '^amos to provide for the subsistence of the Pe- 
loponnesian armament in his absence. The forethought 
of Tissaphemes never went beyond an expedient for 
gaining time ; and he trusted to his in^ipnuity for in- 
venting a new one when that which served bis immediate 
purpose was worn out. The journey to Aspendus which 
seemed to ofier a decisive test of his sincerity^ appeased 
the allies, and probably persuaded many that he was at 
last in earnest. This tbelfef was confirmed when, after 
his arrival there, he sent for a Lacedicmonian officer to 
take charge of the Phoenician fleet ; and Philippus was 
despatched with two galleys for this purpose. But Alci- 
biades knew his mind better; and, when the news reached 
Samos, declared his intention of following him to As- 
pendus, and engaged cither to return with the PhoDnician 
fleet, or to prevent it from being employed in tlie enemy's 
service. He was probably aware that tile Athenians 
had as little to hope as to fear^from the satrap's journey ; 
but he thought that his own niight serve to embroil him 
the sooner with the Peloponnesians, and so to force him 
into alliance with Athens. He therefore set sail with 
a squadron of thirteen galleys for Aspendus, 

The answer which the deputies of the Four Hundred 
brought home from Samos, produced an impression at 
Athens very unfavourable to the enterest of the oli- 
garchical leaders. It was however only the occasion 
which drew forth the expression of feelings that had 
for som^ time been secretly gainii.g ground among their 
subordinate associates. Most of them were already 
disappointed, or offended, or alarmed, by the course 
which affairs had taken. Many had engaged ii^ the 
revolution with views of personal aggrandisement or 
distinction, and found that they were only the instru- 
ments of others. Some had sincerely desired the re- 
formation of abuses, and had hoped to effbet it by 
moderately contracting the popular basis on which the 
old constitution rested ; l^t they found tliat they had 
lodged absolute power in the hands of a very small 
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body of men, which was itself perhaps secretly gOTerned 
by a still smaller number of unseen directors.^ Others 
tad perhaps been chiefly impelled by the belief, that a 
change in the constitution, whether desirable or not for 
its own sake, |ras necessary to procure tliem the means 
of withstanding their foreign enemies : and they found 
that they had nearly involved themselves in a civil war 
with their own navy, wjiich must either overpower 
them or leave them helpless. This last reflection not 
only operated powerfully witn many, but served as a 
pretext for some who could not decently avow their 
real motives. Among the ambitious and disappointed 
men who covered their sslflsh ends under a show of 


zeal for the public good, were Thcramenes, who was 
one of the generals, and Aristocfates, who also held a 
high military office. * They took the lead among the 
discontented of their party, who began to cabal against 
the oligarchy, as before against the democracy. They 
professed indeed not to l^ve changed their opinions, 
but only to desire that the Five Thousand should be no 
longer a mere name, but a real and active body. They 
affected to fear that the embassy which Jiad been lately 
sent to Sparta had been secretiy instructed to concert 
measures for betraying the city into the enemy's hands. 
They urged the necessity of coming to terms with 
Alcibiades and tht? fleet. Hut they were really dis- 
satisfied with the subordinate places which they occupied 
in the new system : they were eager to abandon a cause 
which they perceivecf to be sinking, and to seize the 
foremost station in the triun)ph of the Qpmmonalty 
which appeared to be now at hand. 

ISie leading oligarchs however, the men, who, like 
Phrynichus, dreaded above all the return of Alcibiades, or 
who were implacably hostile to democratical ascendancy, 
as Antiphon and Aristarchus, one of the generals most 
congenial to him in his political principles, or who, like 
Pisander, were conscious of having t^en too active a 
part in the revolution to he forgiven, or who thought 
1 That 
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the power ihey wielc!^^ worth keeping at any risk and 
not be affected by the arguments and 
which swayed most of their adherents. They' 
dMcpihiod neither to resign i\or to relax their authority^ 
jSt «ooner,*if driven to extremities, t^ sacrifice the 
indiq[»endence of die state. They had already begun to 
provide for their own security under the pretext of 
gosdding the city against the attack with which it was 
threatened by the armament at Samos. With this view 
they had begun to fsrtiiy the mole called Eetionea, 
which formed one side of the outer entrance of Firseus, 
with n tower at its extreme point by the harbour’s 
mouth, and a wall, which rap from this point along the 
shore of the harbour. The tower connected this new 
wall with the old one, which protected Pirscus on the 
lend side, and thus enabled a handful of men to com- 
mand the entrance of the port. The new fortification 
also took in a large building, which was converted into 
a public granary, where all ,*he comdealers were com- 
pelled to deposit their stock pf grain, and the masters 
of the comships which came into Pirtcus to house their 
cargoes. But prhen, on the return of their ministers 
from Samos, they saw themselves not only exposed to 
the hostility of the fleet, but deserted by several of their 
most active partizans, and the tide of public opinion 
setting in fast against them, diey began to look to an 
accommodation with Sparta as their oidy sure ground 
of hope ; and the first embassy having miscarried, as 
we have seen. Antiphon and Fhrynichus themselves^ 
with ten cqlleagues, set out to negotiate a peace on the 
best terms they could procure. Thucydides expresses 
his conviction, that, though diey would have wishc^rl to 
rule Athens as an independent and sovereign state, 
they would have consented if they could obtain no 
better conditions, to cede, not only her tributary cities, 
but her ships and her walls. It was therefore not 
without good ground, though perhaps without any 
certain evidence of the faet, that Theramenes and his 
party laboured to excite a suspicion in the public mind. 
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that the works at Eetionea were desired noj^ld^fexcldde 
their political adversaries^ but to eiiable them to admfl* 
the enemy into Piraeus ; and when Antiphon adjd" liis 
colleagues returned without having concluded^' '^y 
publicly acknowledged treaty^ tlieir seeming failute was 
interpreted as a sign of some secret agreement to 
betray the city into thq enemy's hands. ‘ ' 

These suspicions were«greatly strengthened by the in- 
telligence which was received^al^ut the same time^ that a 
squadron of forty-two galleys^' including some from Italy 
and Sicily^ was collected on the coast of Laconia^ under 
the command of the Spartan Hegesandridas^ avowedly 
destined to act against Eidioea ; where in truth the aid 
of the Peloponnesians had been solicited. But Thera- 
mcncs represented it as much ifiore probable that the 
real object of tJiis expedition was connected with the 
works which were proceeding at Eetionea^ and that the 
enemy was only waiting for their completion to enter 
Pirsus unresisted. And file aspect of the fortifications 
themselves^ which were provided with posterns and 
passages adapted for the clandestine admission of troops^ 
seemed to attest the purpose for which* they were con- 
structed. Still tliese surmises had hitherto been confined 
to private circles, not a breath of opposition had yet 
been publicly vented against the authority of the 
government, and the first intimation which it received 
of an immediate danger was given not by words but by 
a deed of blood. Soon after his return from Sparta 
Phrynichus was assassinated, in broad day, in the 
agora while it was thronged with people, "at a short 
distance from the council chamber which he had just 
quitted. The person who struck the blow escaped 
through the crowd, and was not immediately discovered ; 
he was known however to be one of the young citizens 
employed in the home service ^ ; but his accomplice 

* *Aififce •nfitreXM* npof. One might be inclined to conjecture fTom 
this expression, that the body of the «{7irsXfli at this time included some 
citizens of maturer age than the yoiAs of whom it was rcgular^com. 
posed. Indeed, if we would attempt to reconcile the accounts of Thucy- 
dides and Lysiaf, who (c. Agorat. fk 1S6.) states the person who struck the 
VOL. IV. F 
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(Was ama^y ilnd pat to ihe torture. He proved to be 
'an Axgive; but no con^e^on could be wrung from him , 
as 'tO' the authors of plot^ except that, he knew of 
sundry meetings which had l^n hdd^ and numerously 
kttended^4n. i»ivate houses, and among the rest in that 
of the commander of the home troops.^ Though it 
sec^ probable, from the various accounts which have 
been left of this occurrence, that some other persons 
were thrown into prison pn suspicion of having been 
privy to it/ it ’‘appear^ that the government did not 
think it prudent to follow tkp clue which the disclosures 
of the Ajgive put into its hands. It might have led to 
discoveries which it was safest to suppress, as tliey 
mi^t reveal the numbers and increase the confidence 
of'<the disaffected. I^o further steps therefore were 
taken to avenge the murder of Phrynichus. This was 
perhaps one of the results anticipated by those who 
planned the deed, in which they followed the example 
df.his own party. It servOtl to sound the disposition 
of the people, and to detect the weakness of the oli- 
garchs, and encouraged Theramenes, and his partisans 
— though it is( not certain that they had any share in 
it — to engage in a bolder and more important enter- 
prise. 

Their proceedings were quickened by the movements 
of the Peloponnesian squadron, ^which soon after 
appeared in the Saronic gulf, directly in face of Piraeus, 
off ^gina. The troops were landed to ravage the 
island, and it then proceeded to anchor at Epidaurus. 
This Ther&raenes treated as a clear proof of a secret 
correspondence between the government and the enemy, 
who, if Euboea had been his real destination, would 
not have turned so far aside out of his course ; and he 
urged his fnends no longer to remain passive. After 
long debate the plans of his party were settled and 


blow to have been a foreigner, we should be obliged to suppose that the 
resident aliens were admitted into 

' rifiroXAfygv. Is this (he person as the Hermon who is af. 
I desenbra as nt rth tri'fe’sXM* rSf ’SHwwxMn nruy/iM** 
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were promptly exectt*^^ ^ body pif.-iieaT|f infantry 
^ was employed in building M Seticmea ; <it indudod the 
corps commanded by. Ariat6er$tei^ but Alexides^ one of 
the generals d^votld to the oligarchical douse^ super- 
intenddf theswork. • The men wem gen^^mUy iU affected 
toward the government^ and T^re now induced to break 
out into open mutiny : th^ seized A^exides^ end kept 
him in custody; and they were ^pncouraged ^by the 
approbation^ not only of Ari^cratea; but of He^rmon^ the 
commander of the young militia on dttty* at ^unychia. 
The Four Hundred were lilting in coundl When this 
news was brought to them^ and Theramenes was present. 
As his colleagues were ad^uainted with hit sentiments, 
they at once imputed the act of the troops to hiirin-* 
stigation^ and threatened him with their vengeance; 
and they were on the point of arming their followers 
immediately to quell the mutiny. Theramenes however 
asserted his innocence^ and obtained leave to go ydth 
another general, one of bis own partisans, to reSeue 
Alexicles. Aristarchus also set out for the same pur- 
pose, accompanied by some of the younger citizens of 
the equestrian order. But their depbrture did not 
pacify Ae adherents of the oligarchy, who werp alarmed 
by a report, that Alexides had been put to death, and 
that the insurgents had taken entire possession of 
Piraeus; and it was with difficulty that by the per- 
suasions of the dder citizens, and of Thucydides, a 
Thessalian of Phars^us, prox^nus^of the city, who 
represented the fatal consequences whicli might ensue 
from a civil war while the enemy was so n$ar at hand, 
they were restrained from taking up arms, and march- 
ing ^own to attack their adversaries. Theramenes 
found Pireus in a state of equal agitation, every 
moment expecting some hostile movement from the 
city. His presence raised the confidence of the troops, 
which was not checked by the language and tone in 
which he affected to cond^n their conduct, and they 
as litde regarded the sincef^ndignation of Arist^^Uf* 
They appealed to Theramenes to pronounce, wfiil|Ehilr 
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the fortrec$ was designed for the public good^ and 
whether it was better it should stand or fall ; and he 
then so far laid aside the mask^ as to leave 'the question 
to their own judgment^ and to give his 'consent if they 
thought it best to demolish their work. ^On t^s per- 
mission they immediately began to pull down the 
buildings at Eetionea^ and they were aided by a great 
part of the population of Pineus. The cry however 
by which they invited ^e multitude to join them^ was 
only a call upon those who preferred the rule of the 
Five Thousand to that of the Four Hundred. Yet those 
who used this language aimed at nothing short of the 
restoration of democracy. B&t as it was possible that 
the list of the Five Thousand had been formed^ and com- 
municated to all who were included in it, there was 
still room to apprehend that every citizen, whose aid 
they sought, might be a member of this invisible body, 
and interested in securing its privileges. 

By the next day the destrtiction of the fortress was 
completed : Alexicles was now set at liberty, and the 
troops, after a public meeting in the theatre at Muny- 
chia, marched ify to the city, and posted themselves in 
the Anaceum, the sanctuary of the Twins. The Four 
Hundred, who were assembled in great alarm, sent a 
deputation to sooth them with proijiises and intreaties. 
The deputies addressed themselves individually to those 
who discovered a spirit of moderation, assured them 
that the list of tl\e Five Thousand would shortly be 
published, and that to this body the election of the Four 
Hundred wbuld be committed according to such rules 
as it might think fit to adopt, and exhorted them to 
wait patiently for this satisfaction of their doubtsf and 
in the mean while to exert their influence to prevent a 
tumult, which would endanger the public safety. The 
troops, calmed perhaps as much by the consciousness of 
their strength, as by the arguments addressed to them, 
but sincerely concerned for &e commonwealth, declared 
dtllfmselves willing to acced\ to an amicable compromise, 
tad" a day was fixed for an assembly to be held for this 
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purpose in the sanctuary of Dionysus. But^when the 
day came^ and just as the assembly was on the point of 
meetings news was brought that the Peloponnesian 
squadron was advancing along the coast of Salamis. 
The suspicion which Theramenes had so often expressed 
now. appeared to be fully confirmed; and his party 
congratulated themselves that the fortress^ which was 
so clearly the mark of ^ the enemy's movements^ had 
fallen in time. Thucydides Jiimself, though he observes 
that the disturbed state of Athens might have been 
sufficient^ without any invitation from within, to induce 
the Spartan admiral to shape his course this way, does 
not think it improbable that he acted in concert with 
the oligarchs. For the time however all reflections 
were absorbed by the care of defending the city. All 
the serviceable population of Athens rushed down with 
one accord to Pirscus, to man the ships, guard the walls, 
and secure the mouth of the harbour. 

The Peloponnesians however quietly pursued their 
course past the town, and did not stop until they had 
doubled Sunium, and, after a short stay on the eastern 
coast of Attica, proceeded to Oropiv. The danger 
which now appeared to threaten Euboea, created almost 
as great alarm at Athens as that which had been just 
felt for the city itself. A squadron, tlie largest that 
could be immediately fitted out, was manned with all 
the haste that the exigency demanded, and was sent 
under the command of Thymochares to Eretria, where 
it joined that which*' had before been stationed on the 
coast of Euboea. But together they amounted to no 
more than thirty- six galleys; and these for the most 
parb were but iU prepared for action : and they had 
scarcely reached Eretria before they were forced into a 
combat under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
The Eretrians, who were in correspondence with the 
Spartan admird, took measures to prevent the Athenian 
seamen from finding provisions in the ordinary market, 
and compelled them to go quest of them to the out- 
ckirtB of the town, at a great distance from their i^ps. 

F 3 
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A signal was then made to the Peloponnesians^ who 
immediatdy pushed across the channd from Oropus, 
The Athenians had time indeed to embark^ tmtan 
disorder^ and meeting with the enemy near the mouth 
of the harbour^ before they had recovered ]Q:om the con- 
fusion of the first alarm, and before all were C9llected 
and disposed in any order of battle, were soon put to 
flight. Those who look refuge ^n Eretria itself, trusting 
to the loyalty of their i^es, were attacked by the 
Eretrians, and almost *all slain. A part of the rest 
found shdter in a neighbouring fort, which was held by 
an Athenian garrison. Fourteen galleys escaped to 
Chalcis ; but twenty-two fe£l into the hands of the 
Peloponnesians, and the crews were all either killed or 
made prisoners. This ^low was very soon followed by 
the revolt of Euboea, where Oreus alone remained at- 
tached to the parent state. 

The consternation excited by this intelligence at 
Athens was even greater than that which followed the 
Sicilian disaster ; and indeed the state had never before 
seemed so near the brink of ruin. The city, at enmity 
with its fleet, divided between two parties which had 
been very lately on the point of turning their arms 
against each other, deprived of almost all its remaining 
naval force, and of the island on which it chiefly de- 
pended for subsistence, had scarcely ^ glimpse of hope 
left, and had every reason to fear that the victorious 
enemy would shortly appear to attack or to blockade 
Pireus. The tinfidity of the *3partan commander, 
which prevented him from taking advantage of so fair 
an opportunity, when he mighj either have forced Athens 
to surrender, or by drawing the armament from Saim^s to 
its relief, have deprived it of all its foreign possessions, 
provokes Thucydides himself to an unusually sarcastic 
remark ; that it was not on this occasion oi^y but on 
many others, that thf Lacedwmonians showed themselves 
most convenient enemies to the Athenians. The 
Athenians however merite^ the praise of exerting a 
degiree of prudence and energy scarcely inferior to the 
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imbecility and inertness of their antagonist They 
were still able to man twenty galleys^ with which they 
* prepared to . defend themselves as they could ; and 
they immediately applied themselves to the no less im- 
portant task ^f healing their civil discord. An assembly 
was cabled in the Pnyx^ the old place of meetings which 
had been used ever since the expulsion of the tyrants^ 
and a decree was passe^y by which the Four Hundred 
were deposed^ and the supreme power w'as committed 
to Five Thousand citizens. All that was done on 
this occasion was to abolish the oligarchy^ and to lay 
down the basis of a new constitution in very general 
terms. In subsequent assemblies legislative committees 
were appointed^ which defined the particulars of the 
new institutions. Unfortunately* Thucydides has left no 
more than a very short and slight description of them^ 
in which there arc only two or three points clearly dis- 
cernible. There was a sovereign body of Five Thousand 
into which none were admissible but citizens who served 
in the heavy-armed infantry ; but all who belonged to 
this class had a share of some kind in the privileges of 
tlie Five Thousand. How tliis participation was regu- 
lated^ we are not informed; but it seems most pro- 
bable that the members of the ruling body were changed 
from time to time^ according to a fixed order of 
succession^ so that'^ione were excluded from the actual 
enjoyment of the highest franchise except the citizens 
whose means did not enable them to support the 
expense of serving ih the regular fiifantry. The pay 
of all civil ofiices was abolished with a solemn impre- 
cation against its revival; a measure, which, as it 
included the courts of justice and the popular assembly^, 
would of itself have limited the exercise of political 
rights to a class not much larger tlian that which was 
formally invested with them, and tended to reconcile 
the poorer citizens to their loss of power ; especially as 

* Thuc. viil. S7. 0 ifU¥ where must 

be Interpreted by the obaervatton* omriatutle, Pol. in. 1. on the deSnitioa 
of a citlaen r«r (AfyaJi*) «u fdip tin 9j|(nfur<M umrk 9 
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no bar fixed to prevent them fi^om gaining a place 
'in the privileged dass^ which might be considered aa a 
reward held out to their industry^ at a distance not so"* 
high as to discourage their ambition. p 

The Athenian constitution thus assume^ the form to 
which Aristotle assigned the name of a polity; it differed 
but slightly in substance from that which existed before 
the time of Pericles ; though^ the number of citizens 
belonging to the class no^y disfranchised was then pro- 
bably much smaller. Thucydides expresses die highest 
approbation of the new constitution^ as a happy mean 
between democracy and oligarchy^ and the opening of a 
new era^ which promised a ratum of prosperity to the 
commonwealth. Perhaps its most beneficial effect was, 
that it united the citiz^s of the middle class, the largest, 
the most powerful and the most enlightened, more closely 
together, and took away most of the pretexts and motives 
by which the oligarchs had been able to divide, over- 
power, and oppress them. The great advantage which 
it immediately yielded, was that it afforded a basis for 
a reconciliation with the fleet. A decree was passed for 
recalling Alcibv^des and other exiles — probably all 
those who had been involved in his sentence — and a 
deputation was sent to the camp, to announce the recent 
revolution, and to exhort the troops to prosecute the 
war with vigour. And though the limitation of the 
old democracy cannot have been equally acceptable to 
all the citizens who were serving in the fleet, it probably 
met the wishes of \he greater nuihber. The overthrow 
of the Fourt’Hundred was universally agreeable ; and the 
appearance at least of unanin^ity was at once completely 
restored. «’ 

The leaders of the oligarchical faction, as soon as they 
saw themselves deprived of power, secretly withdrew from 
the city, and sought shelter among their friends atDecelea. 
Thucydides only names Pisander, Alexicles, and Aristar- 
chus, among the fugitives. Aristarchus had the consolation 
" of inflicting a considerable o*' ^is country while he 

abandoned it. When the danW of his party had become 
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hopeless^ he quitted the city with a few bowmen^ t|ken from 
among the rudest of the barbarians who were employed in 
*the public seryipe^ and proceeded to the border fortress of 
(Enoe^ which happened at this time to be besieged by a 
force consisting of Corinthians and of Boeotian volunteeft. 
The Cq^nthians had come to revenge a blow which a 
body of their troops^ on its way home from Decelea^ had 
suffered' from the Athenian garrison; and they had called 
in the aid of the Boeotians who were always desirous to 
■ get possession of the place. Aristsirchus^ in concert with 
the besiegers^ deceived the garrison by a story for which 
his office gained credit^ of an agreement lately concluded 
at Athens with the enemy^and induced it to surrender 
tlie fortress to the Boeotians. We do not know through 
what means he afterwards fell into the hands of justice ; 
but we find that within four or five years he was put to 
death and Alexicles appears to have suffered at the 
same time, though on a different charge.'^ Antiphon 
probably remained at Athens, either trusting to his 
eloquence and influence, or because he was prevented 
from escaping; for not long after he was brought 
to trial with Archeptolemus and Qnomacles, two 
of his colleagues in the embassy to Sparta, and 
Theramenes, lately bis intimate friend, becamd his ac- 
cuser.4 The main charge was that they had gone on a 
treasonable embass^, had sailed in an enemy's ship-*’, 
and had passed through Decelea — perhaps on their re« 
turn from Sparta, when they had no longer any pretext 
for visiting the enem/'s camp — but* the part they had 
taken in the establishment of the oligarchy, was, as we 
• 

* later than 406. Xenophon HciL i. 7. 29. 

^ Lycurgiis c. Lciicr. p. 164. It is remarkable that the orator should nol 
mention the real offence of Aristarchus, though to much to hit purpose, 
but represent him and Alexicles as sufl'ering for their participation in the 
guilt of Phrynichus. 

’ That it was soon after the revolution, is jmplied in the expression of 
111 ucyd ides. Miifi v» rSt nr^stxscrivv IxnxeVr*. 

* Lysias c. Eratosth. p. 126. 

* Camilius in Plutarch. X. Orat. Vit Antipho, where the ordinance oi 
the council (which was perhaps empowered to direct the form of pro. 
ceeding as in the case of the victoriogigenerals, Xen. Hell. i. 7. 7.) and the 
judgment, are given at full length. £ut the words \m rcIS rr^strswidov TXiit 
wont explanation. 
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learn from Thucydides^ their real offence^ though it 
might hive seemed incredible that Theramenes should 
lave impeached them on this ground^ if his subsequent 
conduct did not prove that he was capable, if not of every 
crime^ yet of any baseness. Antiphon’s defence was con- 
sidered by Thucydides as the ablest he hacf ever n^et with. 
But he and Archeptolemus — Onomacles seems to have 
escaped or to have died before sentence was passed 
were condemned to deaths their property confiscated, 
their houses raised to* the ground, and the site marked < 
with a memorial of their crimes, their bodies cast to the 
dogs beyond the borders, of Attica, and their descendants 
doomed to perpetual infamy* 

But it does not seem that a very rigorous investiga- 
tion was instituted into the conduct of the Four Hun- 
dred ; and those who had not taken a conspicuous part 
in their proceedings, and who might therefore be con- 
sidered as reluctant instruments of the leading men, were 
permitted to remain unmofested at Athens. Among 
them were some who were perhaps not less implacably 
hostile to popular government than Antiphon himself, 
and who only ^aited for an opportunity of recovering 
their power. In the mean while they seem to have as- 
sumed die mask of patriotic zeal and indignation against 
the oligarchy. So, not only Theramenes, but Andron, 
who proposed the rigorous ordinahbe for the impeach, 
ment of Antiphon and his two colleagues, was himself 
one of the Four Hundred.^ And such undoubtedly 
was the policy adopted by Critia^^son of Callaeschrus, a 
man whoip we shall hereafter find taking the lead 
among the enemies of liberty; but who now distin- 
guished himself by the ardour with which he embraced 
the prevailing cause. It was he who proposed the re- 
call of Alcibiades.*^ To this step he may have been led 
by personal friendship, or by the wish to conciliate a 

1 Harpneratio, 

* Plutarch Ale. 32. quotes Home lines of a poem addressed — how long 
after the event we do not know — Critiaa to Alcibiadcs, in which he 
claims this merit, rvm/tti 3* iin tym rawrnv i» Mrstris ETwsh, ttmt 

rwgytr tigetret roil. 
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powerful political associate. But it was likew^ at his 
motion that^ after the ceremony of a judicial investiga- 
doiij the remuj^s of Phrynichus were disinterred^ and 
carried^ as those of a traitor^ out of Attica^ while 
Apollodorus a Megarian^ and Thrasybulus^ an iStolian 
of Calydon^ w£o had been imprisoned as privy to his 
murder^ were released^ and rewarded with the freedom 
of the city.^ 

> Lysias c. Agorat, p. 136. where Thryybulus is said to have struck the 
•blow, and, agreeably to the statement ofThufydides, in a frequented part 
of the city. The singular variation as to the time and place in Lycurgus 
c. Leocr. p. 164. — where the murder is said to have been committed by 
night, and near a fountain among osiers, therefore, it might be supposed, 
outside the city — may have arisen from some confusion between this and 
some other event of the same kincL^jlt is Lycurgus who informs us that 
Critias was the mover of the decree for the investigation which terminated 
as we have mentioned in the text. But to suppose that these proceedings 
took place before the overthrow of the Fou( Hundred, was a somewhat 
gross mistake. 
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PROM THE OVERTHROW OF THE FOUR HUNDRED TO 
THE BATTLE OF NOTIUM. 

While the revolution just described was taking placet' 
the operations of the hostile fleets^ which had hitherto 
been opposed to each other on the south coast of lonia^ 
were transferred to a new ^theatre of war. The IVlo- 
poiinesians found Tamos no more attentive to their 
wants than Tissaphefnes had been ; and at length even 
the scanty and irregular supplies which they at first re- 
ceivedj wholly ceased. At the same time Mindarus was 
informed by despatches both from Pliilippus^ and from 
another Spartan named Hippocrates^ who had been sent 
to Phaselis^ that it was now evident Tissaphemes had 
no intention of fulfilling his promise with regard to the 
Phoenician fl^et. He therefore resolved to accept the 
invitation of Phamabazus^ who continued to urge him 
to bring up his whole force to the Hellespont^ and 
effect the revolt of all the other towns which remained 
subject to Athens in the satrap’s jirovince. Having first 
despatched Dorieus with thirteen galleys to Rhodes 
where some movements were apprehended from the 
party adverse to^the Peloponndbian or aristocratical in- 
terest, he set sail from Miletus with seventy-three 
gaUeys. His orders for sailing were given so suddenly 
as to prevent any notice of his design from being con- 
veyed to the enemy. But having, like Clearchus, put 
out into the open sea to escape observation, he was 
driven by a gale to 'the isle of Icarus, and detained there 
five or six days, but at length arrived safe at Chios. 

In the mean while Thrasyllus, who in the absence of 
Alcibiades had the supifkne command of the Athenian 
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fleets on discovering the departure of the Pelopoi^ncsians, 
immediately set sail with fifty-five galleys in pursuit of 
them. Findiug however that they were lying at Chios^ 
he proceeded to Lesbos^ both to take precautions for 
stopping their ^progressj and to recover Eresus, which 
had beei} recently induced to revolt by a body of exiled 
MethymnsanSj who had crossed over with some politi- 
cal volunteers from Cuma^ ^nd after having been repulsed 
in an attempt on their own t<^wn^ gained admission at 
•Eresus. Thrasyllus prepared to Assault the place with 
his whole force, which was raised to sixty-seven galleys 
by the addition of five, with which Thrasybulus had 
been sent forward on the fire# news of the danger, but ar- 
rived too late before Eresus, five belonging to Methymna, 
and two which happened to be** returning from the 
Hellespont. It was the design of ThrasyUus, as soon 
as he had reduced Eresus, to advance against the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Chios*; and he had ordered a supply of 
provisions to be laid in at JM^thymna for this expedition. 
But in the mean while he stationed scouts both on the 
coast of Lesbos add on that of the opposite continent, 
that the enemy might not pass unobserved} through the 
channel while he was engaged in the siege on the western 
side of the island. Mindarus however, having staid only 
two days at Chios, where he victualled his fleet, and ob- 
tained a small subsid^r from the Chians for the pay of 
his men, by dint of extraordinary speed, contrived to 
effect his passage between Lesbos and the main, and to 
reach the mouth of th# Hellespont, Ubfore ThrasyUus 
received any advice of his movements. An .Athenian 
squadron of eighteen gaUeys.was at this time lying at 
Sestus,|ind sixteen which had been sent by the Peloponne- 
sians after Clearchus, were at Aby dus. They had received 
notice of the approach of their friends, and were charged 
to prevent the escape of the Athehian squadron ; but 
though Mindarus arrived in the straits a little before 
midnight, the Athenians were soon apprised of his pre- 
sence by the fires which they'Aaw suddenly kindled on 
the hostile coasU as well as by fire signals, which were 
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raised i^om their own^ and they instfoitly set sail to gain 
the open sea. They were not observed by the squadron 
at Abydus ; but at daybreak they found themselves in 
view of the Peloponnesian armament^ which chased them 
as they made for Imbrus and Lemnqs^ and took or 
destroyed four galleys. Thrasyllus on tUs intelligence 
imme^ately raised the siege of Eresus^ and proceeded to- 
ward the Hellespont with en\cti rapidity^ that he fell in 
with two of the Peloponnesian galleys^ which had been 
carried out beyond the rest in the heat of the pur-« 
suit after the Athenian squadron. The next day he 
came to anchor at Elsus^ Slid was joined by the four- 
teen fugitive galleys, whidi* the five Methymnaeans 
having been left behind at Lesbos, raised his forces to 
seventy-six sail. 

The Peloponnesians numbered ten more ; an advan^ 
tage which made Mindarus, now no longer hampered by 
the intrigues of Tissaphenies, willing to try the event of 
a battle. On the other havd the Athenian commanders 
were no less desirous of striking a blow which w^d 
raise the spirits of their men, and tllought themselves 
not too uneqpally matched. Five days were spient in 
preparation, and the Athenians then moved in a sing^ 
column* along the shore toward Sestus, and were met 
by the Peloponnesians, who perceived their approach 
from Abydus. Their right was cofiimanded by Thrasy- 
bulus ; their left, which was parted from the centre by 
the headland of Cynossema, by Thrasyllus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians had t^o main object^un view ; to break the 
Athenian pentre, and to outflank their right Wing, so as 
to prevent them from issuing out of the straits. And ac- 
cordingly Mindarus himself, with his fastest galloyc> com- 
manded the left of his line against Thrasybulus, while 
Thrasyllus was opposed to the Syracusans. The attack on 
the Athenian centre silbceeded, it wasov|i|i|>awered bysupe- 
flpr numbers, several galleys were driveh^i^round, and the 
tNdoponnesians landed to follow up their victory on shore. 

the mean while ThraaWllus was engaged in a warm 
combat with the Syracusaxftj and was prevented by the in- 
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tervening headland from seeing the distress of hi| centre ; 
and I'hrasybulus was employed in endeavouring to 
biaffle the manqEiuvres of Mindarus. But, according to 
Thucydides, the partial success of the Peloponnesians 
threw them in^ confusion, which spread through their 
whole lipe, when Thtasybulus suddenly turned upon 
the enemy who were striving to outflank him, and 
having put them to flight,, attacked their victorious but 
disordered centre. The Syracusans, who had hitherto 
•maintained their station, though With difficulty, against 
Thrasyllus, were involved in the general defeat. The 
narrowness of the channM^ as the vanquished found 
shelter near at hand, prevented the Athenians from 
making many captures. They took only one and twenty 
galleys, and lost fifteen of their oWn. But the value of 
Sieir victory was not to be measured by these visible 
fruits. This was the first great battle they had fought 
since their disasters in Sicily: their success restored 
the confidence of their seamen, and the news, which 
was immediately carried to Athens, lightened the dark 
cloud which had hitherto hung over the prospects of 
the state, and consoled the people for the n^^cent losses in 
Euboea, and animated it with the hope that it might still 
conquer, even without any other resources than those of 
its own energy and courage. 

The victors, haviitg left their prizes at Elffius, and 
having staid three days at Sestus to refit, sailed north- 
ward to reduce Cyzicus, which had lately revolted. In 
their way they fell in '^ith eight galleys — part of the 
squadron with which Ilelixus the Megarian,had taken 
possession of Byzantium — gnd after a battle on shore, 
capturgd them all. Cyzicus being unfortified made no 
resistance, and was forced to pay for its rebellion. But 
in the mean while the Peloponnesians sailed to Eheus, 
and recovered those of their gallhys left there which 
were in serviceable condition: the rest had been burnt by 
the people of Elteus. They also despatched Hippocrates 
and Epicles to Euboea, to Mng away the squadron of 
Hegesandridas. • 
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Aboi^i tile jsame time Alcibiades returned witl^ his 
thirteen galleys to Ssmos^ to daim^ {he iherii of Htting 
withheld Tissaphernes from sending the Phoenician Ae4t 
to assist the enemy^ and of biassed him in favour 

of the Athenians ; and^ having ij^anned jailhe additional 
galleys^ he proceeded to li^caiiiAssus^ wheio he levied 
large contributions^ fortified Cos^ and appointed a gover- 
ns: there. While he was thus employed^ Tissaphernes 
also left Aspendus to return to Ionia. He had been 
startled by the intell>gen\;e that the Peloponnesian ar-e 
mamcnt had wholly withdrawn from his province^ and 
was much displeased at seeii^|^ts services transferred to 
Pharnabazus. He was als(i,alarmed by an occurrence 
which took place soon after Mindarus arrived in the 
Hellespont^ and which he considered as a sign of the 
animosity of tlie Peloponnesians toward himself. The 
.dSolians of Antandrus^ which was included in his satrapy^ 
found themselves oppressed by Arsaces his lieutenanti 
and dreaded some deeper injury from his perfidy and 
cruelty, of which he had given a signal proof on a former 
occasion toward the Delians, during their sojourn at^ 
Adramyttium,^when without any apparent provocation, 
having drawn many of their b^t troops into his ser- 
vice, as auxiliaries in a pretended expedition, he had 
thein massacred in cold blood. The Antandrians there- 
fore availed themselves of the presence of the Pelopon- 
nesians at Abydus, and, with the aid of a body of heavy 
infantry which Mindarus sent over to them through the 
passes of Mount Ida, dislodged th? Persian garrison from 
their citadel. Tissaphernes, coupling this transaction 
with the conduct of the Peloponnesians at Miletus and 
at Cnidus, where his garrison had likewise been esypelled, 
began to apprehend further detriment from their hostility, 
and was again anxious to propitiate them. Notwith- 
standing the assurances which Alcibiades professed to 
have received from him — by which it is possible that 
the Athenian may have been himself deceived he had 
neither authority from hi^i master to declare himself in 
favour of Athens, nor an^ intention to serve her cause. 
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He did not:,4^Bpair of being able to find excules which 
would appease the Peloponnesians even with regard to 
the delay of the Phoenician fieet, and wpuld give him a 
fair colour for expo8|ulating with them on their pro- 
ceedings at AitUmdrui. this view he proceeded 

toward "the Hellespont^ and on his journey stopt at 
Ephesus to sacrifice to the great goddess of the Ephe- 
sians; a fact chiefiy retnarkable as the last which 
^ Thucydides records ; for wiiSi it his history abruptly 
terminates ; and we are left to conjecture in what point 
of view — whether as indicating a desire of conciliating 
the lonians, or in any otj^er way connected with the 
objects of die satrap's journey — it appeared to him 
worth mentioning. ^ • 

Xenophon's Greek History — in which he has re- 
lated the events of the forty-eight years following the 
period described by Thucydides — opens as abrupdy 
as that of Thucydides bre^s ofiP^ and with a manifest 
reference to some occurrences which his predecessor had 
* not mentioned. It seems clear that the beginning of 
his work has been lost^ and it is at least certain^ that an 
interval of five or six weeks must have intervened 
between the last event related by Thucydides^ and diat 
with which Xenophon's narrative at present opens. It 
is to Diodorus that We are indebted for all the means 
we have of filling up this blank ; and as we know that 
he had Ephorus before him in this part of his compilation, 
we have reason to believe that no transactions of any 
great importance that occurred during this interval have 
been buried in oblivion. Still Diodorus has elsewhere 
given |uch fiagrant proofs of his want of diligence and 
judgment, that we cannot be sure that even what he 

I But assuredly Thucydides was not so ignorant or forgetOil as to sun. 
pose that this act of I'issapberncs was inconsistent with tho Persian reit. 
giotts beH^vfhich prevailed both at this and at an earlier period, he 
could not hav« forgotten the motive assigned by Uatis tor the honours 
which he (Rid to the Delians. (See Vol. 1 1. 1 *. 231.) He must have known 
that the Persians were commonly believed to have burnt the Greek tern, 
pies in revenge for the conflagrationcof the temple of Cybele (Vol. II. 
p. 215. See Herod, v. 102.), even if he was not aware that the many-sidfCd 
divinity of Ephesus was much less a (j^eek than an Asiatic goddess, inti- 
mately allied with the lending iiersonages of the Persian theology See 
Creiuer, MytAoL ii p. 187. Baur, Sgmbolik, il. p. 221. ^ 
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. rdates oif the authority of Ephorus has been accurately 
reported. Unless however he has been more than usually,, 
negligent or bewildered^ he cannot have misrepresented 
the main facts contained in this part of his narrative^ 
and as they are consistent enough with aU that we find 
in Xenophon^ there seems to be no reason for calling 
them in question. Mindarus^ as we have seen, had 
sent Epicles and Hippocrates* to Euboea for the ships 
which were stationed ,theie under Hegesandridas. It 
seems that Hegesandridas, after his victory, with the aid ‘ 
of his Eubcean allies, was able to send a squadron of 
fifty galleys to the aid of ^indarus, and yet to retain 
a considerable force on his own station. Hippocrates 
appears to have remained in Euboea, waiting perhaps for 
fresh reinforcements, while Epicles sailed with the 
squadron toward the Hellespont. But off Mount Athos 
he was overtaken by a terrible storm, which destroyed 
every galley, and all their crews except twelve men. 
An inscription, dedicated by* the twelve survivors in the 
temple of Athene Itonia at Coronea, was quoted fad 
most probably seen by Ephorus i ; and it affords incon- 
trovertible evidence of the fact ; nor is there sufficient 
ground for suspecting that Diodorus so grossly misun- 
derstood his author, as to refer the event to a wrong 
epoch, especially as no other can te found for so me- 
morable a disaster. There can therefore be little doubt 
that Epicles-— for he is never again mentioned — 
really perished with his whole squadron. 

Yet the immediate consequences of this event do not 
appear in ^he narrative of Diodorus, and can only be 
collected from the state of Affairs which Xenophon re- 
presents at the banning of his history, where tfe find 
Hegesandridas still in command of a squadron, and 
Hippocrates again serving under Mindarus in the Hel- 
lespont But hence it seems clear that, when the news 
of the shipwreck reached Euboea, Hegesandridil sailed, 
with as many galleys as could collect or as could be 

S ated, accompanied by I^ppocrates, toward the north, 
e would feel the less scruple in withdrawing his forces 
1 /)iodor. zilL 41. 
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froxii Euboea^ as a work had been lately be^n which 
, promised to secure the island from the attacks of the 
Athenians. ^ * For it was probably before his departure, 
and with his sanction and assistance, that the^Euboeans 
had set about* an undertaking which they had planned 
as soon»as they revolted from Athens, though Diodorus 
places its execution a little later. Their main object was 
to connect their island with the main land by a bridge 
over the Euripus, so as to ^ns^re the introduction of 
* supplies and succours from Bceotia, and to prevent the 
Athenians, even though masters of the sea, from be- 
sieging them on« that side. For this purpose a mole was 
carried out from Chalcis, £d another from the opposite 
Boeotian town of Aulis, leaving a^ passage between them 
for only one ship. A tower was built at the end of each 
mole, commanding the passage, which was covered by a 
wooden, perhaps a moveable, bridge. The Boeotians 
zealously co-operated in this work, which tended to 
strengthen their influence fh Euboea, while it subjected 
tht Athenians to a great permanent inconvenience, as it 
baned the channel against all vessels bound for Athens 
from the north, and compelled them Uf make the dif- 
ficult and dangerous circuit of the eastern coast, the 
dreaded scene of many calamitous shipwrecks. ^ After 
the departure of Hfgesandridas, Theramenes was sent 
from Athens with thirty galleys, to obstruct the work ; 
but he found too strong a force collected for the pro- 
tection of the workme^ and probably jdie work itself too 
far advanced, to ofler any effectual interruption. But 
having no enemy to fear on the sea, he proceeded on a 
cruise among the islands, *to levy contributions both 
from fliends and foes. Besides exacting heavy penalties 
from those who had incvurred the charge of treasonable 
attempts or designs against the m^esty of the common* 
wealth, he appears now to have undone some part of the 
politick changes which had been efiected by Pisander 

1 Dlodor. xiii. 47. *• 

* See e aoemoir by Mr. Hawkini in Waipole, i. p. MT*. where however 
we can hardly help auspecting that hi somewhat underrates the ancient 
productiveness of Euboea itsMf. 
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and his Crligarchical associates among the subjects of 
Athens. ' In most cases perhaps the revolution at Athens ^ 
was attended by a similar one in the states which had 
before followed her example. But^ at Paros, Theramenes 
found oligarchy still established ; and while he restored 
the democratical government^ he forced the defeated 
party to pay dearly for its brief enjoyment of power. ' 

Not long after Hegesandridas quitted Eubcea^ Thy- 
mochares^ whom he* had defeated at Eretria^ was sent 
with a small squadron in ^e same direction : and the 
first event related in Xenophon's History is an action 
which took place between the Squadron commanded by 
Hegesandridas and a part of the Athenian navy reinforced 
by Thymochares. The battle appears to have been the 
second that was fought within the course of a few days ; 
U was won by the Lacedemonians ; but as no further 
lesults are mentioned we may conclude that both this 
and the preceding one were of slight importance. He- 
gesaiidridas was perhaps oft his way to the coast of 
Thrace^ where not long after we find him stationed; apd 
It seems not improbable that it was off this coast that 
the actions took place^ and that the main squadron op- 
posed to.him on both occasions was that of Theramenes. 
The hostile fleets in the Hellespont were still watching 
each other's movements^ waiting perhaps for supplies 
and reinforcements, toward the end of September, when 
Dorieus, having executed his commission at Rhodes, 
sailed in with foiprteen galleys. Information was im- 
mediately given of his approach lo the Athenian com- 
manders, who were encamped at Madytus on the coast 
of the Chersonesus, and they put out with twenty galleys 
to attack him. But he ran his squadron agroun£ near 
the headland of Rhceteum, and defended himself so vi- 
gorously, that his assailants were forced to retire, baffled, 
to their camp. This action was observed by Miridarus, 
who was sacrificing to Athene in the citadel of Ilium, 
which commanded a view^pf the coast, and he hastened 
to embark and join Doriei^s with his whole fleet. The 
Athenians now came out from Madytus to meet them, and 
' 1 Diodor. zilj. 47. 
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an engagement enaued near Abydus^ which listed with 
fluctuating success nearly the whole day. Toward even- 
ing Alcibiades was seen entering the straits with eighteen 
galleys, and on the appearance of this squadron the Pe- 
loponnesians $pok to flight, and were pursued and driven 
ashore,, where however they maintained the combat in 
defence of their ships, and were supported by Pharna- 
bazus, who came to their aid with a body of troops. 
He di^layed the utmost ze^ in their behs^, animated 
his men not only by his exhortatfons but by his example, 
pushing forward with his horse into the sea, and perse- 
vering as long as there was an enemy to oppose. The 
Athenians however succeeded in carrying off thirty of the 
Peloponnesian galleys, and in recovering those which they 
had themselves lost, with which \hey retired to Sestus. 

Notwithstanding this victory, the want of money was 
so pressing, that while Thrasyllus sailed to Athens to 
bear the good tidings, and to procure reinforcements, 
other officers were despatched in various directioDs to 
collect pecuniary supplies ; no more than forty galleys 
ware left at Sestus. It was at this juncture that Tissa- 
phemes, who perhaps had not only travelled slowly, 
after the fashion of an Eastern grandee, but had taken 
time to watch the turn of events, arrived in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Hellespont, bent perhaps the more on 
conciliating the Peloponnesians on account of their recent 
losses, which may have led him to fear lest the balance 
which he wished to preserve should be destroyed, and 
he himself might incflr his master's displeasure as having 
contributed to the success of his old enemies the Athe- 
nians. When therefore Alcibiades went to greet him 
on h« arrival with presents which were at once offerings 
of friendship and a tribute of homage, not perhaps 
without hope of obtaining some supplies for the necessities 
of the fleet, instead of the usual gracious reception he 
was arrested and sent prisoner to Sardis. Tissaphernes 
at the same time professed that he had orders from the 
King to treat the Athenians^ as enemies ; and he seems 
to have taken this opportunity of opening a fresh cori 
o 3 
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rei^ndieBce with the Peloponnesian commanders^ and 
‘ of apologising for the» breach of his promise with regard 
Co the Phoenician fleet. At Aspendus it appears he 
had pleaded as a pretext for delay^ that the numbers of 
the fleet fell so far short of the force whiqjii he had been 
commanded to raise^ that he did not venture to yun the 
risk of offending his master by sending such inadequate 
succours. NoWj as we may collect from Diodorus^ he 
oflbred a new excuse ; allegjing that news which had been 
received of certain designs formed by the king of the 
Arabians^ and the ruler of the revolted Egyptians^ which 
threatened the safety of Phoenicia, had prevented him 
from parting with a force which was needed to protect 
the king's dominions. But, as his diaracter was now 
generally understood, His assertions appear to have gained 
little credit ; and when, after a month’s imprisonment, 
Alcibiades contrived to effect his escape from Sardis to 
Clazomeme, he easily made it to be believed that he l\ad 
been released by the satrap’s trders. ^ In the meanwhile 
Mindarus, who had still sixty galleys left, or had received 
reinforcements which raised his fleet to that number 
prepared to ta^e advantage of the enemy’s temporary 
wedmesf ; and the Athenians, having been apprised of 
the attack which he meditated, withdrew under cover 
of night from Sestus to Cardia, on ^ the isthmus of the 
peninsula. Here they were joined by Alcibiades, who 
brought with him five galleys and a smaller vesscsl, which 
he had found at^ Clazomene. But hearing that the 
Peloponnesians had left Abydus fbr Cyzicus, he crossed 
over by land to Sestus, and ordered the fleet to sail 
round and meet him Aere; for, .notwithstanding his 

c 

^ Dlodor. Xili. 4& Though Diodorni here and elsewhere, by a blunder 
which* alonb might serve to stamp his character as a historian, has con- 
founded Tlssaphemes with Pharnabasui, the j^logy which he puts into 
the mouth of Phamabazus for the conduct of Ussaphernes Is too charac- 
teristic of its real Author not to be genuine. 

* nutarch Ale. S8. 

s Diodorus, xiiL 49. speaks of great accessions from PClcnMiinesut and 
other quarters, as to which Xenophon is silent Yet as Rlindarus lost 
twanty-one galleystout of eighty-sivfat the battle of Cynossems, though he 
naeiHrards i‘erovercd apart of them, he must have been strongly reinlbroed 
eithW before or after his loss at Abydus. And it Is probable that a part at 
Mist of these reinforcements came from Eubcra. 
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great inferiority in numbers^ he was resolved 4o seek an 
.engagement. But just as he was on the point of sailing 
Thrasybulus and Theramenes arrived^ each with a 
squadron of twenty galleys ; for Theramenes had joined 
Thrasybulus <vi the coast of Thrace, and they had been 
engage^ in levying contributions till they were called 
away by a despatch from the fleet at Cardia. The object 
of Alcibiades now was to overtake the enemy before 
this augmentation of his for(^ should have been heard 
* of. Making all speed he arrived* in the forenoon of the 
next day at the island of Proconnesus, where he* learnt 
that Mindarus was at Cyzicus with Fhamabazus and 
his troops. He remained!^the rest of the day at Pro- 
connesus, taking the most rigorous precautions to prevent 
intelligence of his coming from* reaching the enemy. 
Early the next morning he assembled the men and told 
them that they must be prepared to flght not only on 
the water but on land, and even against walled towns ; 
for it was by their arm# alone they could hope to 
provide themselves with those supplies which the enemy 
received in abundance from the Persian treasury. He 
then set sail in a heavy rain and a thick nrnst for Cyzicus. 
As he approached the harbour the weather suddenly 
cleared up, and as the sun broke the mist, the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet waa discovered exercising a great way 
off at sea. When tne Peloponnesians saw the Athenians 
with BO large a force between them and the harboui» 
they made for the nearest land, and laying their ships 
together in a compact^ass defended themselves awhile 
from the decks. But at length Alcibiades, having sailed 
round with SO galleys to« another point of the coastt 
landed his men, and came up to attack them in the rear. 
Mindarus himself now landed to repel the assailants, 
but fell in the battle, and his men were put to flight. 
The whole fleet, except the galleys of the Syracusans, 
which they fired, feU into the hands of the Atbenians, 
who carried them away to Proconnesus. 

The next day they saile’d to Cyzicus, whidi being 
abandoned by the enemy was forced to receive them, 
o 4 
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and was^aid under heavy contributions by Alcibiades 
' during a stay of twenty days which he made there. He 
then proceeded to the Bosporus ; in his way he was ad- 
mitted into Perinthus ; and at Selymbria^ though the 
gates were closed against him^ he obtained money. On 
bis arrival in the Bosporus he fortified the ](owu of 
Chrysopolis on the eastern coast opposite Byzantium^ 
and established a custom house there^ where he com- 
pelled all vessels which passed from the Buxine to pay 
a tithe on their cargoes. Then leaving thirty galleys * 
under Theramenes and Eubulus to collect these duties^ 
with general instructions to do whatever harm they could 
to the enemy^ he returned ^ith the rest of the fleet to 
the Hellespont. Whfle he was reaping these fruits of 
the victory of Gyzicus)* it had for a time reduced the 
Peloponnesians to great distress, which was described 
by Hippocrates, who took the command after the death 
of Mindarus, in a despatch — copied by Xenophon from 
the original which was interc^spted and carried to Athens 
— consisting of four Laconic sentences. The tide has 
turned ; Mindarus has perished; the men are hungering ; 
we are in a stutait,^ But their embarrassment did not 
last long, for Pharnabazus, who was as true and generous 
as Tissaphemes was faithless and selfish, came forward 
of his own accord to their relief. He bade them take 
heart ; for so long as their lives were saved, they would 
find timber enough in the king’s forests to replace their 
lost ships. In the meanwhile he clothed and armed the 
men, gave them pay for two months, and stationed them 
to guard tbe coasts of his province. He then called the 
officers together, and bade them set about building new 
galleys at Antandrus, equal in number to those <which 
they had lost ; advanced the money required, and gave 
them leave to take the timber from the woods of Ida. 

> vk xoAA* MftSmfct iirUravmr wtivSvu r£»9«ir* S rt 

Sfiit. 'I'he strangest circumstance about this despatch is, that it runs so 
very nearly in two Hipponactean iambics. But the anxiety of some learned 
men to complete the first line by in|ierting a S) or a (see Vaickenaer, 
Tbeoc. p. as if the Spartanl bad consoled themselves under their 

misfortunes by putting them in verse— Is a ludicrous example of uiisap. 
"plied erudition. 
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While the ships were on the stocks^ the Syracusans 
earned the gratitude of the Antandrians by helping them 
to fortify and guard their town, and were requited with 
the title of benefactors and with the freedom of An- 
tandrus. « 

Still the news of the loss of the whole fleet on which 
the Peloponnesians had hitherto relied for carrying on 
the war, created so much elarm at Sparta, that an em- 
bassy was sent to Athens, wJ/h Endius at its head, to 
make overtures for peace. The fact, notwithstanding 
Xenophon’s silence, cannot reasonably be doubted, and 
the account which Diodorus gives of the terms proposed 
by Endius is at least perfi^tly probable. Each party 
was to retain the places which it possessed, but to with- 
draw its troops from the other’s territory, and the Lace- 
demonian prisoners were to be exchanged against as 
many Athenians. But Qleophon, one of the upstart 
demagogues who frdm time to time pushed themsdves 
forward into a disgraceful Notoriety and a pernicious in- 
fluence, now took the same course which Cleon had 
pursued on a similar occasion, and prevailed on the as- 
sembly to reject an offer which a few weeks before would 
probably have been hailed as an unexpected deliverance. 
Cleophon’s sway over the public mind might lead us to 
conjecture that thejiolity which Thucydides applauded 
had already given way to the old democracy. But all 
classes were alike capable of being elated by sudden pros- 
perity, and we do not know what piay have been the 
demands of the Athenians on which the negotiation was 
broken off. • 

While the building of the new fleet was going on at 
Antafldrus, news was brought to Hermocrates and his 
colleagues, that they had been condemned to banishment 
by the people at home, where an adverse faction was 
now predominant. They immediately assembled their 
men, and after protesting against the illegal proceedings 
by which they had been sjentenced unheard and in a 
moss, they exhorted them not to relax their zeal or their 
discipline, and desired them to elect commanders in 
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their roofh, until their succe^ors should have arrived 
from Syracuse. This request was received with a ge- 
neral acclamation^ especially from the officers and the 
soldiers, bidding them retain their office. But the ge- 
nerals deprecated all resistance to legal iFithority, how- 
ever unjustly exercised, though at the same time they 
declared themselves ready to giye an account of their 
administration, if any one prment had aught to alledge 
against them, and reminded their hearers of the victories 
they had gained and of the distinctions with which they * 
had been honoured by their allies. This appeal was 
attended with an effect which they probably expected. 
Not a voice was raised except to renew the former ac- 
clamations, and they ^accordingly consented to remain 
in command until they were superseded by the new 
generals. Hermocrates had especially endeared himself 
to his inferior officers by the affability with which he 
had been used to communicate his ^plans, and to listen 
to their suggestions, collecting those of the captains, and 
masters, and even the soldiers whom he found the aptest 
learners, every morning and evening in his tent for 
consultation aiM discourse. When he took his leave, 
most of, the captains pledged themselves by a solemn 
oath, as soon as they returned to Syracuse to exert their 
Utmost efforts for his recall. He appears to have pro- 
ceeded to Sparta before the arrival of his successors, 
lea^ng his colleagues at Miletus with a newly built 
squadron of 20 galleys. His main object at Sparta was 
apparently to counteract the machinations of Tissaphernes, 
who was perhaps endeavouring by the intrigues of his 
emissmes to supplant PharUabazus in the confidence of 
the Spartans. The satrap’s agents were instnidted to 
meet the charges of Hermocrates ^th a calumnious alle- 
gation, that he had applied to Tissaphernes for money, and 
ihat the refusal he met with was the motive of his re- 
sentment. 1 But this story was not believed, and the 

> Thuevd. ▼Hi. 85. An intelligent reader of the original will not require 
a proof, that thii is the epoch to «rhlch Thucydides refeift end conse. 
quenUj that Hennocrates had not been before superseded 
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Statements of Hermocrates were supported by A|tyochus^ 
ivho seems no longer to have had anything to gain by 
falsehood. And the public opinion at Sparta turned so 
strongly against Tissaphernes^ that he was suspected of 
having concerted a revolution which took place about 
this time at liiasos^ in which the partisans of Sparta 
and the* Spartan governor Eteonicus were expelled. 
Hermocrates^ after thus defeating the artifices of Tissa- 
phernesj returned to Asia, and was most cordially re- 
•ceived by Pharnabazus, who Aippiied him liberally with 
money to%t out ships and engage mercenaries for his 
return to Syracuse. In the meanwhile the new Syra- 
cusan generals, Demarchus^Myscon, and Potamis, ar- 
rived at Miletus, and the troops, notwithstanding their 
regret fot the loss of Hermocratds and his colleagues, 
quietly submitted to their command. 

After the battle of Cyzicus, Pasippidas, a Spartan, had 
been collecting as many ships as he could from the allies 
of Sparta in the north. He was probably at Thasos 
when the revolution took place there ; for he was accused 
of conspiring with Tissaphernes to bring it about, and 
was condemned to banishment, or remained in voluntary 
exile to escape a more rigorous sentence. Cratesippidas 
was sent out as admiral in the room of Mindafus, and 
found the galleys which had been collected by Pasippidas 
in Chios. While tHfe Peloponnesians were thus forming 
a new navy, Thrasyllus was raising a powerful iirmament 
at Athens. A slight advantage which he gained over 
Agis, who had incautiously advanced !n a marauding in- 
road too near the city walls, animated the people the more 
readily to entrust him with t^e forces he applied for, and 
they ^loted 1000 heavy infantry, 100 horse, and 50 
galleys. While he was busied with his preparations, 
Agis was one day struck by the sight of the com-diips 
which he observed from the heights of Decelea sailing 
into Piraeus, and complained that he and his troops were 
only wasting their time in the occupation of Attica, so 
long as com was permitted be poured into Athens by 
sea ; and he advised that Cledrdius — who it seems ]iad 
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by this ^uie returned from his first mission — should 
again be sent to the Bosporus to use all his influence 
at Byzantium and Chalcedon for the purpose of intef- 
rupting the Athenian commerce in ^at its most im- 
portant quarter. This suggestion was adopted, and 
fifteen vessels were fitted out, from IVI^gara, and some 
other of the confederate cities, and filled with troops. 
Three of these transports were intercepted at the mouth 
of the Hellespont by an Athenian squadron of nine 
galleys which was statioif^d there : the rest made theii^ 
way to Byzantium, where Clearchus seems to have taken 
up his residence as governor. 

In the spring of 40.9 Thrasyllus, having completed 
his preparations during the winter, and having armed 
5000 of the seamen to serve as targeteers, sailed to 
Samos, and, after staying there three days, crossed over 
to the main land, and landed his troops near the small 
town of Pygela, which he attacked without success. But 
he ravaged the adjacent cpuiitry, and almost entirely 
destroyed a body of troops which came from Miletus to 
its relief. The next day he sailed to Nolium, and thence 
led his troops^pgainst Colophon, which immediately sur- 
rendered. He staid there but a few hours, and in the 
middle \)f the night resumed his march, and made an 
inroad into the interior of Lydia, where the com was 
just ripe. Here he burnt several Villages, and returned 
to the coast laden with plunder, having only experienced 
one very slight interruption from a troop of cavalry 
commanded by Stages, a Persia^ who happened to he 
near the scene of his devastation. He now proceeded to 
attack Ephesus ; but Tissaphernes had received intel- 
ligence of his design, and had made preparations^for the , 
d^ence of the place, which was of peculiar importance 
on account of its we^th and of its numerous Persian re- 
sidents. He had taken advantage of the reverence with 
which the temple was regarded by Greeks and barbarians, 
and had sent horsemen round to raise the population of 
the ac^acent region for*' the defence of the goddeee. 
Besides the auxiliaries thus collected, the Ephesians 
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were succoured by the troops of the Syracusan scjhadrou^ 
which had been reinforced by five others from Syracuse^ 
which brought two new generals^ and by two from Sa. 
linus. Thrasyllus landed his forces during the nighty in 
two divisions^ on opposite sides of Ephesus ; the heavy 
infantry at the foot of Mount Coressus^ the light troops 
aud the cavalry on a marshy level to the north and at 
daybreak began his march* toward the city. But the 
JDphesians and their allies felhupgn the two divisions 
separately and defeated them both^ and the Athenians 
fled to their ships with the loss of about 400 lives. The 
Sicilian troops were acknowledged to have contributed 
most to the victory^ and were rewai;^ed by the Ephesians 
with public and private honours |md immunities^ and 
those of Selinus^ who had just been derived of their 
own city by the Carthaginian invasion^ were admitted 
to the freedom of Ephesus. Thrasyllus, after burying 
his dead at Notium, sailed away to Lesbos. While he was 
at anchor at Methymne seeing tlie Syracusan squadron, 
now twenty-five galleys, sailing by, he attacked them, 
captured four, and chased the rest back to Ephesus. 
The Syracusan prisoners were sent to Athens, where by 
way of retaliation they were confined in the qujgries of 
Munychia, but contrived in the course of the next 
winter to dig through the rock, and escaped to Becelea 
and thence to Megara. In one of the prizes was a re- 
markable person, die cousin and namesake of Alcibiades, 
who had teen involved in his kinsman's misfortune by 
the information — pronably the calumny — of Dioclides. 
It would seem as if he had not been included in the 
decree which reversed his Cousin's sentence ; but that 
Thrasjmusnotwidistanding ventured to set him at liberty. ^ 

I This hai been the almost unanimous opinion of the commentators on 
Xenophon, 1. 2. 13., who have therefore agreed in considering his text in 
this passage as corrupt, though they differ as to the mode of correcting it. 
The text actually expresses a very different fh(‘t : that 'Fiirasyllus caused 
Alcibiades to be Honed : KnrtJMftv. The emendation znrikueiv is indeed 
very simple and easy, but unfortunately doca not give the sense required. 
Wolf's conjecture iiriXvrt* would not be liable to this objection.: but It if 
very diffleuK to conceive how this should have been corrupted into xeW- 
Aiu 0 ty. Still if it was certain that Alcibiades the Phegusian was a fViend, 
as well as a kinsman of the son of Clinias, it would be improbable that 
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He tiheif pursued his voyage northward^ and joined the 
squadron which was lying under the command of Alct- 
biades at Sestus^ from whence the whole fleet soon after 
crossed over to Lampsacus^ which they fortified^ de- 
signing to make it their head-quarters* for the winter. 
But the troops who had been serving with uninterrupted 
success under Alcibiades refused for some time to mingle ' 
in the same ranks with those* of Thrasyllus^ whom they 
looked upon as dishoBOun!!d by their defeat at Ephesus., 
In the course of the winter however Alcibiades made an 
expedition against Abydus^ and routed a strong body of 
cavalry which Phamabazu^ brought up to protect it; 
and after this common victory the troops of Thrasyllus 
were greeted and recognised by their comrades. Several 
inroads were afterwards made from Lampsacus into the 
interior^ to ravage the province of Phamabazus. 

During the same winter Sparta at length relieved 
herself from the thorn whic]r Demosthenes had planted ' 
in her side. The garrison of Pylus, besieged by a great 
land foite^ and blockaded by a squadron of eleven galleys^ 
was obliged to capitulate^ and permitted to withdraw. 
The Athenians had sent thirty galleys to relieve it^ under 
the consmand of Anytus^ a name which afterwards 
became unhappily notorious. But he was prevented by 
contrary winds from doubling Malei, and returned, after 
a bootless voyage, to Athens. The people, indignant as 
usual at the disappointment, imputed it to the treachery 
of Anytus, and be was brought trial. According to 
Diodorus he saved his life by bribing his judges, and 
this was the first case in which such corruption was 
practised at Athens. This last opinion is inde^ con- 
firmed by the authority of Aristotle yet we do not 


Thnuyllua should have made him sufTer the death of a traitor. But ife re. 
mains to be more attentivelx considered whether this ought to be assumed 
as indisputable. If there was any foundation for the charge of Dloctides 
(voL UL p S95.), if Alcibiades the Phegresian was one of the persons who 
(mnly or secretly fostered the popular delusion in the proceedings against 
the Hermes-breaKers, we should bejed to suspect that ho could not havO 
been on good terms with his kinsman, who might have bitfrn gratified In* 
stead of being displeased with his pinishment 
i Bbrpocratio It is not certain that Aristotle alluded to this 

trial, nor even that he meant the same person. This Anytus was the ton 
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know enough of the state of the Athenian tribunals at 
this period^ to be sure that the verdict 3 which was ap- 
parently so just^ was not honestly given. The success 
of the Spartans at Pylus was in some degree balanced 
by a disaster which they experienced about the same 
time in o their ill-fated colony of Heraclea^ where tbe 
Spartan harmost Labotas was slain with 700 men in a 
battle with the implacable (Eteans through the treachery 
^of their Aclnean comrades^ wko nfiem to have been ad- 
mitted — against the spirit of the original institutions — 
to the franchise. ^ On the other hand the Athenians 
suffered another loss this v^inter^ which they perhaps 
felt not less keenly than that of Pylus. The Megarians^ 
who were now reinforced by th|^ Syracusan prisoners 
who had escaped from Munychia^ made themselves 
masters of Nissea. The Athenians sent Leotrophides 
and Timarchus^ with 1000 infantry and 400 cavalry^ 
to revenge this blow. The^ were met near the border 
by the whole force of Megara^ supported by the Syra* 
cusans and a small body of Lacedaemonians^ but com- 
pletely defeated it^ and pursued the Megarians with 
great slaughter to the town. But Nis^a was not re- 
trieved. , 

Early in the spring of 408 the Athenian fleet moved 
from Lampsacus tfiward the Bosporus, which now 
became the principal theatre of war, as it was generally 
felt, according to the observation of Agis, that the issue 
of the struggle mainlv turned on the» command of this 
great thoroughfare oi Greek commerce. The generals 
began their operations with the siege of Chalc^don, where 
Hippocrates was harmost.* On the approach of the 
Athenian armament, the Chalcedonians removed all their 

of Anthemio. He tnay, as Duker shows, Obs. Hiss. v. p. 187., have been 
the accuser of Socrates. 

1 This is one way of accounting for their presence Xenophon does not 
explain either how they came to be engaged in battle, or who they were. 
But perhaps we ought to connect this transaction with the proceedings of 
Agis mentioned by Thucydides, vili. 16., and above, p. S^Phese may 
have been Acheans of Phthia,jWho we?e engaged reluctantly as auxiliaries 
to the Heracleans. ,i 

For it is most probably they who are signified by tbe words of Dio- 
dorus, xlil, 6J. msfoAsiCirrir rnmf tSv m 
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rural property pf a movable kinc} out of^e country^ 
and entrusted it to the care of their neighbours thb 
Bithynian Thracians. Hearing this, Alcibiades advanced 
with a small body of troops to the Bithynian border 
while the fleet sailed along the coast, and^demaiided that 
the deposit should be given up to him. The Thracians 
were perhaps honest, but they were not prepared to sa-* 
criflce themselves for their Grbek allies; they surrendered 
iheir charge, and gave pliidges of submission. On his, 
icturn to Chalcedon he began to invest it with an in- 
trenchment surmounted with a palisade which he carried 
from sea to sea, interrupted only by the bed of a river 
which flowed by die town. The works seem to have 
been nearly flnished, ivhen Phamabazus came up with 
an army strong in cavalry, and encamped in the sanc- 
tuary of Hercules near the town. Hippocrates now 
made a sally, while Phamabazus attempted to join him, 
by forcing his way through {he opening with which the 
circumvallation was broken by die river. Thrasyllus, 
with the bulk of the Athenian infantry, sustained for a 
long time, without repelling, the charge of Hippocrates ; 
but at length A\cibiade8, who had probably been engaged 
in taking precautions against the movements of Phar- 
nabazus, came up with the cavalry, and decided the 
fortune of the day. Hippocrates Ibll ; his troops were 
driven back into the town, and Phamabazus, unable to 
effect a passage, retreated to his encampment. The low 
state of the militai^ chest forced ^cibiades, as soon as’' . 
he had invested Chalcedon, to set off on an expedition ^ 
to the Hellrapont, to raise money. In his absence his 
colleagues entered into a negotiation with Pharn^zus 
who, finding that the Peloponnesian allies were not able 
to protect his province from the hostility of the Athenians, 
and that their affairs were declining, was probably de- 
sirous of peace. It was now agreed that he should pay 
the Athenians twenty talents, and should give^mfe con- 
duct to an embassy which they were to send to the 
Persian court : and that until these ambassadors returned 
they should suspend their operations against Chalcedon; 
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in the mcanV^e the Chalcedonians were to pay their 
ancient tribute and the arrears which had become due 
since they revolted from Athens. 

This convention was ratified by all the generals ex- 
cept Alcibiades^%who^ having collected all tlie forces oi 
the Oreek towns in the Chersonesus^ together with a 
body of Thracians^ and about 300 horse^ had taken Se« 
.lymbria, and thence procd^Bded to reduce Byzantium. 
Phamabazus required that hetsho^ild ratify the treaty ; 
ind Alcibiades — as if he had been a distinct party — 
demanded that the like ceremony should be executed on 
the part of the satrap to himself. Accordingly two 
commissioners appointed by Phamabbzus received the 
oath of Alcibiades at Chrysopolisi while he took that 
which was tendered to him by two agents of Akibiades 
at Chakedon. Aiid^ as if to make the importance of 
Alcibiades more conspicuous^ he and the satraps beside 
the oath taken by all the generals^ interchanged separate 
and personal pledges of faitA. Phamabazus then left 
Chalcedony directing the Athenian ambassadors to repair 
to Cyzicus. They were accompanied by two Argives ; 
but at the same time an embassy was appointed to guard 
the interests of Sparta and her allies ; and it was headed 
— notwithstanding the charge under which he had been 

r itly labouring — by Pasippidas. Hermocrates and 
brother Proxenus — how authorised and for what 
purposes we are not informed — accompanied the La- 
bediemonian envoys. Phamabazus himself undertook 
to conduct them to court. 

In the meanwhile Alcibiades prosecuted thb si^e of 
Byzantiumy carried a circumvallation across the land 
aide of ^tfie town^ and made several attempts to carry it by 
assault. These were all baffled ; but the provisions of 
the besieged — whose supplies had perhaps been much 
straitened by the enemy before the siege was regularly 
formed *»yf>on began to ful ; and the evils of Ikmine 
were ag^mted among the inhabitants by the cruelty 
and insolence of Clearchus, wbpy when food grew scarce 
reserved all that he found for the use of the garrison, 
sroxt* lY. 11 » 
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while tSe Byzantians and their families were starving. 
Having thus^ as he thought^ provided for the immediate 
security of the place^ reckless of the sufferings by which 
it was purchased^ he crossed Wer to Asia for the purpose 
of obtaining a subsidy from Phamaba%us^ and of col- 
lecting an armament strong enough to draw off tjie Athe- 
nians from the siege^ committing the defence of the 
town to the Megarian HeHirjs^ and to Coeratadas, who 
commanded the Boeotian ^livision of the garrison. But he 
had relied too much on the patience of the inhabitants/ 
who had already entered into correspondence with the 
besiegers^ and^ as soon as he was gone^ concerted a plan 
for admitting thepi within the walls. One night they 
opened the gates on the land side to Alcibiades and his 
troops^ while the attention of the garrison was engaged 
by the movements of the Athenian fleets which feigned 
a sudden attack on the harbour. The stratagem was 
completely successful; and Helixus and Coeratadas 
werk obliged to surrender themselves prisoners with 300 
of the garrison. As it was necessity^ rather than good- 
will toward the Athenians^ that urged the authors of the 
plot^ they stipulated with Alcibiades that none of their 
fellow-pitizens should be punished for their previous po- 
litical offences : and this condition was observed. This 
was the only reward they asked fo^y : and their conduct 
was so manifestly dictated by disinterested patriotism^ 
that when they were afterwards brought to trial as traitors 
they were acquired by the judgment of the Spartans 
themselves. 

In the« spring of 407> Phamabazus and the rival 
ambassadors^ who had stop, during the most inclement 
part of the winter at the Phrygian town of Gcrdiuin^ 
were pursuing their journey, when they met another 
Lacedsmonian embassy headed by Boeotius, which was 
returning from the Persian court. They announced 
tliat tli^y had been completely successful in tUr appli- 
cation to the king ; and their assertions wei^p^firmed 
by the presence of Cynfs; a younger son of Darius^ 
who was sent down with instructions to aid the Lace- 
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dflBmonians in carrying on the war^ and with'^a com- 
mission which invested him with supreme authoritv 
over the whole maritime region of Asia Minor^ or, as 
the royal letter described it, over all who assembled in 
the plains of .Castolus.^ The Athenian envoys were 
nevertheless desirous of continuing their journey; if 
this was not permitted, they demanded leave to return 
home. But Cyrus, who entered with ardour on the 
duties assigned to him, desire^ P|^amabazus either to 
]^ut them into his hands, or to detain them for a time, 
that the Athenians might not be warned of their danger ; 
and Phamabazus, to gratify the prince, kept them in 
custody, amusing them with promises, sometimes of con- 
ducting them to court, sometimes of sending them back 
to the coast : and it was not until they had been im- 
prisoned three years, that he obtained leave from Cyrus 
to release them. 

Alcibiades, having achieved so many brilliant and 
important conquests, having fescued the state from the 
dangers of intestine discord, made the name of Athens 
once more formidable to her revolted subjects, and en- 
abled her to cope with the PeloponnesiaH confederacy 
supported by the power of Persia, now thought it time 
to show himself at home. Soon after the reduction of 
Byzantium he sailed tg Samos with the greater part of the 
fleet, and thence proceeded with twenty galleys to levy 
contributions on the coast of Carla, where he collected 
1 00 talents. Thrasybulus was sent with eighty galleys 
to the coast of Thrace, ^where he restored the Athenian 
sovereignty in most of the revolted cities, and among 
the rest in Thasos, which, sincte it threw olT its obedience 
to Atheds, had been reduced to great distress by war 
and civil broils and their attendant famine. Thrasyl- 
lus conducted the rest of the armament to Athens, 

1 KMeaf» sfif it KcLmtXit Castolui it appears ftom 

Steph. ByaUM|iiTi Lydia. Its cminection with the Dorians which Ste- 
phanus tCj|||9|tiinBtca is inexplicable. Nor do we know ehat were. the 
provinces Ineiuded in this description. i The word Ket^xvit is also an 
enigma. But Xenophon docs not give the slightest hint to warrant the 
fancy, that it was the intention of DariuBto dismember his empire in fiu 
vour of ('yrus, who on the contrary always speaks as his fbther^s oflScer.. 

u 2 
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where hi found that Alcibiades had been elected one of 
the new generals with Thrasybulus and Conon. Alci- 
biades^ having returned Vith his treasure to Samos, 
sailed 6rst to Faros, and then made for Gythium, under 
pretext of observing the preparations the Spartans, 
who were said to be fitting out a squadron of tUrty 
galleys there, but really to gather information as to the 
state of public feeling toward himself; and — all his 
doubts having been removed by his recent appointment, 
and by private assurances from his friends— he ate 
length sailed into Pirsus. 

It seems to be sufficiently attested that he made his 
entry with the pomp of a liaval triumph, though its cir- 
cumstances are wholly omitted in Xenophon’s dry nar- 
rative, and were probably much exaggerated by later 
writers. It is impossible to say how far he may have 
ventured to indulge his natural love of ostentation with 
the splendour which some of these writers described him 
to have displayed on this<’ occasion. ^ But it appears 
that he reserved for himself the privilege of bringing 
home the prizes which had been t^en in the late cam- 
paigns, which amounted according to Diodorus to no 
less than 200 vessels and that his squadron was both 
richly adorned with the most glittering spoils, and 
attended by transports laden with prisoners and booty. 
The crowd Vhich flocked to the* shores of Firseus to 
witness his landing was perhaps as great as that which 
saw him embark for Sicily, and now he was the exclusive 
object of the public curiosity. The sentiments which he 
excited iik the breasts of the spectators were various as 
the view they took of tliei events which had caused so 
great a change in the state of Athens since diis last • 
departure. The mqjority however regarded him as an 

> As the Samian Duris, trho prided himself on being a descendant of 
Alcibiades, Pint. Ale. 38., Atheneua xiL p. 635., and related that the 

S j of Alcibiades was adorned with purple sails, and tliat the rowers, as 
entered the harbour, were kept to time by the flute of Chrysogonus. 
the voice of CalUppid^ a tra^c actor, both in sacred or thmlrloil 
attire. 

* But Plutarch, Ale. 38., morl judiciously supposes that this number 
included those which had been ^Mtroyed. and or wbiob he cariisd away 
the ornaments of the prows. 
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injured man^ the victim of the envy and aniJhosity of 
ids ambitious and turbulent rivals, who had first denied 
him an opportunity of vindicating his innocence, and 
then had misled the people to drive him into exile. 

It was his ip^sfortune rather than his fault, that he 
had^beei) obliged to take refuge among the enemies of 
his country, who had shown by their treatment of him 
how little they believed his heart to be with them, how 
much they dreaded his unalterable , attachment to Athens. 
’^Great as his abilities were, his fellow citizens had nothing 
to fear, but much to hope from them. For minds like 
his the honours with which the people rewarded his 
services were sufficient to satisfy their ambition ; his 
adversaries, who, conscious of no real merit, could only 
hope to rise upon the ruin of abler and better men, 
were much more dangerous to the commonwealth.” 
There were however others who considered him as the 
sole author of their past calamities, and of all the dangers 
which were still impending over Athens. And this 
party did not fail to notice that the day of his return 
was one of evil oitien : for indeed it happened to be 
that on which the image of the tutelaiy goddess was 
annually stript of its ornaments for the sake of the 
needful reparations and ablutions i, and was veiled from 
public view ; and it^ was therefore marked in the Attic 
calendar as an unlucky day^, and was on^ on which no 
religious Athenian would transact any business. But 
there were probably few in whose mii^ds such reflections 
and forebodings werd'not at least for a time excluded 
by the thought, which the spectacle more immediately 
suggested, of the victories and conquests, by which 
Aldbtides had raised his country, from the depth of 
humiliation and despondency into which she had fallen 
when she had lost his support, to her present lofty and 
firm position. 

> Hence the holiday was called The house of the Prtxl- 

argidae enjoyed ihte exclusive privilege of perf^iing these rites, which 
were.' derived ftrom a very remote antifluity. ^e custom wu the found- 
ation of a whole class of legends, suwi wet which was the subiJect of 
the Doem of Callimachus, In iMvacrcjPdUtum. 

* Ttuf fitaXifTx wr Jiirs^ctixv. Plut . Ala 94. 

11 s 
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He dfd not however wholly rely on the favour of the 
multitude^ though he had neglected no means of enr 
suring it^ and when his galley eame alongside the quay 
he did not venture to leave the deck until he observed 
his cousin Euryptolemus and a strong l]pdy of kinsmen 
and friends ready to escort him to the city, ^e then 
landed^ and was greeted by the crowd with all the tokens 
of that enthusiasm which the sight of an old favourite 
under such circumstances could not fail to kindle. 
Garlands were showered upon his head, the air ran^ 
with acclamations ; the throng pressed upon the circle 
of friends that surrounded him^ to gaze at him and 
salute him. Thus attended he went up to the city^ and 
presented himself successively before the council and 
the assembly. He thS’e asserted his innocence^ bewailed 
his misfortunes^ complained^ but with delicate forbear- 
ance^ of his wrongs^ imputed his calamities to the malig- 
nity of fortune and the envy of a higher power^ but dwelt 
at thb greatest length on the fair prospects which were 
now open for Athens. His hearers, touched, flattered, 
and excited, by his address, testified their sympathy and 
delight by tho> extraordinary honours which they con- 
ferred on him, and none of his enemies ventured to raise 
a dissentient voice. The records of the proceedings against 
him were sunk in the sea * ; his proper^ was restored 
to him ; the^^ests were ordered to recanf their curses^; 
a golden crown was decreed to him^; and he was ap- 
pointed commander -in-chief of all the forces of the 
commonwealth both by land and by sea. 

The firs^. use which he made of his new authority 
was highly judicious. Since the enemy had been in 
possession of Decelea, the sacred procession, iif which 
certain objects of a mystic worship were transported 
from Athens to Eleusis, attended by a throng of devotees, 

1 Diodorus, xili. 0% tov it»ms »»tfa’<rr/r*r. Nepoi Ale. R, eilcs illn 

in quibus devotio ftilrat scripta. . . 

2 liie Hierophant Theodoras is said to haire declined this recantation as 
unnecessary : for he had only curaed Alcibiades as the enemy of Athens. 
This ambiguous language seems to indicate a hahtile spirit. 

3 .Plutarch, Ale. SJ., speaks in tht plural number. But neither Xeno- 
phon nor Diodorus mentions any crown. 
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had been discontinued through fear of hostile inter- 
eruption ; the mystic treasures had been carried by sea, 
the crowd of worshippers had consequently been greatly 
diminished, and many ancient observances and popular 
amusements, n^^ich were connected with certain stations 
on^^e sacred road, became impracticable. Alcibiades 
resolvea at once to display his zeal for religion, and his 
contempt of the enemy/ and thus to conciliate the 
superstitious prejudices whiclj^he had offended, and to 
* raise the spirit of the troops, by conducting the mystic 
procession under a military escort to Eleusis. Having 
taken suitable precautions against surprise, by securing, 
the passes and watching the enemy’s movements, he» 
led out the whole of the armed force which was not 
required for the defence of the city, and, placing the 
priests and their mystic train in the centre, marched to 
Eleusis. Agis either did not feel himself strong enough 
to offer any interruption, or was restrained from the 
attempt by religious scruples. But the success df this 
military pilgrimage did not the less sooth the pride as 
well as the piety of the Athenians, and heighten their 
confidence in tlieir commander-in-chief, ^/to whom they 
voted an armament of 100 galleys, 1500 heavy infantry, 
and 150 horse, with leave, if we may trust Plutarch and 
Diodorus, to nominate his colleagues.* Within four 
months after his return^ he had completed his pre- 
parations for a new expedition, and, with Aristocrates 
and Adimaiitus^, sailed from Athens for the last time. 
He first bent his coujse to Andros, wliich was in a state 
of rebellion, and, having landed his troops, defeated 
those of the enemy, who mst him in the field, and shut 
them Aip within their walls. But he could not reduce 
the town, or did not think it worth the time which a 

1 The rhetorician! invented, as a topic for declamation, a law which 
Alcibiades was iuppoaed to have recommended — that no general should 
be recalled Crom nis command (to be put upon his trial). Meursius 'has 
carefully inserted this statute in his TAemis Attica, i. 11., on he authority 
of the Scholiast of Aphthonlus, 

s See Mr. Clinton F. R B. c. 407. * 

s Instead of Aristocrates, Diodorus, xiii. 60., names Thrasybulus, who 
appears net to have returned to Athens before the batfle of Arginusa. 

II 4 
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wduld have cost^ ahd in a few ilays set sail again 
fof SampSj leaving one of his colleagues with a small forc^ 
to harasathe enemy. 

' The Spartan government seems to have felt the ne- 
cessity not only of making preparation^ for facing the 
Athenian armament^ but of sending out a man capable 
of commanding against Alcibiades. And Sparta hap- 
pened at this time to possess one better qualified for 
this puipose^ and in all rppects more suited to her pre- 
sent emergency^ than any of her ancient worthies.* 
This was Lysander^ son of Aristoc^tus. Plis father 
was a man of high birth ; for^ though not of the royal 
^neage^ he belonged to a branch of die Heracleids. 
But his mother seems not to have been a citizen ; and 
hence Lysander is sohietimes described as of ignoble^ 
if not of servile origin^ and clearly appears not to have 
been entitled by birth to the full privileges of the 
Spartan franchise. But he shared the education of the 
noblelt class of youths^ and* was not forbidden to aspire 
to some of the highest dignities in the state. To these 
peculiar circumstances^ which, while they stimulated 
his ambition, cleft him to depend on his industry for 
success, he probably owed much of that suppleness 
which distinguished Us character beyond that of any of 
his countrymen, whose names we have hitherto had oc- 
casion to mention. And this was *a quality so foreign 
to the Spartan nature, that it attracted more attention, 
and produced a greater efiect, than it would have done 
in a Greek of any other city. sA Spartan generally 
found it the hardest of all things to stoop, and fre- 
quently through the want of personal address lost the 
advantages which he gained by his policy or military 
talents. So we have seen that Gylippus and Clearchus 
had disgusted their allies by their arrogant demeanour, 
and even Brasidas, though his manners were generally 
prepossessing, had not b^n able to avoid a breach witli 
Penliccas, whom a little more pliancy would probably 
hive conciliated without afty sacrifice of the public in- 
terest. It seems to have^)een this quality, more than 
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his general reputation for activity and abiSties — 
though he had probably given proofs of both — tiiat re- 
commended Lysander as a successor of Cratesippidas 
in the office of Admiral^ when his year expired. 

It was perhajv known at Sparta that a Persian prince 
was expepted to take the supreme command in the mari- 
time nrovinces^ and that the talents of a dexterous 
n^otrator might be required at his court to support 
the Spartan interests against^ the, intrigues of Tissa- 
phemes. Lysander, having strengthened the squadron 
with which he was sent out, with reinforcements from 
Rhodes, Cos, Miletus, and Chios, which raised its 
numbers to seventy galleys, sailed to Ephesus, and there 
waited, with the Lacedeemonian qnvoys who had just 
letumed from the Persian court, till he heard that 
Cyrus had arrived at Sardis ; and then, accompanied by 
the envoys, proceeded thither in person. They found 
Cyrus well disposed to listen to their complaints against 
Tissaphenies, whom he loofted upon as his enem^ and 
when they requested him to exert himself in their 
behalf, he assured them that he was prepared to carry 
the king's instructions into full effect : he* had brought 
500 talents with him ; and, if this sum should prove 
insufficient, he would spend his private revenues in their 
cause, and sooner th^n let them want money, he would 
melt down the precious metiSs that adorned the throne 
on which he sat to give them audience. It was a figure 
of speech, like that which Tissaphemes was said to have 
used c§ a similar occasion, but more sincerely meant. 
These friendly professions encouraged Lysander to make 
a more specific request, and*to represent to him, that if 
he would enable ^em to pay their seamen at the rate 
of a drachma a day, instead of the half-drachma which 
they now received, the crews of the Athenian galleys 
would soon desert, and be would save the expense of a 
protracted war. Rut Cyrus pleaded that he was bound 
by the king’s orders, and b^ the terms of the treaty, 
which prescribed the amount of the subsidy to be paid 
for every galley which the Lacedtemonikiis wished to 
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maintafii. Lysander saw that this was not the time to 
urge his request^ and in tlie course of th6 day he found 
a more favourable opportunity. Cyrus entertained the 
envoys^ and before the banquet was over^ Lysander had 
made such progress in his good graces^ /hat as he placed 
the cup out of which he had been ^nking^ according 
to the Greek usage^ in his guest's hands^ he desired to 
know how he might oblige him. The Spartan took 
advantage of this offf r to^obtain an addition of an obolus 
to the daily wages of the seamen, and before he leA 
Sardis received not only the arrears then due, but a 
month's pay in advance. The effect of this supply soon 
became visible in the spirits of the men and the strength 
of the fleet, which was raised to ninety galleys. But 
Aldbiades had likewise augmented his forces, and sta- 
tioned himself at Notium, to watch the enemy's move- 
ments. The Peloponnesian fleet was both inferior in 
numbers, and needed repairs ; and Lysander had it 
haulld on shore to refit, i^hile he waited for an oppor- 
tunity of action. 

It came unexpectedly, through the imprudence of 
Alcibiades. fie had . endeavoured, without effect, to 
counteract the influence of Lysander at the court of 
Cyrus, for it was probably he who induced Tissa- 
phemes to apply to the prince for, leave to introduce an 
Athenian embassy there, f* issaphernes instructed Cyrus 
in the system of policy which he himself had learned 
from Alcibiades, and advised him to beware of making 
any of the Greek states too pov^erful, and to ftt them 
all waste their strength in their intestine quarrels. But 
Cyrus, beside his dislike Of the counsellor, had good 
reasons for rejecting his advice. He had probably al- 
ready formed views, of which Tissaphemes was ignorant, 
and which made it expedient for him to connect himself 
as closely as he could, not by hollow professions, but by 
real services, with one of the belligerents, and, as the 
Spartan alliance promised much greater advantages than 
he could derive from the friendship of Athens, he was 
sincerely desirous of establishing the ascendancy of Sparta, 
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and of crushing her rival; he therefore refuiied to re- 
ceive the Athenian embassy. Alcibiades seems now to 
have been much embarrassed^ and to have been driven 
to some violent methods of raising supplies^ to prevent 
his men from yielding to the attraction of the Persian 
gold. An unpl^ovoked attack which he is said to have 
made oh the territory of Cuma > , was apparently sug. 
gested by no other motive; and it was probably with a 
like object that^ hearing ^at Thrasybulus had left the 
vHellespont^ and was fortifying Phdcsca^ he sailed thither 
to meet him. But he left the fleet at Notium^ under the 
command of Antiochus^ the master of his own galley^ 
with strict injunctions to avoid an engagement, even if 
the enemy should offer battle during his absence. 

Antiochus is said to have been 'a skilful seaman, but 
he had not been recommended to the confidence of Alci- 
biades either by his talents or his virtues. Their inti- 
macy it appears had arisen out of a childish occasion 
already mentioned 2, and had been cemented chiefly by 
their convivial intercourse, in which Alcibiades, who, as 
he was capable of the highest kinds of enjoyment, coidd 
also descend to the lowest, was pleased j^ith his com- 
panion’s boisterous spirits and nautical buffoonery. 
Antiochus, presuming on his familiarity with his com- 
mander, seems to have been totally heedless of the 
orders he had received. He appears to have attributed 
the inaction in which Lysander had kept his fleet, to 
timidity or the consciousness of weakness, and over- 
looking the difference between himself and Alcibiades, 
to have thought that, if he could only draw the enemy 
out, he should be certain of, victory, and at least might 
eivjoy ihe pleasure of insulting him with perfect safety. 
He ^erefore sailed from Notium; taking only one galley 
in compaiiy with his own, into the harbour of Ephesus, 
and as he passed close by the prows of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, offered every kind of contumely, by word 
a^d gesture, that could provoke «an attack. Lysander 

f 

‘ Diodor. xiii. 73. Nepoi, AL*. 7.> confoundi Cuma and Notium. 

Vol. III. y.331. » 
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at lengifi ordered a few galleys to give him chase. But 
when he caw Afttiochus supported by a detachment 
from the Athenian fleets he advanced with the remainder 
of his own in order of battle. The Athenians now also 
brought out their whole force ; but the^ came up in se- 
parate groups^ without order or plan^ and were defeated 
in detaiL The galley of AntiocW himself^ wfiich was 
among the foremost^ was soon sunk^ and his deatli 
probably hastened the flight of the rest. They took 
refuge in Samos^ leaving fifteen destroyed or taken 5 
but the greater part of the men were saved by the 
nearness of the shore. Alcibiades^ on hearing of this 
disaster^ came to Samos^ and sailed out with his whole 
force toward Ephesus^ to ofler battle. But even after 
the recent loss^ he Was still superior in numbers, and 
•Lysander would not risk the honour of his newly erected 
trophy. Alcibiades returned to Samos, rather shamed 
by the enemy's caution, tlian consoled by the display of 
his own strength. • 

The news of the battle of Notiuni was carried to 
/fthens by some of his personal enemies, and among 
the rest by 'Bhrasybulus, son of Thraso, who did not 
fail to add every circumstance which could place his 
conduct in the most unfavourable light. They found 
public opinion already turned against him, and suspicion 
and discontent generally prevail&g, instead of the 
admiration and confidence which he had inspired a few 
months before. It was indeed scarcely possible that 
the expectations excited by his i^flrst successes should 
have b^n. completely fulflUed, and they were perhaps 
purposely raised to the chighest pitch by his ad- 
versaries, who knew that his reputation would sufier in 
proportion from the first jeyerse that might befall him. 
His unsuccessful attempt upon Andros was the first dis- 
appointment that chilled the popular enthusiasm. The 
eyes of the people had also b^n directed to Chios, with 
lively h(^ that this important island and with it all 
the revolted Ionian town# would soon be restored to the 
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dominion of Athens.^ Not only was no step gained 
toward this end^ but soon after the^battle of Notium 
the Lacedffimonians took the fortress of Delphinium^ 
which the Athenians had hitherto kept^ and thus deprived 
them of their last footing in Chios.*^ About the same 
time news came that £ion had fallen into the enemy's 
hands. Alciblhdes^ as commander-in-chief, was held 
accountable for all these losses^ which it was universally 
^believed he only wanted tli^ wUl to prevent. The 
'people asked what he had done : and they heard from 
his enemies, that, while he abandoned the charge of the 
great armament which he commanded to unworthy 
favourites, the companions of his debaucheries, he was 
enriching himself, and supplying the demands of his 
luxurious habits, with the contributions which he extorted 
from the allies of the state. And this charge appears 
to have been not altogether unfounded ; for though he 
may not have sacrificed the public service to his pleasures, 
it seems clear that he indulged without restraint in those 
which the wealthy and voluptuous cities of the Asiatic 
coast placed within his reach.^ It was also discovered 
that he had built a stronghold in the neighbourhood of 
Pactye in the Thracian Chersonesus^; and this provision 
for a refuge in distress was believed to indicate con. 
sciousness of guilt., or of a treasonable design. The 
affair of Notium confirmed suspicions which had been 
before floating in the public mind, and excited its 
resentment to the utmost. Alcibi^des was removed 
from his command ; ^nd Thrasybulus — though it does 
not appear that he had been guilty of any., offence but 
that of receiving his colleague’s unfortunate visit — was 
iiivoli^d in the same disgrace. His attachment to Alci- 
biades was perhaps the motive which really swayed the 

I Lyalai Alcib. 1. p. 143. _ 

* Diodorus attributes this conquest to Callicratidas, zili. TR 
s Compare Plut Ale. 36., Athencus, zli. p. 535. 

* Tib UwT»v nirq. Xenophon, Hell. i. 5. 17. They were near the coast 
ot the Hellespont Xenophon, HelL 11. L 25. IImi BisAv^s. Plut Ale. 36. 
Se Pactym contulit (Diodorus ziii. 74i) ibique tria castdla eommunivlt, 
Bornos, Bisanthon, Neontichos. Nepot AlOi 7. 
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authors of tliese measures ; though they must have de- 
vised a different pretext to cover dieir attack. He how- 
ever continued to serve in the fleet; but Alcibiades^ 
who found that even there his conduct was generally 
condemned, sailed away to his fortifiedvdomain in the 
Chersonesus. « 

Conon was permitted to remain in ofiice. He was 
wealthy, and his family seems to have belonged to the 
higher class ; he had probrbly taken no part in the late , 
political convulsions, and might therefore be courted as 
a useful ally by every party. He had hitherto met with 
few opportunities of displaying his talents, though it 
may perhaps be collected from a narrative of Diodorus, 
which however is certainly much exaggerated, and 
perhaps lull of fictitious incidents — that he had pre- 
served Corcyra, when it was again threatened by its 
domestic factions, and had secured the Athenian interest 
without a renewal of the old scenes of bloodshed. ^ He 

had however probably been nsing in reputation, and was 
now looked upon as the man who was most capable of 
filling the place of Alcibiades. Nine new colleagues 
were associatedTwith him ; and the list of their names 
posse8ses.an unusual interest on account of its connection 
with some of the most important events of the ensuing 
history. They were Diomedon, Lvn'-^, Pericles, Era- 
sinides, Aristocrates, Archestratus, Protomachus, Thra- 
, syllus, Aristogenes. Conon was at this time at Andros, 
prosecuting the siege, with a squadron of twenty galleys. 
He received orders to proc^ with his squadron to 
Samos, and* to take the command of the fleet; and 

Unleu we suppose him to have done this, the whole accouhf of tlie 
sedition in Diodorus, xiil. 48., must be rejected as a mere fiction. Uut 
the observation of Thucydides, iv. 48., proves that the description of Dio 
dorus is at least ffrcatly overcharged. 

* Xenophon, H. i. 5. 16., names Leon, an officer already known to us, as 
one of the ten ; hut In the description of the tiattle of Arginuss he omits 
bit name, and mentions Lysias instead. Schneider would therefore sub. 
•Ututc the name of Lysias for that of Leon in the lis^ i. 5. 16., and would 
omit the name of Leon in the next passage where it occurs, H. i. 6, 16. 
It is however Just possible that I^son was originally elected, and that he 
fell into the hands of Callicratidas iirone of the galleys which Conon uni 
out from Mitylene, and that Lysias ^as apiminted to fill his place. 
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PhanoBthenes was sent with four galleys to Andros. 
On his way to Andros^ Phanosthenes made a capture^ 
which enabled the Athenians to exhibit a generous 
feelings of which unhappily few instances occur in Greek 
history. Dorieua with two Thracian galleys fell in his 
way^ and.»was taken and sent to Athens. He had been 
outlawed^ with his whole family^ both in Rhodes and at 
Athens^ as a sworn foe to the Athenian interests ; and 
the activity with which he had<isinco served on the side 
of the Peloponn^ ians had rendered him an object of 
extraordinary resentment to the Athenians. Yet the 
people were softened by the presence of their inveterate 
enemy^ when he was brought as a captive before the as- 
sembly ; they rescinded his sentence, and restored him to 
liberty without a ransom.^ Eis majestic aspect, and 
the many victories which he had won in the national 
games pleaded no doubt powerfully for him, and de- 
tract something from the merit of the clemency which 
he experienced. Yet they diSl not, it seems, prove suf- 
ficient, though coupled with the recollection of many 
important services, to screen him from the resentment 
of the Spartans, who are said to have put %im to death 
some years^afterwards on a slight suspicion.^ We do 
not know how far he may have contributed to an event 
which took place in t^e course of this year, and which 
is the most memorable in the history of his native island, 
and not without moment in the affairs of Greece. The 
three chief towns of the island, lalysus, Lindus, and 
Camirus, were politicady incorporated in a new capital, 
which took the name of Rhodes, and contributed each a 
share to its population.'^ The unfailing tendency of 
such cbiftiges to promote democratical ascendancy, must, 
we ^ould think, have rendered Sparta averse to this 
union, though in the present state of her affairs she did 
not venture to oppose it. And if Dorieus, notwith- 


> Xenophon Hell. i. 5. 19. ’ Pans. vi. 7. 4^ 

> Paul. vi. 7. &. on the authoritj oT AndroUon. 

« DIodor. xUi. 75. 
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Standing his aristo^tical prejudices^ was induced by 
patriotic motiw to forward his conduct^ on this 
occasion^ may^ve secretly provoked that displeasure^ 
whidi afterwards vented its^ under the colour of a 
groundless charge.* ^ 

1 Pausamas m lh| odd mannar obiervea that, if what Andrition relates 
as to the death of Doneus is tru^ the Spartans in thiVinstance showed as 
much rashness as the Athenians in their treatment of the ge. 

nerals who conquered at Aiginwer But rashness was never a Sputan 
lUbitg. 
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When Conon came to Samos^ he ig)und the fleet under 
his command superior in numbers to the enemy : but 
despondency wacs prevailing among the men; partly 
perhaps a consequence of the recent defeat : it was 
however probably still more owing to the want of 
full and regular pay^ and to the contrast which they 
saw in this respect between theAr own prospects and 
those of the Peloponnesians^ who were provided with an 
ample and unfailing supply from the inexhaustible riches 
of Uie Persian treasury. The Athenian crews appear to 
have been thinned^ as Lysander predicted^ by frequent 
desertions^ and Conon deemed it expedient to reduce the 
numbers of his armament from above a hundred to 
seventy galleys that each might have its^proper com- 
plement. His next care was to provide for its immediate 
exigencies ; and he was compelled^ as Alcibia(ies had 
been^ to employ it in expeditions which had no other 
oligect than the plundbr to be collected in the descents 
which he made on the enemy’s coasts. The autunrn 
and winter passed without any more important operations; 
for Lysander did not^tir from Ephesus. He probably 
did not feel himself strong enough to seek an engagement ; 
but his attention was also deeply engaged by afiairs of a 
diflbren^ nature. His ambition was not such as com- 
monly ^animated a Spartan general : the desire of glory 
earned in his country's service. His views were directed 
in the first place to his own aggrandizement: and he 
wished to make it as much as possible independent of 
her greatness. He was willing indeed to be us^ul ; but it 
was in order that he might beedme necessary to her* On 
his arrival in Asia he found tile Greek cities divided by 
VOL* zv. I 
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die itE(i& f&etions. The partizans of oligarchy who had 
been kept down^under the dominion of Athens were be- 
ginning again to lift up their hea^ ; but they still ge- 
nerally needed support fn>m without. Here therefore 
Lysander perceived an opportunity of raising a host of 
adherents and satellites^ boudd to himself by the firmest 
ties of interest^^and ready to forward any design for 
which he might employ them« For die interest of Sparta 
it would have been sufficient to establish oligarchical go- 
vernment in the room of democracy ; but for Lysand^'a 
purpose something more was required. While he staid 
at Ephesus — where his naval preparations were perhaps 
rather the pretext than the motive for his protracted, so- 
journ — he sent for some of the leading men from the 
principal Greek citids^ the boldest and most aspiring 
spirits he could find^ and held out to them the prospect 
of attaining to that absolute power which they coveted 
over their fellow-citizens. As long as the contest with 
Athens remained undecided^ this end could not be 
fully accomplished. The downfal of Athens therefore 
was a necessary condition for the fulfilment of their 
wishes ; but if was not the only one. They would still 
need the aid of a patron who could engage the authority 
of Spar\a in their behalf^ and they could only hope per- 
manently to triumph over their enemies and rivals, if 
Lysander continued in a station 4hich enabled him to 
b^riend them. Having thus prepared them for future 
opportunities of action, he advised them in the mean- 
while to collect tfiair strength in chibs for mutual defence, 
and gradugUy to extend their infiuence by all the means 
whi(^ were dready at thev* disposal : and he gave them 
an immediate earnest of his own goodwill, by raising t 
them to the highest offices which were subject to his 
nomination or control, and by abetting them in every 
aggression on the rights of others which his favour could 
enable them to commit with impunity. 

He had thus placed himself at the head of a number 
of powerful, enterprisiii^. and unscrupulous factions, 
which depend entirely fm his support, when his year ^ 
of office expired (406), and Callicratidas was sent to 
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* stioceed him. The new admiral 'i^aa a genuiii/c^airtail 
wof 'the best stamps and directly opposite to Lysander in 
the leading points of his character: zealous for the public 
service without selfish ends, keenly alive both to his 
country's honour and his own, impatient of dissimulation 
and of servility. Lysander exer^ his utmost efforts to 
^thwart, discredit, and dishearten his successor. He sent 
all that was left of the Peudan subsidy, back to Cyrus ; 
and he probably instructed his partisans in the allied 
^ties to withhold all that the/ coufe of the supplies and 
ouccours reqtdred for the service. They no doubt sinr 
cerely regretted his departure, and perhaps spontaneously 
vented their dissatisfaction in murmurs at the conduct 
of the Spartan government, which so imprudently 
changed its admirals, and often scftit out men who had 
none of the qualifications needed for the office; nonaval 
experience, no knowledge of mankind, no acquaintance 
with the people among whom they came to command," 
He bims^, when he resigned the fieet to Calllcratidftt 
at Ephesus, bade* him remember that it was victorious, 
and in possession of the sea. But Callicratidas, in answer 
tn this boast, desired him to conduct it tct Miletus, and 
to prove his assertion, by keeping Samos, where the 
Athenian fleet was lying, on his left hand, L*ysander 
however declined this test, on pretence that he did not 
choose to interfere v^th another's province. After his 
departure Callicratidas drew reinforcements amount- 
ing to fifty galleys from Chios, Rhodes, and other 
qua^rs, and havings thus collected. 1*40 sail, prepared 
to seek the enemy. The want of money l^owever in- 
terrupted his operations ; and when he set about pro- 
curing 4nipplies, he discovered the machinations of Ly- 
sand^s a^erents, and the murmurs by which they 
called his capacity in question. He was. anxious 
in the first place to secure the active co-operation of his 
own countrymen who were serving under him, and for 
thia purpose he assembled them at Ephesus in a council 
of war, in which with dignifild plamness he noticed the 
com^ktots whidi had gone fllnoad. ** He could have 
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been ooi&ent to have staid at home ; and had no am- 
’ bition to dilute the precedence of naval skill with Ly*-, 
Sander, or any one else, who pretended to it : but he had 
been sent out to command the fleet, and it only remained 
for him to do his best. But finding himself diwarted as 
he was, he desired their advice : whether he should 
stay, or return home, to report the state of affails to the 
Spartan govenment.'' • 

To such an appeal only one answer could decently be 
given : all present exnort^ him to persevere in the dis-« 
charge of his duties. But the only expedient which 
seemed to present itself for the immediate supply of his 
necessities was to apply to Cyrus ; and Callicratidas re. 
luctantly repaired to Sardis. It is not clear whether 
Cyrus had been prepaVed by Lysander to mortify Calli- 
cratidas ; or merely observed the common forms of the 
Persian court, wi|;hout being conscious that he was 
wounding the Spartan's pride. Callicratidas, it seems, 
expected an immediate audience, and was ordered to 
wait till the day after the morrow ; and then — either 
purposely or because he desired to be admitted at an 
iaponvenient hour — he was still repeatedly put ofll 
Plutarch represents him as standing at ihe prince’s gate 
during die banquet, and, when he was informed by the 
atten(Unts that Cyrus was drinking, replying that he 
would wait till he had finished his dr&ught. His patience 
was at last worn out, and he quitted Sardis without 
having obtained an audience, deploring the wretched 
condition of the Areeks, who werq. reduced to cringe to 
barbarian# for money, and declaring that if ever he re- 
turned safe home he would do his utmost to bring about 
a peace between his country fnd Athens. He then sailed 
to Miletus, and thence despatched some galleys to Sparta 
to procure supplies. Miletus was one of the cities in 
which Lysander had formed a party, which had hitherto 
thrown every impediment it could in the way of Calli- 
cratidas. He however called a general assembly, stated 
|us wants, and urged thi Milesians to relieve them* 
One of the'argaments whidi Xenophon attribiitestohim 
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implies that he considered the war as a struggle for the 
•deliverance of the Asiatic Greeks from the yoke of the 
barbarians^ no less than from that of the Athenians. He 
promised^ as soon as he received the supplies which he 
expected from Sparta^ to requite the Milesians for all 
that the^ advanced^ and for all the services they rendered 
to hiin m the mean while ; and he conjured them to let 
the barbarians see that^ without paying court to them^ 
Sparta and her allies were abl^ to fubdue their enemies. 
* It seems as if the partisans of Lysander^ conscious of 
their own selfish aims^ dnd knowing how much they de- 
pended on Spartan patronage^ supposed that more was 
meant by this language than met foe ear^ and interpreted 
it not as an appeal to foe generosity and. patriotism of 
their fellow-citizens^ but as a threat pointed against 
themselves. They were therefore among foe foremost 
to propose a grant of money out of foe public treasury, 
and even to offer private contributions. Wifo foe fhn^ 
thus raised, and an additlbnal sum furnished by foe 
Chians, augmented, if we may trust Diodorus, by foe 
plunder of Teos Callicratidas was enabled to exert foe 
fofce of his superior numbers. It is prdbable foat he 
received an invitation from a party in Mefoymqp, which 
induced him to shape his course first toward foat quarter. 
For Diodorus relategfoat foe town was betrayed to him, 
and this may be consistent wifo Xenophon's statement 
that foe presence of an Athenian garrison, and foe pref- 
dominance ot Athenian influence, compelled him to take 
it by storm. The pkmder was given up to foe troops ; 
foe captives only were reserved as public property ; but 
Callicratidas, though urged hy his allies, refused to sell 
foe Mdfoymneans, and declared foat, so far as rested 
wifo him, no Greek should be made a slave. He was 
perhaps forced to limit foe application of this generous 
sentiment, so as to except foe Athenian prisoners who 
Were sold together ydth foe slaves found in foe place. 

) kltl. 16, All that ralMi a doubt m to the llust. la. that In the ame 
IMMagt Diodinii attributes the redueilpn of Delphinium aliQ to Callten. 
tlda^ maiDliiSly oontra&ting Xenophon H, i. A 15. 

1 3 
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Bat the ^ediymncans were set 8t liberty, and left in 
poasession of ^eir pillaged town. « 

Oonon, though he was probably aware of the strcMig 
reinforcement by which the enemy's nhmbers had been 
raised to the double of his own, made an attempt to save 
Methyoina, but he arriyed too late; and finding that 
Callicratidas was already master of the town he Sndiored 
for the night ofi^ group of small islands, lying between 
ihe coast of Lesbos i^nd the main, called the Hundred 
Islands* ^ The Spartan admiral, when he heard thaP 
the Athenian fieet was in the neighbourhood, dedared 
that he would put a* stop to Conon's dalhance with the 
mt and sailed early next morning in quest of him* 
He might indeed now claim an absoltfte mastery over the 
sea, for since his departure from Miletus, or during his 
stay there, he had increased his armament to 170 galleys. 
Conon was sensible of the danger of his position, and 
had already got under weigh to efiect his retreat, when 
Callicratidas appeared, and Immediately began a vigorous 
pursuit, to prevent him from reaching Samos. Mitylene 
was the nearest place of refrige, and Conon saw himself 
compelled to«make ior it. That he had any intention 
of combating an armament which surpassed his own by 
100 gaAeys, is difficult to believe ^ ; and Xenophon sup* 
poses him to have used his utmost speed. But he was 
overtaken near the mouth of the hiSrbour, probably by a 
part of the hostile fieet, and lost thirty (^eys before he 
could make his w§y into the town where he hauled the re- 
maining forfy on shore imder sheVer of the walls. Cal- 
Hcratidasiwas master of each entrance of the two harbours 
formed by the small island^'On which Old Mitylene was 
built, and which was parted by a narrow chann^ called 

> *Emm7w ttmXmt/tipm, Diodo?uf xuL 77. Stratx). xilL n. 618 • 

derives the nnoe^ExarimiFv a title of Apollo, the god 

whose wonbip prevailed on the advent coast. By a strange coincldenoe 
In a strange ovenight, both Wesseiing and Sohneider describe these islands 
as »fa r 

s Xea i 6 1& XwMi Aw* in irmOru aSAnnw. 

> Diodorus, xiiL 77. 78 , represents Conon as drawing the enemy mtD a 
hatUe^ in which, as at Srst he baAonly the fbremost of his pursuers on hla 
fbandA he was ?jctoriouf, until the rest rame up and captured thirty of 
iSSati^ which bad advanced tpQ tkr in punuit PelyMiii^ i. t. 
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the SttripUB firom the main land of Lesbos. ^ site sent 
4br all the forces of Methymna> brought a body of troops 
or&c iVom Chios^ and blockaded the town by sea and 
land. A voluntary supply of money from Cyrus was 
the first fruits 6f his success. Mitylene was ill-provided 
for a nege^ especially after its population was increased 
by so ifiany additional mouths; and Conon saw that 
unless intelligence of his ^tuation was speedily carried 
to Athens^ he might be forced to surrender before any 
<«uccours came to his relief. • He* therefore drew down 
two of his fastest-sailing galleys^ and manned them with 
the best rowers in the fleets who went on board before 
daybreakj and during the day were screened by an 
awning ^m the enemy’s view^ while the soldiers were 
kept Mow ^ : at night they went«on shore again. This 
process was repeated four days to lull the enemy’s sus- 
picions. On the fifths at noon^ while the crews of the 
galleys stationed to guard the mouth of the harbour 
were taking their meal (|n sbore^ the two Athenian 
galleys suddenly pushed out, and issuing from the harbour 
made^ the one for the south of the iBgeean^ the other 
fot the Hellespont The former was ov^^rtaken after a 
day's chase, the latter outstripped its pursuers, and finally 
reached Athens. • 

Xenophon does not inform us how Conon's colleagues 
were employed while he was engaged in the operations 
just describe. It appears that only two (^f &em ac- 
oomplnied him in his fiight to Mitylene. ^ Diomedon 

> See Pldin Leobiaca, p.^4, 15. Schndder’t note on HelL L & 15. if in 
his most confused style. But even without it there unjgtpat difficulties 
about the geography of Xenophon's narrative. 

9 '£r F«vr AMvaCibarar. XSn. H. 1. a 89. The otajeot plainly was 
coneealnent : but the precise nature of the contrivance cannot be under, 
stood without a clearer notion than we now possess of the Wa^a^/uavw 
here mentioned by Xenophon, and of the purpoeS fbr which they were used 
on this occadon. Schneider's note on the text is less obscure than that in 
the Corrigenda. How Csssar's accotint of Antony’s stratoMm throwf any 
light on Conan's, which was so completely dii&rent botli In the end dnd 
the means, we are unable to divine. « ^ 

a These, according to the present text of Xenophon, Hell. L a 1ft, Ware 
Leon and E!raainidea. Morua proposed to strike out both tbe^ nemee, 

S to substitute that of Archestrati^ who, it appear! from Lysiea (JbrsX. 
p. died at Mitylene. SchRelder cbaerva that BMalnldes, who 
present at the Nitle of Arginusss, cannot have bean blbckedtf With 
Conon in Mitylene^ unless it wai nb who commakided tlie gellay wMoh 
I 4 
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was ^aiwhere with a squadron of twelve gallejt: 
perhaps in the Hidlespont ; and the galley which carried 
the news to Athens may have apprised him of Co* 
non's danger, fie hast^ed— apparently with more 
zeal than ^scretloq — to share it^ but iras interested 
by Callicratidas^ and narrowly escaped^ leaving ten out 
of his twelve galleys in the enemy's hands. * But the 
Athenians^ as usual^ were roqsed by the new emergency 
— for the loss of the armament at Mitylene would have 
been almost irreparable — to extraordinary efPorts. The^ 
immediately put forth the whole remaining strength of 
the commonwealth^ and by the end of thirty days they 
had manned a fleet of 1 10 sail. Every hand that could 
be spared from the defence of the city was employed in 
this service. Mgny citizens of the equestrian class^ who 
were usually exempt from such duty^ embarked with 
the comn^on freemen^ and as their number did not still 
suffice^ slaves were invited by the promise of freedom to 
join the expedition. All /^onon's colleagues^ except 
Archestratus^ who died at Mitylene^ and Leon^ for whom 
Lysias appears to have been substituted^ took the com- 
mand in person. They first sailed to Samos^ and there 
strengthened themselves with ten Samian galleys^ and 
with thirty more from other quarters ; and now feel- 
ing them^ves able to cope with the Peloponnesians 
they prqwed to seek them. Calliaratidas on his part 
did not shrink from a decisive conflict; but leaving 
Eteonicus with fifty galleys to maintain the blockade of 
Mitylene, he statibned the remainder of his fleet at 
the southernmost headland of Lesbos. ^ In the 


TIm lUce oc^e^ura would, m ve have 
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eerved, explain all that i* obicur^ about Xeon/to that the 1 . ^ 

•Caad without any alteritfon. Schneider*k conjecture la conSmed by 
the Aicto mentioned by l^yaiaa. HU dient’a ship was reckoned the be^ 
aailer In the dcNstj on this account, alter the death of Arehestratus, Era. 
•inldes went oyi board of It. Thla proves tbaU if Archestratbs accoppiu 
niefl Conon to Mitylene, Eradnldes was already there ■ so that the diffl. 
cully about hU presence at Aislnusm would still remain* And if his 
“■‘-y wto accounted the fiutest sailer. It must hove been one of the two 

Je BlaSe mentioned by ThSeydldes, ilL 1 Con which see the note 

jl p 17a),aawassuppo^byScbneld^, whosenotednUUlstth. 

Jfeiliiliia Addend p. 9S., throws eiury tbiof IntoooofUstoib 
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evening of the same day the Athenians arrived at the 
Aigintme, thtee small islands, ^near thfb JEolian coas^ 
over against Malea. Their campfires first announced 
their presence to Callicratidas, who^ aa soon as he had 
ascertained it, prepared to surprise Ihem by a sudden 
attack. For this purpose he set sail at midn^ht * but a 
thunderstbrm accompanied by a heavy rain induct hinr 
to abandon his design, and«to wait for daylight before 
he advanced against them. 

• The Athenians were then fbady* to meet or receive 
him ; and a battle ensued, which for the number of 
vess^ engaged was the greatest that had yet been fought 
between two Greek navies. We are informed by Xeno- 
phon, that Callicratidas was dissuaded by Hermon, a Me- 
garian, the master of his galley, fibm venturing on an 
action, against such greatly superior numbers as thos^ 
of the enemy. The Spartan's answer became very ce» 
lebrated. It was, as Xenophon reports it: Sparta 
would Bufibr no hurt fromdiis death; but he should 
be dishonoured by fiight." This however can scarcely 
have been said on the occasion to which Xenophon 
refers it, and is only applicable to the Piory told by 
Diodorus, who relates that the Lacedemonian sooth- 
sayer interpreted an accident which happened befbre the 
battle as a presage of the admiral's death. His reply 
would in this case Ub both rational and ifiagnanimous. 
But, according to another report, he said &iat Sparta 
might repair the loss of a fieet, but he, if he fied, should 
not be able to retrieve his honour. In this language 
indeed there would be nothing absurd but the false pride 
which Cicero condemns. ^ But beside that the anecdote^ 
k in this fivm, is not supported by sufficient authori^, 
seems clear that Callicratidas entered into the action 
with fair , hopes of a victory ; and he might not unrea^ 
BonaUy believe that his inferiority in numberlwas com- 
pensated by the better condition of his vessels and his 
crews. The Athenian commanders were cdnscioua of 
their am disadvantage in tlAs respect, and ii was on 
this point that the dispositionn made on both sides were 

I Offlo. l 8i 
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grouiM]^ The accounts which Xenophon and nodorua 
gite of the ordtfir of battll differ from each other in moqt 
partLctdan but they seem to agree as to the generd 
design of both parties : that the aim of the Peloponnesians 
was attack^ that of the Athenians defenccb But Dio- 
dorus describes the Athenian line as formed so as to take 


in One of the islands^ which separated it into two di- 
visions : to meet which Ca^icratidas disposed his fleet 
in two squadrons parted from each other by a consi- 
derable intervaL Xend{»hon represents the Athenians 
as advancing to a distance from the shore^ but formed 
in a compact mass of two lines in each wing^ and only 
a litile weaker in the centre. Aristocrates commanded 


fifteen galleys in the extreme kft; Diomedon was 
stationed by his sidl^ and Pericles and Erasinides in 
their rear^ each with an equal number. The centre was 
occupied by ten Samian galleys^ under Hippeus a Samian 
commander^ and by as many under the ten Athenian 
taiiarchs and they wer% supported in the rear by a 
smaller number of Athenian or allied galleys. On the 
right Protomachus took the lead^ with Thrasyllus by his 
side and L^ias and Aristogenes behind^ each having 
fifteen galleys under his command. The Peloponnesians 
Xenophon describes as drawn up in a sin^e but unbroken 
line^ to take advantage of their superiority in offensive 
manoeuvres over the impractised A^enian crews. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus^ Callicratidas himself commanded 
in the right of his line^ and Thrasondas a Theban in the 
left. Neither huthor however , gives any intimation 
as to the effect which these arrangements producSd^ nor 
as to the causes which decided the battle^ except so far 
as its issue may have been connected with thg fate of 
the Spartan admiral, who was killed in a conflict with 
erne of the enemy’s galleys, according to Diodorus after 


1 It If dilRcult to understand Schneider, when In his note on Hell I 6L 
SI , hf denief . that Xenophon and Dlodoriit dlfflw on anv point in their 
deepription of the battle, though, accordidg to hu own statement in the 
Mtte note, there la hardly a single point on which they agree. 

S Who nowerer were properlS miUtwry oSloera. But of the 
Wbparementtonedon thboccaaion aa three in number, we can Sna ne 
'^MBiiiallon. s « 
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he ha^unk that of Lymas— who however surlived— » 
imd had struck and grappled wkii that o4^ Pericles, After 
this event the Peloponnesians were completdy routqd> 
and fled some toward Chios some to Hiocsea^ leaving 
seventy galleys and upwards destroyed or taken. Amopg 
them were nine out of the ten whieh composed the La^ 
cedsmoiflau contingent, and were therefore probably 
under the immediate orders and eye of Callicratidas. 

The Athenians lost five and twenty galleys^ and almost 
idl at such a distance from theSshoih that the men who 


survived had no chance of safety but in clinging to the 
wrecks. They seem to have spent very little if any time 
m pursuit of ^e flying enemy^ and the generals, ^ving 
returned to their station at the Arginuse^ held a council 
on the course to be next adopted.* Diomedon thought 
that their first care should be to save as many as they 
could of their own people and of their disabled vessds, 
and that the whole fleet ought for this purpose to sail 
immediately to^ the scene qf the action. ErasinideB 
contended that it was of greater importance to proceed 
directly with the utmost speed to Mitylene^ that they 
might surprise and overpower the enemi^'s squadron, 
which was still blockading it. But Thrasyllus suggested, 
that both these objects might be accomplished, *if they 
detached a squadron sufficient to take care of the wrecks, 
and sailed with the* rest of their forces to Mitylene* 
This advice was adopted ; and it was agreed that each 
of the generals should detach three of the galleys under 
his command to accompany twenty-thi^ of those which 
occupied the centre in the battle, in all fort^-^ven, to 
the scene of action. This sq^iadron was to be conducted 
by 8om%of the inferior officers, among whom were The- 
ramenes and Thrasybulus, while the generals led the 
rest to Mitylene. Both designs however were flrustrateA 
A violent storm came on, which prevented Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus fooi^ executing the orders they had 
received, and the genends themsdves from moving that 
day out of the Argiipiss. lif the meanwhile Eteonicus 
received intdligence of the event foe battle by means 
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of a bftat which had been kept in readineiB roif tho 
pnrpo^e* To deceive Cmon, he directed the mm who 
brought the news to sail out again in the most private 
manner^ and presently to return to the camp widi gar* 
lands on their heads^ and shouts of joy^ announcing that 
^Callicratidas had conquered, and that ihe whole Athenian 
armament was destroyed. M^en it came ho<4:, he 
himself made a public sacriflice of thanksgiving for the 
victory ; but he gave orders to the captains of the fleet 
to sail away as sooit as possible to Chios, and advised 
the merchants who had been attracted to his ^amp to 
embark their property as secretly and speedily as they 
could, and accompany the retreating squadron. The 
wind favoured their flight He himself, after setting 
Are to his camp, led the land force across the island to 
Methymnai Conon, finding the harbour dear, as soon 
as the gale had abat^, set sail toward the Arginuse, and 
met the fnendly armament, which after a short stay at 
^itylene proceeded to Chios ; but being junable to effect 
anything there it took up the old station at Samos. 
Conon and two of his colleagues, Protomachus and Ari* 
stogenes, ren^^ined with it ; but the other six, Perides, 
Diomedon, Lysias, Aristocrates, Thrasyllus, and Erasi* 
nides, ibtumed to Athens. 

After a victory as complete and important as the 
Athenian arms had ever gained, tehich delivered the 
state flrom a most pressing danger, when defeat would 
manifestly have been attended with immediate and utter 
ruin of aU its ho^es, they might \fell have expected on 
honourable and grateful reception. But causes had been 
at work during their absence which led to a very dif- 
ferent result, and turned their triumph into a oglamity, « 
fatal to themsdves, and disgraceful to their country. 
The news of the victory had, as usual, elated the people, 
and disposed them to listen to the counsellors who most 
humoured their presumption. Tl^y however showed one 
indication of a right feeling, which was probably the 
first imj^resaion produced hf the joyf^ tidings. 
rewarded the slaves who 1 m^ served in the battle with 
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immiuiSieB similar to those which had been cajd^ed by 
tbe Platteans, and which pkoed them rery nearly on a 
levd with the citizens. The dejection caused at Sparta 
by the blow which had deprived her of nearly half her 
navy^ was proportioned to her rival's exaltation^ and 
contributed to raise it to an inordinate degree. The 
party there which viewed the war with feelings like those 
expressed by CaUiczatidas, ^ben he was repulsed at the 
gate of Cyrus^ took advantage of the prevailing despon-- 
(kney^ to propose another embassy to Athens^ to renew 
the attempt which had failed after the battle of Cyzicus ; 
and envoys were sent with overtures of peace. It seems 
that they offered no concession beyond the evacuation of 
Decelea ‘ and the Attic territory^ and required the Athe* 
nians to resign their claims upon tileir revolted colonies. 
Cleophon is said again to have come forward as the most 
active opponent of peaceful counsels ; and we find him 
described^ on the authority of Aristode^ as appearing in 
the assembly highly excited ^ith wine^ and in armour 
protesting against the terms proposed^ and dedaring that 
he would accept nothing short of the restitution of ^ the 
cities which had been separated from the A^enian em- 
pire. But the particulars of this anecdote^ notwith- 
standing the great name by which they appear tO have 
been sanctioned^ arc somewhat suspicious^ because similar 
indecency of demeamur and language^ which is not 
likely to have been repeated in its most extravagant cir- 
cumstances^ is imputed to Cleophon on another occasion 
which will be hereafter mentioned. TBere is however 
no reason to doubt tha{ the grounds on which Cleophon 
contended against the Spart^ proposals have'been cor- 
rectly re;gpr^. But he probably only expressed the 
prevailing temper of the people^ which nothing but 
extreme distress and alarm could ever have induced to 
renounce its dominion over the rebellious subjects whom 
it had now once more a fjrospect of reducing to obedience. 

* A4MiiSMiEMv/M Sw/XmiMw Im itvtitau 1^* dir 7r#i>r(iy iutoiirttm 

Sebfiil Ariitoph. Rjui. WIl 
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It .it A least certain that the envoys came — lliottgh 
Xenwllotthas passed over this as Veil as the pre«^ 
ceding 'ittimssyin total silence — and their overtures were 

But in lie midst pf the general joy there was one 
giloiind of regret which affected the best feelings of the 
pMple^ and was soon perver^ into an occasion of un- 
just suspicion and vehemenUindignation. It was evident 
ftom the despatches of the generals themselves^ that a 
great number of lives haiti been lost> which under ordn^ 
nary circumstances of the same kind would have been 
preserved ; and it did not clearly appear that the loss 
might not have been prevented by a little more activity 
or attention. The thought^ that hundreds of the brave 
men who had oontriUbted most to the victory had been 
sufibred to perish through neglect by a miserable deaths 
and had been even deprived of the rites of burial^ while 
their comrades were near at hand^ and might have gone 
to their relief^ was of all tthe most fitted to rouse the 
popular resentment against the persons who were charge- 
able with such remissness ; and if the generals did uot 
very distinctly explain their own conduct^ it was not 
unreasonable to presume that they were conscious it 
would not bear examination. They had^ it seems^ at 
first intended to state the whole case in the despatch 
which tiiey sent home immediately after the action ; but 
Pericles and Diomedon^ to save Theramenes and Thra- 
sybnlusj and the other officers who had been appointed 
to visit the wrecks^ from all digger of unmerited re- 
proach, pyevailed on their colleagues not to mention 
the Commission they had given^ but to take the whole 
responsibility o£ the unfortunate issue upon tluimselveB. • 
It is possible tSat this delicate forbearance may have 
given an appearance of indistinctness and equivocation 
to their account of the affair^ whichVould minister food 
for suspicion; and they had enemies who spared no 
pains to prejudice the people against them. It seems 
to have ^n soon after their arrival at Samos) that they 
received advice of a decree by which all but Conon were 
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removed from their office^ and two new*^ gjlaeralfl^ 
Adimantui and Ailocles^ created in their Ao* 

cording to Diodorus this decree was ^aepd a| ftiie first 
step toward bringing ttfd deposed gener^ to 'Uiid^ Ibr 
which they were summoned to return to(J!lhiheD8.<i '*?He 
also relates that before their recall they defended their 
own conduct in a letter to the pec^le^ in whibh they., 
mentioned the commission wUh wMch they bad entrusted 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus^ whom they suspected of 
being their secret accusers : anfi thal U was this impru- 
dent provocation that made Theramenes their enemy, 
and led to the decree for their impeachment and recall.^ 
But this account can scarcely be reconciled with Xeno- 
phon's narrative, which, meager and imperfect as it is, 
still claims a higher authority. It leads us to suppose 
that the decree which deposed them was not passed with 
a view to any specific criminal proceedings which were 
immediately instituted, but simply as a mark that they 
had forfeited ihe confidence of the people. 

ProtomachuB and Aristogenes remained abroad, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, through fear : but it is probable 
that neither they nor their six colleagues nrho returned 
home were aware of their danger. They could not 
have foreseen the baseness of Theramenes, nor haVe sus- 
pected the plots which were laid for their destruction. 
Their enemies appeal to have proceeded with ^ great 
caution, carefully feeling their way before they disclosed 
their designs. The first step was taken by a man named 
Archedemus, of whoip Xenophon in his history gives a 
very obscure description, which has perhaps come down 
to us in a mutilated state ; but in another work be has 
• left a filler account of him^, which seems to throw 
some light (Hi the transactions we have now to relate. 
Archedemus was at this time a popular leader of great 
influoioe; but he had risen to t^ eminence from a 

> xliLlOl. 

« Mem. 11. a It U not indeed pertiepaabMlut^ dcmorntnible that fhli 
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; ^£nd was comn^oiil)U^eved*to h^ve 
to which his him did not entith! 
^^Mmhd(^gs or fraud. ^ His talents had attracted 
Bad found an'f^ profitable employment 
f they recommended him to Crito, one of 

^>lWWer citizens, and a friend of Socrates^ for a 


Vitich unhappily was not unfrequentiyjieeded 
ht Am^. Onto s opulence and quiet disposition made 


a mark for the attacks of sycophants^ who took ad- 
.Vantage of his aversion A>r litigation^ to extort a pric^ 
forotheir silence. It was by the advice or^ocrates that^ 
^ to^d himself of this annoyance, he engaged the as- 
sistance of Archedemus, who intimidated his persecutors 


by turning their own weapons against themselves. He 
was induci^ to rendeif the like service to several of Crito's 


friends ; and thus, while he gradually extended his re- 
putation, and rose in favour with the people, he formed 
an intimate connection with a circle of persons who were 
probably all more or less adverse to popular government^ 
It would seem therefore that Archedemus had two 


characters to sustain ; and we shall perhaps see reason 
to believe that the one which he put forward on this 
occasion served only to disguise that in which he really 
acted. * 


Archedemus at this time filled some office, the precise 
nature of which Xenophon s breAty, or the mutilated 
state of his text,, renders it impossible to ascertain.'* But 
it was one wUch gave him some control over the 


1 Arlitoph JRan. 419, and according to the Scholiast on this ^sage he 
had been beforo attacked on the tame ground by Eupolia in the Haptaa * se 
that he muat have become conspibuoui before the Sicilian expedition. 



Crito, Mem I. a 48 Many of bis ft-iends might be active politicians 
* Tvt Af»iAt/<er iinfi43L»6/*u*t. H 1 7 S This Schneider and others in. 
terpret demarch of Decetea. Ihe difficulty about this u not—as Scbnei* 
der seems to think in his Addenda, p 100 — bow Archeilemus could have 
held this office while theonemy was master of Deceleh, but first why it m 
here mentioned, and then bow it comes to be so described. Schneider's 
attempt to connect the charge brought by Archedemus against Erasinidei 
With nis office of detnarch altoge^er misses the mark, as Wolf observes la 
the Addendfi, p U7 Bobree's cenjertures ( Adv i. p. 1S6 ) rw or 

^ Utmtt or v% kiatirw «w A., meet this difficulty, but are extremely 
oSrUla. • 
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seiierals with re&rence to theif adminuitra^li'jf^^jl^ 
public money^ anci it seems that onsN>f them 
him a handle for the^erdse of h|8 ittmonl^ 
first laid a fine — which some of thr mii|||[ltTntrfi if j|j|! 
able to impose at their discretion by virtue 
— on Erasinides^ and then called him to accouift 
a court of justice^ on a tharge of malversation 
spect to some moneys due & the treasury^ which had 
come into his hands while he^was eommanding in the^^ 
Itellespont. In the course of this accusation he intro- ^ 
duced — it would seem incidentally and by way of ag- 
gravation — some other charges^ relative to the generdPs 
conduct in his office ; and among these the cruel neg- 
ligence which he and his colleagues were said to have 
displayed after the battle of Arginuss^ was no doubt the 
main topic. The immediate result of the trial was tliat 
Erasinides was committed to prison ; whether by way 
of punishment^ or only that he might be brought before 
another tribunal, and on whit ground^ Xenophon does 
not inform us. But it is clear that the success of Arche- 
demus against him was the signal for a preconcerted 
attack on the rest, and that his impeachmeilt had been 
puiposely made to precede the regular account .which 
they were to give of their administration before the 
Council of Five Hunt^red. It is not certain whether in 
this oral report they went beyond the contents of their 
first despatch, and mentioned the instructions which 
they bad given to Theramenes and Thrasybulus. Their 
statement did not satisfy the council ; and Timocrates, 
one of its members, moved that they should all be taken 
into custody, and subjected *to the judgment of the 
'people. An assembly was soon after held to consider 
their case; and Theramenes now appeared foremost 
among their accusers. He insisted chiefly on their own 
despatch, by which, as they did not pretend to chaige 
any one else with neglect of duty, they had admitted that 
they alone were answerable for^i the fate of the wrecks. 
Yet he appears not to have denied the commission he 

> *EirtC4X4. At demaiuta he could not have done this. 
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• or that the violence of the storm rendered its 

ese^tioij^lKracticable ; what ground was left after thli 
admission for his accusation is ^a point which it would 
t&Te been jlesirahle to understand^ but on which the 
historian is 'silent.^ The generals were present^ and 
nfere allowed to speak ; hut it seems that they had not re- 
ceived notice of the charge which they were to meet^^ and 
came with no other prepaihtion than the consciousness 
of their innocencei and^the testimony which they were 
able to offer. Each made a short defence^ which cofl^. 
sisted chiefly in a simple narrative of all that had passed 
after the battle ; and they now — perhaps for the first 
time — pleaded^ that if there was any blame to he 
attached to any one^ it could fall only on Theramenes 
himself^ and the other commanders of the squadron 
which they had ordered to. look after the wrecks^ while 
they themselves went to seek the enemy. But at the 
same time they frankly acknowledged tliat they Imputed 
no fault to any of their <flBcers : since the state of the 
weather had prevented them^ no less than tlicmselves^ 
from proceeding toward their destination : and in proof 
of this fadt they were ready to call a multitude of 
witneiSIsea^^ masters of galleys^ and other competent 
judges. This statement produced its natural effect on 
the majority of the audience^ and they would probably 
have been at once finally acquit&d^ if the lateness of 
the hour had not rendered it impossible to take the votes 
of the assembly ; for there was not light sufficient for 
counting the show of hands. But many rose to offer 
themselves as sureties for the prisoners ; and a motion 
was made that the assembly sliould be adjourned^ and 
that at its next sitting the council should lAing in a" 

> It » only from the language which Xenophon puts into the mouth ot 
Theramenes jiist before hii» death, that we learn that he admitted the coni- 
miBslon and pleaded his inability to execute it It is dilhcult to believe 
that tins account of Ins own statein* ntb was totally fiiUc , yet there seema 
to be a direct contradiction between the plea which he hare attributes to the 
generals (ii. 3. 3& s7e» vi Cvtu rSrtu retv and that whiclH 

they really used according to Xenouhon** own narrative, i. 7. 6. It looks 
as if Xenophon had purjiosely involved the transaction in the greatest pus^ 
•iblc obbi iirit^ 

* Oi irrtuTtdtii r^ert X»yae xetrk^p vs/uav. 

' ira{«/vwT 0 . So Uiodor. xia 101. 
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proposition for regulating the form in which the gene^ 
rals should be tried. This seemingly innocent proposal 
was carried; apparency without any suspicion of its 
consequences^ which clearly show tlie intention with 
which it was made. 

In the interval between this and the next meeting of 
the assem^ily TheramenSs and the other enemies H>f the 
accused set all their engines* at work to revive and in- 
flame the popular prejudice^ which their manly and 
(&ndid defence had nearly extinguished. The day ap- 
pointed for the adjourned deliberation fell^ throuj^h 
chance or design^ in the festival of the Apaturia^ whmh 
was chiefly consecrated to the maintenance of the 
ancient ties^ by which the citizens of the purest blood 
were united as members of one family within the smaller 
circles^ which^ according to the spirit of the early Attic 
institutions^ included all the children of the state. On 
the last of the three days of the festival‘s the members 
of the phratiies and of the houses^ met to register the 
children born within the year and the youths who were 
entitled to admission. This seems to have been the day 
on which the assembly was held ; and Theramenes hired 
a great number of persons to attend it^ dressed in blacky 
and with their heads shaved, as mourning for kinsmen 
whom Uiey had lost ip the sea-fight. He no doubt ex- 
pected that the impression produced by their appearance 
would be strengthened by the religious and domestic 
character of the festival, and that both would supply the 
orators of his party ^th topics for much moving de- 
clamation. In the council a man named Xlallixenus 
was induced to come forward* as the accuser of the ge- 
*nerals, aifll to move a proposition for a decree, which 
was adopted by the council and was brought in to the 
assembly. It assumed in its preamble that the cause 
had already been fUlly heard in the previous assembly, 
and that nothing remained to be done but to pronounce 
the verdict, and to determiiTe the sentence; and it 
directed that all Athenians sl\ould vote on the simple 

1 The day called ^ xeii ivyyivug, 
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question, whether the generals had done wrong in not 
taking up their men who had been left in the wateir 
after the battle : two urns were to be set for each tribe, 
to receive the ballots of acquittal or condemnation — 
this was perhaps the most expeditious mode of collecting 
votes; — if the defendants were found guilty, they were 
to be put to death, their property to be conits^ted, and 
a tenth consecrated to the ^ddess of Athens. 

This proposition was plainly contrary both to law and 
justice. The prisoners Had not had a legal trial, or la 
fair hearing : it is probable that none of the witnesses 
whom they offered to produce on the former occasion 
had been examined. Their cases were also confounded 
together, though it w^ s possible that, if some were guilty, 
others might be innocent. Their friends, among whom 
Euryptolemus the cousin of Alcibiades was the most 
zealous and active, protested against the proposition, 
and declared their intention of prosecuting Callixenus 
as its author. I They wAe applauded by a part of 
the assembly ; but the majority was not in a mood to 
listen to what perhaps appeared rather technical ob- 
jections, thfn pleas which touched the merits of the 
case. • Their passions were heated by the appeals which 
were made to their feelings on behalf of the sufferers 
and their afflicted relatives. A man was brought for- 
ward who pretended that he had been preserved by 
clinging to a meal-tub, and that his comrades, whom he 
saw sinking near him, had charged him, if he survived, 
to tell the Athenians, that their generals had left the 
brave defenders of their country to perish. A loud 
outcry was raised against Euryptolemus; it was 
strange if the people was to be prevented from doing as* 
it would;” and one Lyciscus moved that the persons 
who now attempted to controul the assembly, if they, 
did not witiidraw their opposition, should be subjected 
to the same process, whi^ was to decide the fate of the 
genei'als. The dainoui^and threats of the multitude 
overpowered Euryptolemus, and he was constrained to 

• > Ttv KsXAittfW rg0i»*Xira»T0, 
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renounce the design of prosecuting Callixenus.*^ But a 
iiew impediment arose on the part of the presiding 
Prytanesj who refused to put the illegal proposition to 
the votes. Yet their courage also at length gave way 
before the invectives of Callixenus^ seconded by the 
shouts of the people^ who demanded ^at the magistrates 
who resisted their pleasure should be brought to trial.'^ 
On& man only^ Epistates^ remained unshaken^ declaring 
that he would only act as the law permitted. That man 
^as Socrates^ the son of Sophfoniscus. 

All that Euryptolemus could now attempt war to di- 
vert the assembly^ by argument and remonstrance^ from 
adopting the proposed decree ; and he made a speech 
which from Xenophon's report appears to have been very 
dexterously adapted to his purpose. Pic came forward^ 
he said, not merely to defend, but also in one particular 
to censure the two persons among the accused in whose 
behalf he was most deeply interested — his kinsman 
Pericles, and his friend Dioiaedon. But his chief object 
was to give such advice as he thought most important 
for the public good. He admitted that Pericles and 
Diomedon had been guilty of culpable imprudence, in 
preventing their colleagues from stating the whole truth 
in their first despatch, which would have convinced 
every one that, if blame rested anywhere, it could be 
only with Theraments and the other persons who now 
accused them ; and they had thus involved their col- 
leagues and themselves in one common ganger. Yet he 
trusted that their indiscretion would not throw them 
into the hands of the malignant and ungrateful men 
who were now conspiring to^destroy them, or blind the 
people ty the clearest principles of law and equity. The 
course which he had to propose would satisfy the claims 
of the most rigid justice, would enable them to detect 
the real culprits, and to punish them with all the severity 
they could desire, and would save them from the remorse 
which they would suffer if tj;iey should be hurried into 
an act of injustice which would be equally injurious to 

> ritt rdv «u 
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themselves and offensive to the gods. All that he re- 
quired for the accused was a fair hearing — he would 
content if but a single day was allowed for that purpose 
— and he was willing that their trial should be con- 
ducted according to the most rigorous form of proceed- 
ing which any law prescribed. There was a decree^ 
known by the name of its author Cannonus^ 4rhich di- 
rected that any one charged with treason^ under its most 
general description o( wrong done to the people', should 
be tried by the popular ^assembly, and held in fetteil; 
even while pleading his cause that, if convicted, he 
should be put to death, and deprived of burial; his 
property confiscated, and a tenth dedicated to the god- 
dess. To this severf process he was ready to subject 
his friends, and Pericles the first. Or, if the people 
preferred it, he was willing that they should be tried by 
one of the ordinary tribunals under the law against the 
most heinous cases of treason and sacrilege^, which also 
deprived the convicted crlnhnal, after his execution, of 
the rites of burial in Attica, and gave aU his property 
to the state. In either case he only asked that a day 
should be grAited for the separate trial of each prisoner, 
to be diyided into three equal portions, for the accusation, 
the defence, and the judgment. This was surely not 
too greajt a favour for men who had gmned so glorious 
and important a victory ; nor was there any room to 
fear that justice might ^ frustrated by the delay ; for 
it would be as nuich in their power to condemn or ac- 
quit whom they would, if each ivas tried by himself, 
according to law, as if, according to the illegal propo- 
sition of Callixenus, one v(Re was to be passed upon all., 
But a precipitate sentence might prove a sourcc^f bitter * 
and unavailing regret. He then entered into a dis- 
cussion of the facts of the case, and observed that one 

‘ '£«f rtt rii> khxn, 

^ AidiiMvtfv itxMtxM •» rS >nd. accordinff to the SchoHait o> 
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plained by Huritwaicker Diot p. &;hnelder teems entirely to nave 
miataken the object ofthe decree of Cannonut, on which the reader may 
find tome remarks in the Appendix 
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of the generals — it was Lysias — who was now 'charged 
Vith neglecting his duty toward his sinking comrades, had 
been himself rescued from a watery grave. He finally 
conjured the people to avoid the reproach of ingratitude 
and impiety, which they would incur, if, instead of 
submitting to the calamity which had been sent by the 
gods, th^ imputed it as a crime to their victorious gene- 
rals.; and, instead of honouring and rewarding them, 
inflicted on them the severest punishment which they 
eould have suffered if they had disgraced or betrayed 
their country. 

It is much to be regretted that Xenophon did not 
think proper to give some specimen of the arguments 
which were used on the other side ; particularly as the 
fact mentioned with respect to Lysias suggests a ques- 
tion whether the generals were not really all in some 
degree culpable in having neglected to take the earliest 
opportunity, after the battle was decided, of saving as 
many lives as they could. ^For it does not appear from 
Xenophon's narrative that there was not time for this 
before the storm came on. We do not know whether 
this point was discussed, nor any of th^ grounds on 
which Callixenus defended his motion. Xenophon 
confines himself to the most naked abstract that could 
be given of the subsequent proceedings. Euryptolemus 
moved that the pritoners should be brought to trial 
under the decree of Cannonus, but each separately; 
and this motion was carried, probably by a very small 
immediately after, one^Menedes having 
raised some legal objection to ihe decree proposed by 
Euryptolemus*, the question between this and the pro* 
pomtion of the council was again put'^; and now the 
majority proved in favour of the latter. After this it 
seems that the votes of the assembly were immediately 
collected, in the manner prescribed by tlie council, on 

1 TirwuMv'M. According to Hudtwaickcr, p. 96.. It wji a protest upon 
ostb which had the eflhet of suspcnditiY the /bree of the decree until the 
oueetion of Its legality had been decided. 

« mxn Yet the connoettoa between this proi 

eeedlng and the is not evident 
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the general issue. The eight victorious generals were 
all condemned to deaths and the six who were presenlf 
were executed. 

There is no passage in Xenophon’s Greek history^ 
where we have so much reason to lament that he did 
not write a little more in the spirit of Thucydides^ and 
consult the interest of posterityi, instead of ifialdng it 
his chief care to avoid giving offence to his con-> 
temporaries^ especially to his Spartan patrons. That he 
could have thrown^ if noi the fullest^ at least a much 
clearer light on these transactions^ it is scarcely possible 
to doubt. He has left them for the most part mysterious 
and imintelligible : has neither pointed out ^e con. 
nection of the facts which he relates^ nor gives the 
slightest hint as to the motives of the parties. We 
cannot however pass over so remarkable an event with* 
out endeavouring to form a more distinct notion of its 
nature and causes ; and there are a few important points 
on which^ notwithstanding Kenophon's silence^ it seems 
still in our power to arrive at least at a probable con- 
clusion. 

The first impression made by his narrative is one 
quite as much of surprise as of indignation. It looks 
as if th^ bulk of the people had been in a conspiracy to 
murder some of their most deserving fellow-citizens who 
were entitled to their wannest gratitude^ without either 
a decent pretext or an assignable motive. This how- 
ever is too much at variance with human nature to be 
believed. A large part at least of the assembly which 
condemned the generals to deaths must have been 
persuaded that the sentencawas just; and it does not 
seem difficult to explain how they might be sarfar de- 
ceived. The accusation of Theramenes and his brother 
officers— for it seems that some of them joined in it 
—must have appeared of itself the strongest of all tes- 
timonies against their late commanders : and the only 
oljection which could have diminished its weight was 
removed by the generals tnemsdves. As they had said 
nfitiung to implicate Theramenes, until they found 
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j^emselTes in danger^ and even tSen excnlpated^din no 
ksB than themselves^ he could scarcely be suitpected of 
calumniating them for the purpose of securing himself: 
and since no one could be better informed as lo ail* the 
circumstances of the case^ his judgment might see^^ to 
many completely decisive. It was perhaps the force of 
this evidehce that reconqjiled the consciences of the ma* 
jority in the last assembly to that breach of legal forms 
of which Euryptolemus complained. It was perhaps 
said by some^ and thought by many/ that the prisoners 
had ei^joyed the benefit of a trial before the assembly, 
such as Euryptolemus desired for them ; that the merits 
of the case were well understood, and that the defence 
they had set up was not sufBcient. And indeed we do 
not find that Euryptolemus eitheV suggested any new 
plea, or intimated any ground for distinguishing one 
case from another. The absent generals were probably 
thought to have incurred the penalty of contumacy* 
The excitement produced by 4he artifices of Theramenes 
will account for the eagerness with which those who be* 
lieved the prisoners guilty of sacrificing a great number 
of valuable lives, exact^ what they considered as no 
more than a just vengeance. We see however from the 
fluctuation of the majority that opinions were* pretty 
evenly divided. Those who voted for the generals 
were perhaps more jhdicious, more circumspect, more 
scrupulovis, but possibly not more honest or more humane 
than those who condemned them. Nor in this case was 
it a gross measure of popular credulity diat Theramenes 
abused ; he took advantage of the uncommon forbearapoe 
and candour of his victims, and of his own reputation 
* which had never before b^n stained by any atrocious 
crime, to effect their destruction. 

What were the motives which impelled Theramenes 
to such enormous wickedness, is a question on which we 
can only fwm conjectures ; it is probable that he was 
instigat^ by more passions th^ one. He himself, when 
he was reproached for his conduct in this affhir on a 
subsequent occasion, is represented by Xenophon as al- 
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k^ng in excuse, that the generals were the aggressors, 
and by endeavouring to shift the blame upon him, coid- 
pelled^him to attack them in self-defence. But this 
apology, miserable as it is, is not consistent with Xeno- 
, phone’s narrative. Nevertheless it is not improbable that 
regard for his own safety, which was most effectually se- 
cured when the popular resentipent was directed against 
other persons, may have had a considerable share in 
determining his course ; as, if he had any coadyutors 
among his brother officeai, it must have been by a like 
motive that they were chiefly swayed. But on the other 
hand it seems evident that Theramenes had other, and 
probably more powerful inducements, of a different kind. 
We see that he acted in concert with a number of per- 
sons who had no sudh apprehensions to stimulate them. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the ruin of the generals 
had been planned, before he and they returned to Athens, 
and that the decree by which they were recalled was the 
first step taken toward thi» end ; and Euryptolemus, in 
his speech, asserts the existence of a conspiracy, in which 
Theramenes took a part. Whether he was drawn into 
it by fear, «r by other motives, must depend on its na- 
ture and objects, which, as we know nothing directly of 
his codfederates, can only be inferred from the character 
of the persons against whom it was directed. Among 
the accused generals all, of whom*we know anything — 
Pericles, Diomedon, Thrasyllus — were more or less in- 
timately connected with Alcibiades. Aristocrates was 
at least the mortal enemy of the faction which hated 
and feaied^him. This defeated, but active, and implac- 
able, faction had most probably procured the decree 
which removed him from office ; and if it pevnitted so • 
many of his friends to succeed him, it was perhaps in 
the hope of finding a like opportunity of getting rid of 
them also. Their victory, w^ch would in the ordinary 
course of things have rendered them formidable oppo- 
nents, roused it to exert jts utmost efforts for their over- 
throw. Theramenes, though he had once deserted this 
party, was now capable of becoming a very useful auxi- 
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liary, and as its chiefs — with whom alone Vie had 
quarrelled — had been removed^ he was not unwilling to 
coalesce with it again. His ambition had been as little 
satisfied since the last revolution^ as it had been under 
the government of the Four Hundred. And in fact we 
find him henceforth constantly in league with the oli- 
garchical*faction. Farljier than this we cannot safely 
go iji determining either hia motives or those of his as- 
sociates^ and must leave it doubtful whether they had 
^eady formed the design oi^ depriving the common- 
wealth of its best commanders^ in order the > more easily 
to betray it into the enemy's hands. This was no doubt 
the ultimate object of many among them ; but perhaps 
it had not yet entered the mind of Theramenes. 

We have already seen that Archedemus^ notwith- 
standing his apparent zeal for the popular interest^ may 
have been in the pay of the oligarchical party. That ^ 
Callixenus^ and die other orators who took the lead in 
the proceedings against the* generals^ were its instru- 
ments^ is rendered nearly certain by the sequel of their 
history. On the other hand Cleophon^ who uniformly 
opposed it^ and in the end became the victim of its ani- 
mosity^ notwithstanding his popularity^ does not appear 
to have taken any part in these transactions. is ^so 
dear that it must have secured the ascendancy in the 
council of this year^ ft we shall find it did in that of the 
next ; and though it could not command a majority in 
die assembly^ yet the noisiest advocates, of the most vio* 
lent measures were probably its retainers. 

But here we are led to consider another interesting 
question ; whether the scenes which have just been de- 
scribed took place imder that form of government on 
which Thucydides pronounced a high eulogy^ or the old 
democracy had been previously restored with all its abuses. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that^ in a part of Athe- 
nian history on which we have so much information, 
there should still be room for ^oubt on a subject of such 
a nature and yet it is one on which we cannot ad- 
vance beyond a probable opinion. Thucydides, though 
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he distinctly mtimates that the state of things which he, 
applauds was not of long duration^ does not inform utf 
whether it was terminated by a new change in the con- 
stitution^ which took off the restrictions imposed on the 
exercise of the franchise^ or by the operation of other 
causes. Xenophon is altogether silent as to any change 
either in the form or the spi^t of the Athenian go- 
vernment in the interval between the overthrow of, the 
Four Hundred^ and the end of the war. It is true that 
the silence of such a writcf/ cannot disprove the existence 
of any fact which it would have been his duty^ as a 
conscientious historian^ to have mentioned ; but still it 
raises a presumption which can only be repelled by po- 
sitive evidence. It has been thought that the influence 
of Cleophon^ through'which the Athenians were led to 
reject the proposals of peace after the battle of Cyzicus^ 
could not have been established^ until a change had 
taken place in the constitution of 410. On the other 
hand it may seem improbable that such a change should 
have been effected or attempted so long as Alcibiades^ 
who had openly declared himself against the ancient 
form of the democracy, retained his ascendancy. Af^ 
his fall indeed we know of no external obstacle that 
opposed* the restoration of the ancient state of things. 
But the condition of the finances must then have ap- 
peared a strong objection against reaming the payments 
for attendance in the assembly and the courts of justice, 
without which the enlargement of the franchise might 
not have been so much coveted, ^ nor have produced 
very important results. The delusion under which the 
assembly was hurried on to«the condemnation of the ge- 
nerals, was one, so far as we can collect ita nature, * 
which does not imply the predominance of the lower 
classes ; and the decision of the council, which probably 
raised a strong prejudice against them, was likely to 
have greater weight with file citizens of the higher 
order. So far the arguments on the opposite sides of 
the question nearly balance each other. There are 
however some others which incline us to believe that 
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old democracy had been completely restored before 
the return of Alcibiades. ^ 

That well-tempered polity which Thucydides praises 
had been adopted only as a measure of precaution^ when 
it was believed that the invisible Five Thousand really 
existed^ and might resist the extinction of their exclusive 
privileges. But the natural tendency of events^ after 
the •overthrow of the Foui* Hundred^ was toward the 
re-establishment of the constitution ;ivhich they had sub- 
verted. Ifj according to tHb professed intentions of 
the oligarchs^ a body of Five Thousand citizens had 
been invested with a permanent authority^ it would 
probably have clung very tenaciously to the institutions 
from which it derived its power. ,But a franchise which 
was shared by all the citizens who were able to serve in 
tlie heavy infantry, but was only to be exercised by 
5000 of ^em at a time, might seem a distinction hardly 
worth contending for. On the other hand those who 
felt themselves deprived of fheir ancient rights for no 
offence but their poverty, were no doubt eager to recover 
them, and were probably encouraged to resume them, 
not <mly by demagogues like Cleo]^on, but^by the secret 
adherents of the oligarchical faction, who in the good 
government which promised prosperity to the state, saw 
an insurmountable bar to their selfish hopes. The polity 
was perhaps already Abolished before the epoch at which 
Xenophon’s history begins. It does not follow that 
the imprecation, which prohibited the jreceiving of pay 
for any civil office, yas so soon taken offi This was 
perhaps a later measure, adopted after the successes of Al- 
cibiades had restored confidence, and recruited the public 
revenueii? If we might rely on an assertion of iBschines^, 
that Cleophon had corrupted the people by a distribution 
of money, we could scarcely doubt, that it referred to 
this revival of the ancient abuses. Alcibiades, whatever 
may have been his wishes, would not have risked his 
popularity for the sake of erforcing economy ; and he 

^ On thii and other questloni discuned In the preceding pogef, lee 
Sleren, Be XnufphonHi HeUenids^ • 
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may have thought that his influence was likely to gaiiy' 
by the restoration of the democracy^ which might be 
considered as his work. We hardly know whether any 
stress may be laid on the terms of the decree proposed 
by Callixenus^ that aU the Athenians should vote on the 
t)^ of the generals^ as an indication that the franchise 
was no longer subject to any restrictions. * 

The issue of these proceedings is likewise involved 
in an obscurity which the contemporary historian did 
not wish to clear up. The truth soon after penetratdl 
through the tissue of calumnies with which the enemies 
of the unfortunate generals had intercepted it ; and the 
indignation of the people was roused against the men 
who had practised on its credulity. We would willingly 
believe that the detection of their villany was principally 
owing to Thrasybulus^ who was one of the persons most 
capable of making known the real state of the case^ and 
of gaining credit for the truth. But Xenophon has 
contrived to mention his name in such a manner^ as to 
leave it doubtful^ whether he did not abet the conspiracy 
against the generals. Diodorus indeed expressly charges 
hLn with having been the accomplice of Theramenes ; but 
his afterlife renders it probable that he was at least clear 
of this*guilt, even if he did not take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming the innocence of his commanders. 
When it was ascertained, a decre# was passed directing 
proceedings to be instituted against tliose who had de- 
ceived the people, and that they should give sureties for 
their appearance at the trial ; and ^mong them Callixenus 
was expresdy mentioned. He and four others were ac- 
cordingly impeached, and were kept in custody by their 
sureties. But it seems that they had friovds, who < 
enabled them both to evade a trial, and Anally to make 
their escape. Theramenes was still more fortunate or 
skilibl. He not only avoided a legal prosecution, but 
retained his place in popular favour ; though it might 
have been supposed that, he bad been foremost among 
the accusers of the innocent, he would have been the first 
mark for the public resentment. 
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While these scenes were passing at home the Athenian 
'fleet rode the sea without a rival. The remains of the Pe. 
loponnesian navy — a shattered dismembered body with- 
out a head — were confined to the ports in whi^ they 
.had taken refuge. Not long after the battle of Aiginuss 
Eteonicus found means of rejoining the forces at Chios, 
where hd' stayed with them during the autumn and the 
following winter. Neither auccours nor supplies came 
from Greece, and he had no funds for paying or main- 
lining the troops. Till the eaid of^ the vintage however 
they made a shift to subsist, partly on the wages which 
were to be earned by field labour, and partly on the 
hospitality of the islanders, who permitted them freely 
to enjoy the fruits of the season. But when the winter 
came on, and these resources failed, they found them- 
selves not only without food hut in want of new clothing, 
and they knew that their commander was unable to 
supply them with either. The expedient which occurred 
to them in this emergency was one which may have been 
suggested to them by numerous examples of less excusable 
treachery, some of which we have already had occasion 
to mention. They resolved to make thems^elves masters 
of Chios. The plot seems to have been first formed by 
a small number, which was gradually augmented oy fresh 
conspirators until they became a fonnidable body ; and 
it was agreed that for the purpose of mutual recognition 
each should carry a reed. But before their plans were 
matured Eteonicus discovered their design, and being at 
the same time apprised of the concerted symbol, was 
enabled to estimate the magnitude of the danger. It 
was a crisis which called for« great energy and address. 
An attempt to suppress the conspiracy by violence would 
have been likely to alarm and irritate all the accomplices, 
and might have induced them immediately to fiy to arms 
and to accomplish their purpose. But even if it was 
crudied by such means, this display of severity would not 
only cost many useful lives ^ut would probably disgust 

* T« t’ dw uiroX?ui>M irt^Xeiv iuvip i^'ptTO iTudu. 

We aliould have thought it uriueceiivy ubberve. that thudu athei are 
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the surviving comrades of the delinquents^ and migh^ 
deter the other Greeks frond & service in which it might 
be said men were jmt to detfCif because they would not 
be starved. Eteonidus devised a more politic course for 
attaining his end. He set out accompanied by a band 
of fifteen men armed with daggers^ and as he passed 
through the town^ killed the first man he met Vith car- 
rying the reed^ who happened to be suffering from oph- 
thalmia and had just come out of a surgeon's house. 
This made the deed the itiore remarkable ; and his fol^ 
lowers were instructed to inform the curious^ that the 
man had been killed for carrying a reed. This report 
had no sooner spread^ than the conspirators all threw 
away their tokens. E^nicus now assembled the Chians^ 
acquainted them with the danger they had just escaped^ 
and exhorted them to relieve the wants of his men^ and 
secure their own lives and property by a voluntary 
subsidy. The Chians supplied him with a sum of money 
which enabled him to givtf a month's pay to the fleet ; 
and he took the opportunity of cheering the men with 
language which made them believe that he was totally 
ignorant of tke plot he had stifled. 

This adventure served as a warning both to the Chians 
and to the other allies of Sparta on the Asiatic coasts and 
roused them to take precautions against the recurrence 
of such dangers and exactions. A^;ongress was held at 
Ephesus, at which it was resolved to send envoys to 
Sparta, with a request that Lysander might be appointed 
to the command of the navy. Cyrus also sent an em- 
bassy to second this application, which, though it was 
probably suggested by Lysander's personal adherents, 
marks the confidence which he had inspired^ chiefly, 
Xenophon conceives, by his success at Notium. The 
law of Sparta did not permit the same person to hold 
the office of Admiral twice ; but an expedient wp de- 
vised for reconciling the law with the wishes of the allies. 

nor tke Chiatu, but the eiM$pirater$, if this mittake had not been made the 
ground of a miaplaced remark on Qreek moralitj. 
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V The title of Admiral w& conferred on Aracus ; but Ly- 
^sander was sent out with bizn^ in an inferior rank^ but 
invested by the secret orddSrs of the government with the 
substance of supreme authority. > 

In the springs or early in the summer of 405^ Lysander 
arrived at Ephesus with a squadron of thirty-five galleys 
which h^» had collected ^from the European allies^ and 
immediaiely sent to assemble those which were lying at 
Chios and in other ports^ and while these were refitting^ 
be directed new ones to be built at Antandrus. To 
defray the expense he was obliged to resort to the 
treasury at Sardis. Cyrus complained that he had 
already spent more than the sum which his father had 
assigned for the purposes of the war^ but he nevertheless 
furnished a fresh supply^ which enabled Lysander^ on 
his return to Ephesus^ to put all his ships into good con- 
dition^ and to pay the arrears due to the seamen. He 
was still busied with his preparations^ when he was re- 
called to Sardis by a messaga from Cyrus^ to receive an 
extraordinary n)ark of the prince’s favour and confidence. 
In the course of the preceding year Cyrus had given a 
public indication of his aspiring temper ; whether in the 
heat of passion or upon a deliberate calculation of the 
effects it would produce^ we cannot determine, fie had 
put to death two princes of the blood royal, named Au- 
tobsesaces and Mitraevs^ sons of the king's sister^ merely 
because they did not in his presence observe a ceremony 
which by the Persian usage was due tq none but the 
king. In the royal presence a custom^ apparently 
founded on suspicion^ compelled every one tp show his 
hands tlirough die long sleeves which formed part of the 
Persian di^ss. Cyrus, it appears, claimed the same kind 
of homage, and arrogated to himself the still higher pre- 
rogative of capitally punishing his cousins because they 
refused or neglected it. Their parents^ complained to 
Darius, and endeavoured to awaken his jealousy against 
this arrogant encroachment on (he msyesty of the throne. 
The king, perhaps foreseeing the evils wMrh might arise 
1 Probably tho Hieramenef and bit wife mentioned Xen. HciL li. 1. 9, 
VOIi. IV. L 
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from the ambitioua djdrit of unless it was laid^ 

undev timely <restraintj deteo^ed to call him to court ; 
and tbe state his owe h^th furnished him with a 
pretext^ and su^sted an additional motive.^ On re- 
ceiving this summons^ Cyrus sent for Lysander ; and 
having acquainted him with the cause which called him 
away from his government^ desired him nof to risk a 
battle unless his forces should be greatly superiqiir to 
those of the enemy.. But he bad him spare no expense 
to ensure this superiority ;tror either in the royal treasury ^ 
or in the prince's private coffers, he would find unfail- 
ing resources ; and he not only placed a sum of ready 
money in his hands, but assigned the revenues wliich he 
drew for his private ,use from the cities under his go- 
vernment, for the prosecution of the war during his 
absence. It seems that he also held out hopes, that 
on his return from court he would bring with him a 
Phoenician armament, powerful enough to overwhelm 
the Athenians. Then, hs^ving endeavoured to impress 
Lysander with a due sense of the obligations he had 
conferred on him and his country, he dismissed him, 
and set out*for the borders of Media, where Darius, who 
had made an expedition in person against a neighbouring 
tribe of independent barbarians, the Cadusians, was said 
to be lying sick. He took with him a bodyguard of 
300 Greek mercenaries, and uncfer colour of a distin- 
guishing favour, forced Tissaphemes to accompany him, 
fearing perhaps to leave him behind, and not aware that 
he might prove a dangerous con^nanion. 

Lysander being thus left with the amplest means which 
Cyrus could furnish at his absolute disposal, and invested 
with a portion at least of viceregal authority^over many 
cities and districts near the theatre of war, proceeded to 
act on the ofiensive, not however forgetting the patience 
and caution recommended by Cyrus, which were indeed 
among the prominent features of his character. He 
sailed — it would appear so as to avoid a collision with 

1 This seems to be the easiest method of reconciling the different ac- 
eoiinta (HelL ii. 1 9 13. and Anfib. L L 2.}, If, as is most probable, they itt. 
lisr to the same journey. 
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\the Athenian — to the sou^ (^ast of Caria.^ On 
his passage he touched JVliletus/ which was pwhaps 
the principal object of hi#€xpidition.^ iDuring his ab- 
sence his oligarchical partizans had ei^tCred into a com- 
promise with their political opponents^ which some at 
least among them seem to have been willing to observe. 
But Lysahderj though be outwardly affected to approve 
of their reconciliation^ seAretly endeavoured by re- 
monstrance and encouragement to instigate his friends 
td break the truce^ and fall u^n their unsuspecting ad- 
versaries. His persuasions prevailed^ and he appeared 
with his armament before the town in the critical 
junctsife of the oligarchical insurrection. His presence 
inspired the assailed party with tep’or^ it abandoned all 
thoughts of resistance^ and prepared for flight. He 
however assumed the mask of a mediator^ checked the 
violence of the aggressors with stem rebukes and threats^ 
and cheered the weaker side with assurances of protection. 
Many were decoyed by this trtifice and induced to re- 
main in the power of their enemies^ who^ when dissi- 
mulation could no longer be of use^ put them all to deaths 
or according to another statement selected SObof the chief 
men for a massacre. The more wary^ who made tjieir es- 
cape^ found a hospitable asylum at the palace of Phama- 
bazuSj who furnished them with money^ and settled them 
in a town on the souttiera borders of his satrapy. ^ After 
having thus made Miletus hisown^ Lysander continued his 
voyage to the Ceramic gulf^ where a townmamed Cedres^ 
inhabited by a race mixsd of Greeks and barbarians^ main- 
tained its alliance with Athens. This seems ts have been 
the whole offence for which he Exterminated the men^ and 
'consigned tiie women and children to slavery. Then^ 
after touching at Rhodes^ he shaped his course toward 
the Saronic gulf. His motive for this step^ seems to 
have been not so much the hope of any substantial ad- 

> Plutarchi Lys. 8., and Diodorus, xid. 104 , vary firom each other m 
several circumstances of this transaction, which Xenophon omits altoge* 
ther ; a silence, the motives of which may be easily conceived. It is 
with the help ot Diodorus that we have £xed the epocii to which we have 
assiffnedit. 

L 2 
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vantage^ as partly the desire of avoiding the Athenians^ 
stationed at Samos^ and partly that of raising his own 
reputation by the appearance of commanding the sea 
even within view of the enemy’s shores. He made 
descents on jEgina and Salamis^ and on the coast of 
Attica itself^ where he received a visit from Agis which 
enabled him to exhibit his apparent triumph hi the sight 
of the Peloponnesian garrison of Decelea. But thia-dis- 
play only lasted up til information of his movements 
reached the Athenian fleeO at Samos^ and when he learnt 
that it was in pursuit of him^ he made with all speed for 
the Asiatic coast. ^ 

We are not informed of the effect which thisganex- 
pected inroad produced at Athens: Xenophon indeed 
has not thought it worth noticing, but it seems not im- 
probable that it may have been connected with the ap- 
pointment of three new generals, Menander, Tydeus, 
and Cephisodotus, who were now associated in command 
with Conon, Philocles, and Adimantus, and with some 
other proceedings which indicate an unusual excitement 
of the public mind. For it was probably on this occasion 
thpt a derredWas passed, according to Plutarch's authority, 
on the ^notion of Philocles — who may have landed for 
a short time at Athens when he found that the enemy 
had disappeared, and perhaps was anxious to make up 
for the want of vigilance which ml^ht be imputed to his 
colleagues and himself by an ostentation of extraordinary 
zeal — for mutilating the prisoners who should be taken 
in the sea-fight which it was npw resolved should be 
given on the earliest opportunity. This barbarous policy 
seems to have been designed to coimteract the attraction 
of the Persian gold among the Greeks whe.>had once 
helped to ma]\ the Athenian fleets, and was perhaps re- 
garded as a just punishment of their desertion ; and it 

> Here asain we hare not thought Xenophon’s silence as to these move, 
menu of Lybander a sufficient ground for rejecting the accounts of 
Plutarch, Lys 9 , and Diodorus, xiiL IM., though we cannot altogether 
exclude a suspicion that they mdy have arisen from a mistake, by which 
Uie operations of Lysander, after the battle of iEgoa-potami, were referred 
to a wrong time. Some Of the dlt&culues connected with this question will 
he presently considered. ^ 
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may have been copied from a similar measure which is 
said to have been adopted in earlier times against the 
^ginetans though Xenophon describes the later decree 
as directing that the prisoners should lose their right 
hands^ while the earlier one is reported to have been 
confined to the amputation of the right thumb. ^ Adi- 
mantus dlone is said to» have opposed the decree^ which 
mig^t seem to imply that^it was passed at the same 
period that he and Philocles were appointed to their 
5ffice, if Xenophon did not Also state that it was pro- 
posed in contemplation of an approaching battle.^ 
Philocles exercised his command in an equally merciless 
spirit! He ordered the crews of an Andrian and a Co- 
rinthian vessel which he captured to be thrown down 
a cliff. We may hope^ notwithstanding Xenophon's 
ambiguous language^ that Conon's character was not 

* Cicero OfBc. * Ui. 11. JElian V. H. ii. 9. Where Perizoniuii con- 
foandi the archon Philocles of b. c. 459 with Conon’s colleague. There is 
no reason whatever for referring the^ccree against the /Eginetans to the 
archonship of Philocles. Plutarch d^eribes the pnniose of the later do* 
*cree in nearly the same terms which AEIian uses with regard to the earlier 
one — fjuii imonreut V ix«bu»tiy — a purpose which 
it is equally difficult to understand in either case, whether with regard to 
the Peloponnesian seamen, or the iEginetans, of whom. Cicero remarks: 

Athenicnscs sciverunt, ut ^inetis, qui cltuse valebanr, polliccs prsecideu 
rentuT.’* 

3 Schneider proposes to reconcile Xenophon with Plutarch, who only 
mentions the amputation of the righ^ thumb, by correcting Xenophon's 
text,Tri' ^ AvrixeTra. But it would not be at all sur- 

prising that Plutarch should have contounded the later with the earlier ' 
decree, nor that the ]ater%ieasurc should have been more inhuman in 
order to be more effbrtual. Schneider says nothing of the in ^ 32. 

9 Xenophon first mentions the preparations made by the Athenians for 
another sea-fight preciseW at the eiioch which suits ttie supiKwition, that 
they were the result of Lysander’s appearance on .the coast of Attica ; 
that is, as falling in the interval between the storming of Cedrese, and his 
voyage to the Hellespont, fit the time of the election of Philocles there 
was no prospect of a fresh sea-fight. It seems therefore ^uite clear that 
the epoch assigned in the text for the decree about the mutilation is the 
earliest at which it can be fixed. But a question may arise, whether It 
docs not be’ ffig to a later date, and whether the ix»Xr,triat mentioned by 
Xenophon (Hell. ii. 1. 31.), though hedoes.not hint that it was an oxtraor 
dinary one, or in the nature of a council of tear, was not an assembly held 
at jEgos-potami just before the battle. Plutarch indeed supposes it to have 
beenheld at Athens, as appears hrom his expression, Ly8..9., in/r«r rip 
h%pbM. But on such a point his authority is of no weight; and on the 
otner hand it may be urged, that the reason given for sparing Adimantua 

a fon. Hell. ii. 1. 32.) would be inapplicable, unless it was known that all 
e other prisoners were present at the passing of the decree which he 
alone opposed. Perhaps the strongest ^ound for acquiescing in Plutarch^ 
statement is, that if the decree was passed at iEgos-potami, Conon would 
seem to have sanctioned it— unless Xenophon's /Mvsf linkACsve wm 
meant to bo confined to the prisoners. * 

ji 3 e 
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Stained by even a tacit sanction of any of these dtrodous 
proceedings. 

Lysonder eluded the pursuit of the Athenians^ and 
got the start of them on his way toward the Hel- 
lespont \ which he found quite unguarded^ and^ on his 
arrival at Abydos^ he ordered all the troops he could 
collect there to march^ under the command of Thorax, 
against Lampsacus, while he* sailed to attack it on#the 
sea-side. It '^^as tqken by storm, and given up to 
pillage ; but Lysander se. all the citizens at liberty? 
The fall of this opulent city had only just taken place, 
when the Athenians, who had been chasing Lysander at 
full speed, entered the Hellespont with 180 galleys, and 
anchored at Elseus, fropi whence, finding that Lampsacus 
was lost, they moved on to Sestus, and, only stopping 
there for provisions, proceeded to a place nearly two 
miles farther to the north, called iBgos-potami, facing 
Lampsacus, where the Peloponnesian fleet was still lying, 
at about two miles distantc; for such was here the 
width of the channel. The next morning at daybreak 
Lysander ordered his men to embark, after having taken 
their flrst meftl, and made all his dispositions for a sea- 
fight, but gave orders that no ship should stir from its 
place, ^he Athenians at sunrise sailed up toward the 
harbour of Lampsacus to offer battle, but did not ven- 
ture to attack the enemy, whom th§y saw fiiUy prepared 
to receive them, and sheltered under the town, and after 
waiting till the afternoon they returned to iBgos-potami. 
Lysander directed some of his fastest galleys to follow 
them, and observe their proceedings after their landing, 
and it was not until he ha(k received the report of his 
officers that he allowed his own men to go ashore. The 
Athenians when they landed at .ffigos-potami, which 
was a mere open beach, without any habitations, pro- 

' This if perfectly intelligible, if the Athenian fleet be surooHd to have 
followed Lysander to Attica, and then to the Hellespont Rutin Xeno- 
phon's narrative we can hardly account for 1^ and it u diflicult to recon. 
cile the reason assigned for sailing toward Chios at a distance flroni the 
•bore imxAytM ) : that Asia was hostile to them ; with the fact Just before 
actioned, that on their pauago qom Samos to Chios they ravaged the 
King’s ternUity. 
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ceeded «t their leisure — supposing their day s work at 
an end — to Sestus^ the nearest market^ or as chance 
might lead them in search of provisions. 

The next day Lysander gave the same orders^ made 
the same dispositions^ and remained stationary as before^ 
while the Athenians^ seeing their challenge again de- 
clined^ grew more earless of the enemy^ and wan- 
dered farther up the coiyitry in quest of victuals. 
Their movements were not only watched *ty Lysander 's 
scouts^ but were observed by ^ friendly eye which could 
discern their danger. The fortified domain of Alci- 
biades was so near this part of the coasts that he could 
perceive all that took place there from the top of his 
towers. Struck with the perilous position and false se- 
curity of his countrymen^ he camJ^ down to the sea-side 
to point out to the generals the error they were com- 
mittings and to advise them to transfer their camp to 
Sestuss where they would enjoy the same advantages 
which the enemy^ in his stalion at LampsacuSs derived 
from the shelter of the harbour and a friendly city. 
According to the authors followed by Diodorus and Plu- 
tarchs he accompanied his advice with an t/)ffer of en- 
gaging a body of Thracians in their service^ •from the 
dominions of the two princes who had now succeeded to 
the remains of the great Odrysian monarchys and were 
his friends ; but in leturn required to be admitted to a 
share of the command. But it is scarcely credible that 
he could have made such ofiers^ and proposed such con- 
ditionss since even his advice was contemptuously rc- 
jecteds especially by'*Tydeus and Menanders who bad 
him ^part and remember that they were ge'nerals noWs 
not he. JThe difference indeed soon became manifest. 
The operations of the first day were repeated during the 
three nexts without any variation ; but on the fifth Ly- 
sander ordered the galleys which followed the Athenians 
towardiibe opposite shores as soon as they should have 
landed and be scattered over ^e countrys to return, and 
in the middle of the channel to hoist a shield. When 
L 4 
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the signi^was raised, he ordered the whole fl^*to push 
across at its utmost stretch of speed. Thorax and the 
land forces had likewise embarked. Of the six Athe- 
nian generals Conon alone was on the watch, and ob- 
served the enemy's approach. His own galley and 
eight others, including the Paralus, were soon manned ; 
but this only enabled them to ipake their escape. The 
crews of the rest were too far off to be recalled by^the 
signal which^le gave, and Lysander found the ships 
nearly empty, and took pocsession of them, while Thorax 
and his troops scoured the country, and made the greater 
part of the men prisoners. A few found refuge in the 
fortress of Alcibiades, or in some other fortified places 
in the neighbourhood. Conon, seeing all lost, sailed 
away with his eight galleys to seek an asylum in Cyprus, 
which was governed by his friend Evagoras. ' As a last 
token of his zeal for a desperate cause he carried off with 
him the large sails of the enemy's fleet, which he found 
coHected on a headland neak* Lampsacus. The Paralus, 
with a still more gallant spirit, made for Athens, to 
bear the tidings of utter, hopeless, irretrievable, ruin. 

Thus the^war, which had lasted nearly seven and 
twenty years, and had drawn forth the whole strength 
of Greece, was decided within the course of an hour, at 
a time when, notwithstanding the foreign succours to 
which the conquerors were indebted for their success, 
the belligerent powers were so evenly balanced, that no 
human foresigh{ could have anticipated the issue of the 
struggle. Lysander sailed back in triumph to Lampsacus 
with his prizes and prisoners, whS included all Conon's 
colleagues / and he forthwith despatched a Milesian 
privateer with the news to Sparta, where it arrived on - 
the third day after the event His first care was to 
call a council of the allies to deliberate on the fate of 
the prisoners. The indignation which had been excited 
by the inhumanity of Fhilodes toward the Andrians 


1 A client of LycUs, who wac present, Is made to say that twelve shfpe 
neaped {irOi. W p IfiS.). It would seem as if Lysias, or his client, 
peen tblnlcing of the twelve which erere left to Athens at the peaea 
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and Coilhthians^ and by the decree for the iautilation 
of the captives^ was now exasperated by the recollection 
of other misdeeds of the vanquished^ and vented itself 
in a general cry for vengeance ; and Lysander was not 
reluctant to execute it. It was resolved to put all the 
Athenian prisoners to death, except Adimantus, who was 
spared oil the ground ^at he done had opposed the 
decsee. The number thus condemned to execution 
amounted according to the lowest ;3tateiS[ent to 3000 . 
tfysander, who was probably conscious that he was not 
urged by vindictive motives, was anxious to give an ap« 
pearance of stern but calm justice to the massacre^ 
When the prisoners were brought out, he first addressed 
Philocles, and asked what he deserved who had set the 
example of such cruelty, as he had shown in the case of 
the Andrians and Corinthians. Philocles, it is said, 
declined to answer an accuser who was also his judge. 
He might have observed, that the question implied an 
extraordinary degree either t)f forgetfulness or of as- 
surance in a citizen of the state which in the early part 
of the war had given so many precedents of the same 
kind.^ But Lysander, with ail the composftre of righ- 
teous severity — according to Theophrastus having 
first bathed and dressed himself, as if for a sacrifice — 
gave the signal for slaughter, by despatching Philocles 
with his own hands. * 

The death of Philocles and his colleagues seems at 
least sufficient to clear them from the suspicion of having 
betrayed their countr;^ to which their previous conduct 
might otherwise not unreasonably have exppsed them. 
That such suspicions should nevertheless have been en- 
' tertained by their contemporaries is not surprising ; and 
the lenity shown to Adimantus naturally pointed them 
more especially against him. He was afterwards im- 
peached by Conon^; but whether on the ground of 
treason, or only of misconduct, and whether on a charge 
peculiar to himself, or one which he incurred in common 

» See VoL III. IfiZ. m , * In Plutarch Lyi. ISL 

* Demosth. deF.lhp, 401. 
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with thcrest^ does not appear. The suspicion of 
treachery has been transmitted to modern times ; but 
we find no sufficient reason for adopting it. It seems 
impossible to separate the case of Adimantus from that 
of the rest. As it would be capricious to suppose that 
he alone was sagacious enough to perceive the danger, 
so it cannot be believed that L^sander would"havc en- 
deavoured to 9orrupt one general only with a view to 
ensure the success of his stratagem, even if it should be 
thought credible that he would have exposed it to sucfi 
a risk of disclosure. If however all but Conon were 
traitors, it is difficult to account for the exception made 
in favour of Adimantus. The suspicion might indeed 
assume a different fo:pn. Considering the generals as 
creatures of the faction which procured the destruction 
of their predecessors, we might imagine that, without 
having entered into correspondence with Lysander, 
they wilfully abetted his designs. But there is no solid 
groundwork for any of thest* conjectures : and, with re- 
gard to Philocles, they are rendered peculiarly impro- 
bable by his conduct toward the Peloponnesian prisoners. 
The heedlessaess of the commanders seems indeed ex- 
traordinary, especially after the warnings of Alcibiades ; 
but it IS not too great to be ascribed to presumption 
and incapacity ; and only proves that they were no better 
qualified for their station than the iommon men. 

Lysander, having first made himself master of Sestus, 
proceeded north,ward, for the purpose of dislodging the 
Athenians from their remaining posts in this quarter. 
Byzantium ^nd Chalcedon opened their gates to him. 
He dismissed the Athenian garrisons, but upon condition 
that they should repair to Athens, and with threats of * 
putting to death all whom he found elsewhere. The 
numbm collected there could no longer give strength, 
and were sure to hasten the surrender of the city. All 
Athenians therefore who fell in his way were permitted 
and enjoined to return home. Having left a Lace- 
dsemonian governor at Byzantium he returned to 
Lampsacus, where he staiiha short time to refit, and then 
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Stilled out of the Hellespont with an armament of SOO 
galleys. His chief employment in his progress toward 
the souths was to settle the government of the cities^ 
now entirely subject to his will^ on an oligarchical model, 
which enabled him to place the whole authority in the 
hands of his own creatures. A council of ten (a dec- 
archy, as •it was commtmly called) nominated by him- 
self^^was the ordinary substitute for all th^ ancient forms 
of polity. While he stopt to introduce sueli changes in 
Iftsbos he despatched Eteoniqps with ten galleys to the 
coast of Thrace, where every town subject to Athens 
immediately submitted. Indeed throughout Greece 
and the ^gean, as soon as the events of iEgos-potami 
were known, the friends of Athens dropt all thoughts 
of resistance, except in a single instance. At Samos 
the fear and hatred which the democratical party felt 
toward its adversaries overpowered the restraints of 
prudence, and instigated it to fall upon them, and to 
maintain itself in open defiai^e of the irresistible power 
which was ready every moment to crush it. Wliether 
however this was an act of wanton aggression, or of in- 
discreet resistance, is a question which our ^orance of 
the circumstances does not permit us to decide. But 
Lysander, intent on greater things, took no notice for 
the present of this demonstration of impotent enmity. 
While he drove the .^Rhenians before him into Athens, 
he invited the outcasts whom the cruel policy or the re- 
sentment of the Athenians had at various^times deprived 
of their native soils, to return to their long-lost homes. 
So a feeble remnant of the ancient populatiqn was col- 
lected in Melos and in iEgina. He had sent to Agis 
'and to Sparta to announce his approach, and all 
land forces of the confederacy had been summoned to 
take die field, and followed Pausanias, the colleague of 
Agis, into Attica, where they encamped in the groves 
bf the Academy. And not long after he hims^ ap- 
peared with 150 galleys, before the mouth of PireuB. 

It was night when the Paralus arrived with its heavy 
tidings ; but they soon spread from Pireeus to the uppa 
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eity^ iiidiered in by a long wail of grief and despair^ 
which swelled as they passed from mouth to mouth. 
The streets and public places were speedily filled with 
groups of anxious or mourning citizens^ assembled to 
learn or to deplore the fate of their friends and of their 
country. It is probable that Xenophon does not much 
exaggerate^ when he says thal^ none went to rest that 
night. But when he adda that the prevailing impress 
ston was the fear of treatment similar to that which^ in 
the wantonness of prosp^ty^ they had inflicterl on the 
MelianSj the Histiffians, the Scionseans^ the Toronseans, 
the ^ginetans, and on the people of many other van- 
quished cities^ we cannot help suspecting that he has 
been more eager to express his own sense of the retri- 
bution which he thought due for so many breaches of 
justice and mercy^ than careful to represent the exact 
state of public feelings even so far as it fell under his 
observation. His own narrative^ as well as the state- 
ments of another contemporary author leads us to con- 
clude^ .that the evil most generally dreaded was of a 
different kind^ though not much less formidable ; that 
it was not extermination^ but a political reaction, which 
might once more reduce Athens under the yoke of a fac- 
tion, initated by its former defeat, and by the punish- 
ment of its principal leaders, and released trom all 
restraints by the countenance which it would not fail to 
receive from Sparta. This, as the event proved, was 
the real danger ; and whether this might still be avoided, 
seems to have been the main question which agiiatcd 
all patriotic spirits. Successful * resistance indeed was 
known to (le utterly hopeless : the last struggle for vic^ 
tory had exhausted the last means of defei^. But it« 
was possible that the show of a desperate resolution^ 
steadily maintained, might induce the conquerors to 
content themselves with such terms, as would leave the 
state, though shorn of aU its power, and dependent on 
its rival, still in the enjoyment of internal freedom. 
An assembly was held the next day, in which it was 

1 Lysiaac Agorat. f. 130, 141. Eratoath. p. 126, 
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determined to block up the entrance of all the harbours 
but one^ and to take all the precautions required for the 
defence of a city pressed as they were soon to be by a 
rigorous siege. In this attitude they awaited the ar- 
rival of Lysander and of the Peloponnesian army. 

We should have less reason to doubt that Xenophon 
has faithfully describe^ the impression made on the 
Athenians by the news of their disaster^ notwithstanding 
Che tone of exultation with which he relates it^ if he had 
DDt forfeited his claim to credj^ on this pointy by repre- 
senting the same impression as still prevailing^ at a time 
when it is clear from his own narrative^ as well as from 
the statements of Lysias^ that no such alarm could have 
been generally felt^ and that the people was much more 
inclined to an overweening confidence in its own re- 
sources. The Athenians^ he says^ when after the ar- * 
rival of Lysander they found themselves blockaded both 
by sea and laiid^ were reduced to despair^ and considered 
it as their inevitable doom to sufiPer the same usage as 
they had wantonly dealt to the weaker states, which 
had committed no offence but that of siding with their 
now victorious enemy. But this at least must be re- 
garded as a fiction, which perhaps the historian thought 
justified by its moral tendency ; for he himself after- 
wards mentions a fact which it seems impossible to re- 
concile with the supposition that the besieged never 
ceased to dread the utmost rigour of vindictive hostility.^ 

• 

> Accordingly a writer who eagerly copies Xenophon's picture of the 
despondency which prcvdilcd|at Athens, found himself obliged to disguise 
this fact as well as he could. Xenophon himself says simply — though in a 
fsrenthesis, and in the wrong place, as it he wished to k«%p the fact as 
much as possible out of sight — TfsiaclXovvro rSr rux"* M Knu 

, gvetiteve aaftXiiv svt^ri^ss. The modern historian informs his readers — 

** It was untfethood that the Lacedaemonians, among other things, required 
the demolition of the Long Walls for the space of ten fiirlangs." This is a 
merely arbitrary variation iVom Xenophon's statement, which so far per. 

fectly agrees with that of Lysias, who relates that those terms were for. 

malty proposed by the Lacedaemonians, and communicated to tbepeople in 

the first assembly held on the subject of peace after the arrival of Lysander. 
Agorat p. 130. Nor does Xenophon, any more than Lysias, authorise the 

assertion that ** in holding out the requisition to demolish the walls no 

assurance had been given that slavery slmuld not be the common doom." 

Such an assurance, as far as it could be given by words, was clearly coh. 

veyed by the offbr to mate peace on the conditions proposed. But after 
the second unsucceiiftil embassy it is ptniible that doubts may hare arisen 
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Soon after the appearance of Lysao^er before Pireeus, 
negotiations were opened with the besiegen^ and they 
proposed terms of peace^ which to many A^^eared very 
reasonable and moderate^ but which were nevertheless 
rejected. It is probable that Lysander was eager to 
consummate his victory^ and therefore at first offered 
liberal conditions.^ The maip demand of' tiie con- 
querors was that the Long ^ Vails should be pfdlled down 
to the length of above a mile on each side. Such ovtr^ 
tures could scarcely have# been refused by men who fidt 
their situation so desperate as, according to Xenophon’s 
description^ his countrymen believed theirs to be from 
the beginning of the siege : and it may seem surprising 
that they were not gladly accepted. Cleophon^ it ap- 
pearsj was again foremost to oppose the demands of 
the enemy^ and he is said by a later orator^ to hart 
threatened to stab any one who should make mention of 
peace. But it is evident both from Xenophon and Ly- 
sias^ that such violence wai; on this occasion at least un- 
necessary^ and that he only expressed the general feeling, 
when he resisted the proposal relating to the Long T^^s. 
And this feeding can only be understood, if it is sup- 
posed that the Long Walls were regarded as the bulwarlc 
of democracy, and the concession required as nothing 
less than the sacrifice of the constitution. On the other 
hand it is not improbable that theseterms, while they ap- 
peared to popular jealously intolerably oppressive, as littie 
satisfied the secret wishes of the oligarchical party, which 
desired to see its country reduced to a condition in 


or have been studiously suggested as to the intentions of the Spartan go. 
vernment, which Theramenes undertook to clear up If Sny one should 
be inclined to contend, that, independenUy of Xenophon's testiinony, the 
nature of the case compels us to suppose that the Athenians throughout 
the siege were aflraid of the worst, we would refer to the language of the 
Athenian speaker in the Blelian conference. Thuc. v. 91 f 'H/taTf vijf 
fifot AsxWi Hr Mmi AAmsvmp w yatf §i 

•XAav, Mmi Amtuimifuuat, Mrot Sum rue ttMtidufir. 

1 But £schines certainly exMgerates as much as Xenophon, though in 
an opposite direction, when (D< F. I* p. 8&) he says that the Spartans 
ofliered to allow the Athenians to keep Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scyrus, and 
their democratical mstitutionsi 
s JEschines, L c. o 
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which its own ^iceendancy would he more efihctually 
secured. •'Jfr 

The l^o]t>St o^lhis party had been revived by the pub* 
lie ciAjmity^ and it prosecuted its machinations with re. 
doubled activity^ and^ it would seem^ with unusual dexte- 
rity and dissimulation. It was adverse to any treaty which 
would^BOt completely pi^ostrate Athens under its rule ; 
and^probalfily assumed a show of concern for the national 
hohour, as a ground for concurring on this occasion with 
OUeophon. Such a course of ^roceeiling would raise its 
credit^ while it led the people to throw away the last 
chance of domestic independence. The council of this 
year was chiefly filled with men subservient to its views 
and , Archestratus one of its mepibers^ whovdeclared 
hhnl^lf in favour of the enemy’s oflers, was put in pri-g *! 

— it would seem by his colleagues— and a decree^ 
Was passed forbidding any one to renew this proposal. 
At theisame time the urgency of the public danger fur- 
nished a fair pretext for suggesting a measure^ which 
was professedly designed to promote concord^ and allay 
dii^ntent^ but which probably strengthened the oli- 
ffarchical faction more than the state. A decree^ moved 
by one Patrodides^ reciting a similar measure which had 
been adopted on the eve of the Persian invasion^ restored 
many citizens who had been wholly or partially dis- 
franchised to the full enjoyment of their political rights.*'^ 
No exiles however were recalled by this decree which, 
if it was the work of the oligarchy, markets caution no 

1 Lysiu Aeorat p. 131. $ Possibly this prevailing tendency of the 
council mi^ have been connected with the change which deprived ita 
^iftmbers ofpay. - . 

, * Andocides Myst p. 10. Inrtfiwe 

a 9 Id. ibid, ^sias indeed— .in a passage which has been most absurdly 
applied to the period preceding the siege— seems to assert that the ezilea 
were restored before the peace, x»r. aireX. pi 17A Hut tbla contra- 
diets not only Andocides, but Xenophon (Hell. ii. a 93.), as well as pro- 
bability. The return of the exiles was one of tlie evils most dreaded. It, 
is probable that Lysias had diffbrent epochs in his mind at once ; that In 
which the decree of Patroclides was passed, and that of the capitulation, 
when the exiles returned. The oath of concord which he speaks of 
Miaous Unripuus ie'M^s’an, rs7r y&kXoig tnf) i/totaiete a^xau^ what- 

ever may have been its nature — which Ihe description, tatt mXKut 
leaves extremely obscure— clearly belongs to the same period fttae early 
part of the aiege), os the deliberati<m about concord mentioned by Ando, 
cides ei{i jjiswoior)* * 



«l^d ,, * OREBOE. 

*lAih& the jealousy of peopleifi%at k seems prb^ 
baHe that Qiis measuie lsd directly St in^ectly to the 
returu of Cri|ia8^ who had been for 
haps'^for several years — absent from AtheSR^ l^eno- 
phon intimates that he was banished but it is possible 
that his exile may have been partly voluntagr^ re- 
sult of a sentence of disfrancl^^ment^ wh^ 
his residence at Athens insupportable to 
spirit* He was perhaps thus forced to go 
ionufter the polity of thf.Five Thousand was abolifdi^ 
At me time of the battle of Arginuste he was sojou 
in Thessaly^ and — if we may believe an assertion | 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of an adversary 
engagedsin an enterprise^ whidi shows how lightl| 
^political principles sat on him^ or how careless 
m the choice of instruments for his ambitious euAi' 
He is said to have conspired with one Prcftnetheus t6 
establish democracy^ and to have attempted to ann the 
Penests against their lordsi The undertaking seems to 
have fail^^ but it may have recommended him to the 
favour of the people at honie^ and have enabled^mis 
friends theonore easily to effect his restoration. On his 
return to Athens he became the leader of the oligarchical 
faction^ and gained the confidence of the clul», which 
stilly as in the time of the Four Hundred^ formed its 
principal strength. By them^ or through their interest^ 
he was appointed to an office, which is so described by 
Lysias^, that ^e are left in doubt whether it was public 
and legal, or merely the creature of the party, which in^ 
either case^used it for its own en&s. It was copied from 
the Spartan institutions, being filled by five persons vM 
bore the name of Ephors.^ Their nominal authority •*—< 

■ * • il. 3. 36L » 

* Tail In Itietf nroenn to be an argument against the supposition (which 
mnreTer la adoptcn by Boeckh and C. F. Hermann) th-it it was a publio 
oSwe : and IndCM there is only one feature in the description given by 
bslas, which seems to imply a legitimate authority : that they aasignca 
Die stotions of the phylarchs wCio guarded the M rhe 

— 9: ' onw. All tlie other cirrumstances tend to me opposite 

1 perbite this may be explained as a particular example of 
wrcUed in the appointment of the magistrates. And, as 
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If It WHS uv^any, All^ legijN^'seems to bave \SteiDt tth- 
fix^ed to olljects coSected wit^tbe defence the eity. 
But tfa^ def^ployment was to ooUectnew associates 
fot theftitKise of oligarchy^ and to wiela all the mean# 
at thhur disposal/for the purpose of swaying publip meat. 
sures, and of filling the most important offices with their 
own<||d3^nts Thus the faction^ while it avoided as 
mim%j||mssible evei^step which might disclose its 
» dcil^s^ '^adually gained strength^ and waited for an 
opportunity of striking a decisive blOw. 

^ It was conscious that without any efibrt of its %wn 
ere lapse of time would bring it continually nearer 
object. The suddenness of the calamity which had 
_^^ved Athens of her navy had prevented the laying 
i |l« stock of provisions to meet a long siege ; the meB* 
of Lysander had increased the ordmary number^ 
Souths > and scarcity soon began to be felt. We 
cannot^ndeed estimate the precise value of Xenophon s 
language^ when he says that ^the food was entirely con- 
sumed since the city was able to hold out four or five 
mijptbs after this failure. But if we may depend on 
the fact that several persons had died of banger, the 
distress must have been great before the people at- 
tempted to renew the negotiation with the enemy. At 
Idbgth ambassadors were sent to Agis, to propose alli- 
ance with Sparta — a goiter term for subjection — with- 
out any condition but that of retaining the walls and 
Firsus. Agis however disclaimed the power of treating 


S era obiervea (De Xenopbontis Hellenicia, p <12 }, it ii scvceiy pouible 
there should hart been any room fpr doubting who the epb a were 
\ appean ftom Lysias to have been the case— it they bad been pub* 
ditlych^n - 

> 11 8.11 imiitavnXS i g-irot hrtXtXMwu Yet he .writes, only a 
few lines after, that Iheramcnes waited more than three months ftnrtbe 
time when the Athenians would be willing to accqit anytemuL «• 
ur XiUmtivm tw nm tvravveb The occasional supplies introduced by pli- 
vate adventurers, who contrived to elude the blocKade. as in the Insiaacw 
mentioned by Isocrates adv Caliim p 388 , can scarcely be thought aufll.. 
cient to reconcile Xenophon's expressions in those two passages. The ts» 
traordinary honours bestowed on the client of Isocrates prove that UiirMa 
was a rare, if not a solitary, one , and ft the city bad for sevend mofitna 
been kept ftom starvation by hii exertions, the orator oertainly woidd net 
h ive faded to dwell upon that foot , 

VOL. IV. It 
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with thenij and directed them to repair to Sparta. But 
on the borders of Laconia^ near Sellasia^ they were stopt 
by a message from the Ephors^ who (^ed uppn them 
to state the proposal which they brought, and on hear- 
ing it ordered them immediately to depart, and not to 
return until they should be better advised. This answer 
created general despondency a| Athens ; and it^'would 
have been credible enough, ^hat noW at least many began 
to apprehend the worst evils of war. Xenophon however 
informs us, that ndne ye^ ventured to propose that thf^y 
should accede to the terms first offered by Sparta; and it 
would therefore seem that they had not yet given up all 
hopes of a more honourable capitulation. 

Still it was necessary that some step should be taken 
without delay ; even the time required for another em- 
bassy could be ill spared. In this emergency Thera- 
incncs came forward to relieve the public anxiety. He 
probably still eqjoyed the reputation of a friend fif free- 
dom, who had no connection with the oligarchical party. 
He was therefore listened to with, confidence, when he 
offered to go to Lysander, and ascertain the real inten- 
tions of Sparta, and the object for which she insisted 
on demolii^ing the Long Walls. Xenophon speaks as 
if the bnly doubt had been, or at least now was, whether 
tlie Spartans exacted this concession merely by way of 
security for themselves, or with ^ view to further hos- 
tile proceedings, and would be satisfied with nothing 
short of reducing the Athenians to personal slavery. 
But at least seems clear that it was not this suspicion 
that at first deterred the people from accepting these 
conditions^ ; and even noyr, if we may believe an author 
as well injformed as Xenophon, and not swayed by. 
stronger prfjudices'^, Theramenes encourag^ it to hope, 
not merely that it might avoid the total extinction of its 
civil existence, but &at it might obtain peace without 

1 If It had bem so, instead of porein*>tOTily rejecting the condition, they 
would burply have apiilied tor sgme further assuranee to relieve their ap. 
prehensions. If no verbal abhurance could satisfy them, the undertaking 
of 'I'heramenes was uscle-s 

* Lysias c; Agont. p. idO. Eiatosth. 126 . 
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the sacrifice either of its fortifications or pf the remains 
of its navy^ and even some further indulgenee^ the pre- 
cise nature of which -he affected to keep secret^ as he 
did the method by which he expected to procure such 
favourable terms. What was eagerly desired was readily 
believed, liotwithstanding the opposition which he had 
to enctmniter, we do not know on what groimds, from 
several speakers ; and he set put, but without any inten- 
tion of returning until the city should have been reduced 
Us a state of weakness which would* leave it no liberty 
of choice as to any conditions '\hat might be offered, or 
his own partisans should have gained an undisputed as- 
cendancy, which would be attended with the same effect. 
With this view he stayed upwards of three months in 
the enemy s camp, and he no dohbt made use of this 
opportunity to communicate the plans of his party to 
Lysander. Xenophon is totally silent as to the events 
which happened during this interval at Athens, and 
ivould lead us to suppose th^t the only change which 
took place there before the return of Theramenes con- 
sisted in the progress of the famine. But we learn from 
Lysias that during this period the oligarchical faction 
was actively employed in extending its influence, and 
removing or overawing its adversaries; and we< gather 
from an allusion, which Xenophon elsewhere makes to 
the same transactions. ^ that the city was at tliis time the 
scene of violent tumults.^ 

We have already observed tliat the council of the year 
was filled with partisans of oligarchy ; ' ilnd Cleophon 
had frequently inveiglvd against it as a band of conspi- 
rators.-^ We do not know whether any fresh* causes oc- 
^eprred during the absence of Theramenes to exasperate 
tiieir mutual animosity, or whether the council now for 
the first time felt itself strong enough to act on the of- 
fensive against him. He was a troublesome and perhaps 
a formidable adversary ; for he was bold, vigilant, and 

* Hell i. 7. 40. ffr&tnis it 7 iriffetH. 

3 Lysias c Nicnmach p lt<4. K\. rit fiet/Xvr nntrrdm. 

f CM, Ktu ti rat ^ovksCut rn 'roAci. • 
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in one respect apparently honest — he died poor, after 
having for many years filled stations which would have 
enabled him to enrich himself at the public expense * — 
and he possessed the confidence of the great mass of his 
fellow citizens. Measures therefore were concerted for 
his overthrow ; and the struggle for this object seems to 
have been rcgaided as one which would in a g^eat degree 
determine the final succes^ of' the contending parties. 
It appears that he held some military office, whiclf af- 
forded a pretext foi charging him with neglect of duty ; 
and the council at the instance of Satyrus, one of its 
members, threw him into prison, to take his trial. Ac- 
cording to the legal mode of proceeding he should have 
been brought before a court composed in the usual way 
of the common citizens. But such a tribunal would 
not have served the purpose of his enemies, who fore- 
saw that in this case he would be acquitted. To ensure 
his destruction, they called in the aid of an associate 
who possessed extraordin|^ry means of abetting their 
designs. After the overthrow of the Four Hundred a per- 
son named Nicomachus had been entrusted with the task 
of collectir^ and transcribing the laws of Solon, If we 
may rely on the account which Lysias gives of this man 
and hib commission, we are surprised to sec an indi- 
vidual, under the Athenian democracy, invested with 
such extensive power over the livgs and property of his 
fellow citizens. Nicomachus it appears had at first re- 
quired no more than four months for the execution of 
his work ; bth he contrived to delay its completion for 
some years. And tlie laws which the had to compile were 
in such a 'State, and his operations were subject to so 
little controul, that he was able to insert fo^eries in the^ 
new code, to suit the interest of any parti^ who would 
pay him for the interpolation. To this man the olig- 
archical faction now applied for assistance against Cleo- 

* Lysias De Boms Ar. p 1 j(> ** As to Clenphon, you arc all aware 

that tor many jeare all the affhirs ot the city (or its finances) pa&sml 
thiough his hands, and it was expected that he hail amassed a very largo 
fortune from his olhee {i» rije Yet attrr his death this supposed 

wealth was nowhrre to be louneCand his relatives, to whom he left all he 
hAd, are notoriously poor." 
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phon ; and Nicomachus drew out of his armoury a 
weapon made or pointed for their purpose. He fabri- 
cated a law which constituted the council itself the 
judges of Cleophoii's case^ and according to Lysias paid so 
little regard to decency, as to produce this law, which no 
one had ever heard of before, on tlie very day appointed 
for the trial, Cleophon was tried by his enemies, con- 
demned, and put to death. ^But this mockery of justice 
seems not to have been carried through without violent 
opposition ; for Xenophon sptaks of a sedition in which 
Cleophon lost his life, and in which — probably through 
die contrivance of die same party — CaJlixcnus, and the 
others who had been dirown into prison for their con- 
duct in the prosecution of the generals after the battle 
of Arginusai, made their escape. They found an asylum 
in Decelea. 

Thcramcnes, it must be supposed, received information 
of all diat was passing at Athens during his absence, 
and perhaps the triumph gained by his friends over 
Cleophon hastened his return ; though if the city had 
already begun to suffer the miseries of famine when he 
left it, he might well have expected to find it by this 
time willing to submit to any terms which might be 
dictated to it. He now announced that he had been till 
then detained by Lysander, and at last had been directed 
to apply to the goveniment at Sparta, which alone pos- 
sessed authority to decide such questions. It was not a 
time for scnitinizing the conduct of Thv,ramencs ; the 
people was impatient of further delay, and eagerly caught 
at the hopes which he still held out. He was sent with 
nine colleagues to Sparta, invested with full powers. The 
• embassy stopt at Sella&ia as before by a message 
fioin the Ephors, but was permitted to proceed on de- 
claring itself authorised to conclude a definitive treaty. 
An assembly was then held to deliberate on the terms 
which should be granted to the vanquished enemy. It 
was attended by deputies from' the allied states; and ac- 
cording to Xenophon many of them urged the Spartans 
to exercise the right of conquest to its utmost extent, and 
M 3 
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instead of negociating to exterminate Athens from the 
face of Greece, The Corinthians and Thebans con- 
tended most strenuously for the more rigorous measure ; 
and there was a report^ that on this or some other oc- 
casion a Theban orator had proposed to raze Athens to 
the groundj and to turn Attica into a sheepwalk. But 
the Spartans were, if not too gtnerous, too prudent to 
gratify the resentment of the\r allies by a kind of revenge 
which would have been no less impolitic than inhuman. 
I'hey looked more to the Cuture than the past ; and Ly- 
sander, who had sent an Athenian exile named Ari- 
stoteles to prepare them for the embassy of Theramenes, 
had probably pointed out the advantages which they 
might derive from Athens, if the government were placed 
in the hands of a party which would entirely depend on 
their protection. They therefore took a tone of mag- 
nanimous forbearance, and declared that they wouhl not 
consent to extirpate a people which had once rendered 
great services to Greece in tne most perilous emergencies : 
a noble sentiment, which had unhappily been dormant 
in the Ci se of Platcea, when they stood in a dilferent re- 
lation to TRebes. The conditions with which the em- 
bassy \^s sent back were, that not only the Long Walls, 
but the fortifications of Piraeus, shoul(l be destroycil, the 
ships, all but twelve, delivered urn the exiles restored, 
and Aat Athens should be annexea to the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, or as Xenophon mildly but plainly expresses 
it, should make the enemies and allies of Sparta her own, 
and should follow whithersoever ^parta might lead both 
by land and by sea. 

With these terms Therdmenes and his colleagues re- 
turned ; and as they entered Athens, they were sur- * 
rounded by an anxious crowd, which trembled lest their 
embassy might have proved fruitless: for famine was now 
extending its ravages with frightful rapidity. An as- 
sembly was appointed to be held the next day to receive 
and deliberate on the repdrt of the embassy. But in the 
mean while the terms were privately communicated to 
many inquirers, and they excited great surprise and in- 
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dignation. A number of persons^ including some of 
the generals and other military officers, reproached 
Theramenes with the disappointment he had caused of 
hopes which he had excited, and declared their intention 
of persuading the people to reject the terms he had 
brought. His party therefore thought it expedient to 
get rid of these opponents before the meeting of the as- 
sembly. One Agoratuswas suborned to lay an information 
against them before the council, charging them with a 
Conspiracy to obstruct the pcj^ce ; and they were all ar- 
rested. 'I’he next day the assembly was held in the 
theatre of Piricus, the ambassadors made their report, and 
Theramenes urged tlic necessity of accepting the treaty, 
which notwithstanding the plcjiitude of his powers 
seems not to have been thought binding on the people. 
Several voices were still raised against it ; not however 
because any apprehensions were entertained that the 
Spartans would not observe it, and would use the power 
it gave them to treat the Athenians as slaves, but because 
it was seen that the restoration of the exiles was the first 
step toward the abolition of democracy. Theramenes 
himself was attacked, and his conduct is saieVto have been 
contrasted by one Cleomenes with that of Themistocles. 
who had outwitted the enemy for the security of Athens, 
as Theramenes had deceived his confiding countrymen 
to deprive them of Acir means of defence. But The- 
ramenes felt himself strong enough to disregard these 
taunts ; the majority of the assembly was glad to pur- 
chase relief from the horrors of famine at any price ; it 
approved of the proi^edings which had been instituted 
against the persons accused by Agoratus, who were 
committedgto prison for trial ; the treaty was adopted, and 
Lysander sailed into Piraeus. • 

He forthwith proceeded to demolish the Long Walls 
and the fortifications of the port, and to commit the sur- 
rendered galleys which he did not think fit to be carried 
away to the flames. The weyrk of destruction was begun 
to the sound of joyous music. The foreigners looked 
on, crowned with chaplets, es for a festival, deeming 
M 4 
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that day, says Xenophon, the beginning of liberty to 
Greece. Their triumph was shared by » band of 
Athenian exiles, who followed in the train of iLysander, 
and, in this day of their country’s deepest humiliation, 
saw the beginning of their power, and the earnest of 
tlieir revenge. 

The close of a struggle so long and so momentous, 
which produced so great a change in the state of Greece, 
invites us to pause, and reflect on the series of causes and 
e fleets which led to 'this issue. Wc arc aware that thi^ 
instruction to be derived from the contemplation of these 
events is not confined to any particular view of their 
connection. But as it is equally certain that they can 
yield little either of instruction or entertainment, so long 
as they are considered merely as insulated facts, we 
think it may not be useless to review them ‘for the 
purpose of showing the kind of necessity by vrhich they 
appear to us to be linked together. 

We must begin by repeating an observation which 
we have already made : that the war was inevitable, and 
though it might have been delayed could not have been 
prevented. , It arose not out of the accidental occasion 
which determined tlie time of its commencement, hut 
out of the characters and relative position of the parties. 
The immediate motive was not ambition, but on the 
one hand jealousy, on the other fipar. The nature of 
the Athenian empire, no less than the genius of the 
people, constantly tended to conquest and aggression, 
and some members of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
were exposed by their situation to frequent collision with 
the rival pof^er, wliicli sometimes encroached upon their 
rights, and if not by actual intrigues, by tl|g influence 
of its reputation and example continually threatened the 
stability of their internal constitution. Thus Corinth, 
Thebes, and Megara, had liecome implacably hostile to 
Athens, and were eager for war, from which they ex- 
pected security and reven^^e ; and Sparta was at length 
convinced that the honour of her station in the confe- 
deracy, and perhaps her safety, required that she slioold 
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comply with the wishes of her allies. Beyond these 
objects her views do not seem to have been then carried. 
She watf^ Acsirous of humbling Athens, but apparently 
without any design of stepping into her place. She was 
the aggressor, but under a conviction of the necessity of 
the measure, which gradually overcame die reluctance 
inspired 1^ her habituaUcaution. 

Iji the Pelcponncsian couircils no doubt seems to have 
been entertained, except by king ^Archidamus, of a 
s)Heedy triumph, while at Athens the eloquence of 
Pericles was needed to brace the courage of his coun- 
trymen for the contest ; and they entered upon it not so 
much with a strong hope of victory, as with the feeling 
that it was better to run any risk than to held their 
power on a precarious tenure by the sufferance of Sparta. 
But the events of the first four or five years of the war 
wrought a great change in the views and spirit of the 
belligerents. The Athenians at first suffered much 
more than they had feared. *The dev^tation of their 
territory proved far more annoying in the reality than 
their imagination had pictured it. The calamities of 
war were aggravated by the ravages of the •pestilence. 
The protracted siege of Potidoja diained the treasury, 
and the main source of their revenue was threatened by 
the revolt of Mitylene. Their spirit sank for a moment 
under the pressure these evils ; they regretted that 
they had listened to the counsels of Pericles, and sued 
for peace, which the enemy was too mush elated to 
grant on reasonable terms. But when they found that 
they were not over\vhAmcd by such a series, of violent 
and unexpected shocks^ their temporary despondency 
•was succeeded by increased confidence in their own 
energy and resources : for it now seemed thdt there was 
no danger or difficulty which they might not hope to 
surmount. Already in the fifth year of the war, when 
the plague had a little abated, they began to turn their 
thou^ts to conquests in the demote West. Pericles 
indeed had cautioned them against attempting any en- 
largement of their empire duriifg the war. But he had 
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also taught them to neglect Attica^ and to fix their vieivs 
on the sea^ as a boundless field for new acquisitions by 
which they might compensate their domestic losses. ^ 
They acted in his spirit^ though against the letter of his 
advice^ when they began to sound their way in Sicily. 
But while they were engaged in their enterprises there, 
they prosecuted the war with new vigour at home, and 
gave ^eir operations a more* decidedly offensive character. 
The genius of Demosthenes — superior perhaps in mi- 
litary affairs to that of Peiicles — seized the right inethbd 
of assailing the enemy's most vulnerable side, and Sparta, 
after having in her turn sued in vain for peace, saw 
herself reduced to a state of the most abject dismay and 
perplexity. If Athqns had confined her attacks to Pe- 
loponnesus, she might at least have extorted terms most 
advantageous to herself and humiliating to her rival. 
But it was not to be expected that her ambition should 
be moderated by success : the overweening presumption 
it inspired displayed itself' in the impatience with which 
she bore her temporary exclusion from Sicily. 

The pacification cflected by Hermocrates among tlie 
Sicilian suites should have been both a useful check and 
a wholesome warning to the Athenians. It failed alto- 
gether of answering the latter purpose : but it may have 
contributed, together with the alarm excited by the en- 
terprise of Brasidas and the df^astrous campaign in 
Bueotia to incline them to peace ; and personal motives 
induced theJeading men in the two rival states to take 
advantage of this soberer mood. Yet the peace of 
Nicias seqms never to have befn considered by either 
party as anything more than an interval for taking breath 
and gaining strength to renew the conflicts The inerU 
ness exhibived during this period by the Spartan govern- 
ment, the discord which threatened die Peloponnesian 
confederacy with dissolution, the accession of Argos to 
the Athenian alliance, all tended to increase the security 
with which the Athenians looked forward to the issue 
of the struggle. Melos was sacrificed in the wantonness 
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of prosperity and power. The ambition of Alcibiades 
seconded that of his fellow citizens ; in an island like Si- 
cily pretexts for intervention could never long be want- 
ing ; and the new Sicilian expedition was undertaken on 
a scale suited to the growing vigour, and die aspiring 
temper of the people. The conquest of Sicily was per- 
haps considered as a step to that of Peloponnesus ; but 
it was more attractive as a •source of revenue than the 
dominion of the whole Pcloponnesiqn confederacy. 

• A modern historian, whos^ subject led him to spe- 
culate on the causes which determined the issue of the 
Peloponnesian war, thinks that far too much weight 
has been assigned in this respect to the disastrous event 
of the Sicilian expedition, while -»n the other hand the 
Athenians have been unjustly charged with rashness in 
that undertaking. * He actributes its failure to the 
want of that support which the Athenians had expected 
to receive from the Sicilian states, without which no 
foreign armament, however •powerful, could have suc- 
ceeded in such an enterprise ; but he does not perceive 
any necessary connection between the Sicilian disaster 
and the final overthrow of the Athenian power. 
cannot entirely assent to either of these views, though 
the one appears to us to come much nearer to tlie truth 
than the other. Without stopping to inquire how far 
the Athenians miscalculated the obstacles they had to 
encounter, or the aid which they were to receive, we 
think it clear that their first armament ww adequate to 
the immediate object of the expedition, the reduction of 
Syracuse, which it ^ nearly accomplished .that, if the 
siege had been begun a little^sooner, all the succours that 
could havc«been sent from the other parts of the island 
and from Greece could not have saved the place. 
Whether the fall of Syracuse would have been attended 
with the subjugation of Sicily, is a different question. 
It might have involved the Athenians in a war wih 
th& other Sicilian states as oalarnitous ss their defeat. 
But even should this not have been the immediate result, 

1 Alanso Sparta, ii. p. Sj<). 
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it seems certain that their ambition would only have been 
inflamed by such a conquest, and that they would have 
embarked in still bolder or wilder undertakings, which 
their unbending pertinacity would have rendered no less 
disastrous than die siege of Syracuse. Syracuse was 
their Moscow ; but if it had not been so, they would 
have found one elsewhere. c. 

In this point of view * we might be disposed^ to 
maintain that a total failure, which put an end to all 
tliose projects of conquest fxi the West ivhich had beeh 
so long harboured at Athens, was less to be dreaded than 
partial success. Nevertheless we cannot agree with the 
writer whose opinions we have noticed, that the defeat 
of tlie Sicilian expedition was an event of little or no 
moment with regard to the issue of the war, and that 
this is wholly to be ascribed to the Persian subsidies, 
which enabled Sparta, though repeatedly vanquished, as 
often to renew the struggle, until she had exhausted and 
overpowered her adversar;^. It is true that the won- 
derful efforts which Athens made during this period, 
prove that, but for the singular combination of circum- 
stances whith rendered the ambition of Cyrus sub- 
servient to the interests of Sparta, the war, notwith- 
standing the losses of the Athenians in Sicily, might 
have lasted many years longer, or might even have been 
brought to a different issue. But Jft seems equally clear, 
that Athens might have held out both against the 
Spartan armo^and the Persian gold, until their union 
had been dissolved by the death of Cyrus, if she had 
not been weakened by domestic discord ; and that, even 
if the Persian court had remained ne .tral, the intrigues 
of the oligarchical faction might have rendt/ed all her 
victories fruitless. The failure of tlie Sicilian expedition 
both emboldened the leaders of that faction, and, by the 
increased pressure which it threw on the wealthier ci- 
tizens, Bw^ed its numbers, and embittered its spirit. 
Though defeated in its fk-st attempt to betray the city, 
it never dropt its purpose. We cannot indeed pronounce 
with certainty that it depiived the people of the services 
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of AlcibiadeSj though this is rendered highly probable by 
the sequel ; but it seems clear that it contrived the scene 
through which the last resources of the state were en- 
trusted to the weak or faithless hands which lost or be- 
tiayed them. In this way the Sicilian expedition appears 
to have contributed more than any other cause to the 
tcmiiiiatipn of the Peloponnesian war. 
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THE END or THE PLLOPONNESIAN WAR TO J'HE 


BE-EBTABLISUMENT OP DEMOCRACY AT ATIIEiN’S. 


In the capitulation on w'hich Athens surrendered, so 
far as its terms are reported by Xenophon, no mention 
appears to have been made of any change which was to 
t^c place in its form of government ; and, if we might 
believe Diodorus, one article expressly provided, that 
the Athenians should enjoy their hereditary constitu- 
tion. * This is probably an error ; but if such language 
was used in the treaty it w'as apparently designed rather 
to insult than to deceive Aie people ; and the framers 
of the article, who were also to be its expounders, had 
in their view not the free constitution under which the 
city had flourished since the time of Solon, but some 
ancient form of misrule, which had been long forgotten, 
but might still be recovered from oblivion by the in- 
dustry of such antiquarians as Nicomachus. It is at 
least not to be doubted that the S^ftirtan government, if 
it did not stipulate for the subversion of the democracy, 
looked fo^nvaERl to such a revolution as one of the most 
certain and important results of its victory. But it 
may have believed that its Athenian partisans would 
be strong enough to effect' it without its interference. 
And we gather from a statement of Lyeias, which 
Xenophon d6es not contradict^, that Lysander, after he 


• XIV. 4, rfi iretTfiiu reXirt/fb irdeti. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Eratostb. ‘p. 1S& ^r.Tf rStf fttrie r»uf ix 

Xenophon iiid^ would Jc.td m to that Lysander did not leave 

AUicnii until he bad settled the government of the 'rhirty. Hut the ci- 
treme brevity With ^thieh Xeiiopifon touches upon the events which he 
here professes to relate, renders it unsafe to draw an inference f^om his 
silence against the positive testimony of another contemporary author. It 
would be quite consistent with thiacharacter c€ Lysander that he should 
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' had seen the demoKtion of the walls begun, leaving his 
friends to complete their work, sailed away to Samos, 
now the only place in the iEgean where the authority 
of Sparta was not acknowledged. 

If this was the case, he had scarcely laid siege to;- 
Samos before his presence was required at Athens/ 
Theramen^s, Critias, and their associates, wished to givf 
a legitimate aspect to tfie ppwer which they meant 0 ^ 
usurp, and to overthrow the constitution in the nan»,4 
olto the people. But they did not think it safe to tru|^ 
to their own influence for the’ first step ; and though 
Agis was still at hand, he might not enter so cordially 
into their views, and did not possess so much weight as 
Lysander. When therefore a day had been fixed for an 
assembly to consider the question of reforming the con- 
stitution Lysander was sent for to attend the dis- 
cussion. Theramenes had undertaken the principal 
part in the management of the business. He proposed 
that the supreme power shouh* for the present be lodged 
with thirty persons, who should be authorised to draw 
up a new code of laws^, which however was to be con- 
fonnable to the ancient institutions, accqjding to a 
model framed by Dracontides.^ The presence of Ly- 
sander, and the neighbourhood of the Peloponnesian 
troops, deterred the friends of liberty from coming for- 
ward to express tlie^ sentiments on this proposition. 

have withdrawn IVom Athens before the walls were destroyed, for the very 
liiiriint.c uf cntr.'ippinft the Athenians into a breach of ^e ticaty, which 
would give a pretext for exacting unreserved obedience to all hij^inmapds. 
X.ysias seems to intimate that I.ysandcr directed his Athenian fiends 
to take no steps with regard t > the constitution before a certain time ; that 
is probably, untii the time dfowod for pulling down the'wslls — which it 
was pretty certain would cither not have been done or hot none with the 
^rcquibite exactness— should have expired. Theramenes it is said pro. 
vented an assemiily from being hold, u»s i Xtyo/Mvot ir' ixu'veu xeufoe im/iAS- 
iir* ctvTw If such was the stare of the ca-v: we can easily 

understand why Xenoplion passed H o\ er in silence. 

‘ Lysias, 1. C. reXirtiees rv,* ixxXrtriav irotwf. 

* This appears to be the meaning of Xenophoirs consise expression, 
HelL ii. 3. z. m rout wr^icjs xxO' eSf iroXinCnucL 

Tliey were to revibc the old laws, but with unlimited power of altering 
them, and of adding new ones 

3 Lysias, Eratosth. p. 12(). rfi rsX/rtfct Acgnrsrr/dtir 

Hut the precise meaning of these words is very doubtful There is almost 
equal difficulty, whetlicr wo suppose that they refer to a proposition then 
miulej or to one which was to be made, Dracontides. 
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But its nature and tendency were sufficiently clear^ and 
a murmur of disapprobation ran through tlie assembly. 
Theramencs treated it with contemptuous defiance * ; 
but Lysander silenced it by a graver argument. He 
bad the malcontents take notice^ that they were at his 
mercy, and were no longer protected by the treaty. The 
fortifications had not been demolished within the time 
fK^escribed^, anil therefore in' strictness of right the 
treaty was void. Their lives were forfeited and might 
lie in jeopardy, if they should reject the proposition ,of 
Theramencs. It was at.opted without further hesi- 
tation ; and a list of the Thirty, of whom ten were 
nameil by Theramencs, ten by the Athenian ephors, 
and ten were nominally left to the choice of the assem- 
bly was received with equal unanimity. 'Phe names 
which it comprised, some of which soon became in- 
famously notorious were : Polyarches, Critias, IMelobius, 
Hippolochus, h]uciitlas, Iliero, Miicsilochus, Chremo, 
Theramencs, Arcsias, Djocles, Pha'drias, Chicrilaus, 
Anfftius, Piso, Sophocles (not the poet, who was now 
dead), Eratosthenes, Charicies, Onomacles, Theognis, 
Aischines, jrheogeiies, Cdeomedcs, Erasistratiis, Phido, 
Dracontides, Eiimathes, Aristolelcs, llippomachus, 
Miitsidiides. Besides these a board of Ten was ap- 
pointed — perhjips by Lysander himself — to govern 
Pirteus. As soon as this aflair was desjiatched, Ly- 
sander departed with his fleet to ^amos, and the Pelo- 
ponnesian army evacuated Attica. 

^ This '’'•count, which is that of I^ysias, Eratosth. p. 1C6., is directly 
contrary to tluit of Dnulorus xi\-. 4 , who ov^rj whom chooses to give 'J he- 
rainencs crcilitifoi the purest v rtuc anti the warmest patriotism, and on 
this occasion reprtseiits him as profc ‘sting against the estahlibhmeiit of the 
•oligarchy, until he was put to bilcnce by bander’s threats. No mistake 
is too gross for Diodorus; hut one ran hardly underhand Schneider’s* 
meaning in his Tioto on Xenophon Hell, li !2. iH-2 , where ho talks of recon- 
ciling Diodorus with Lvsias by supfiosing the exact reverse of what l.ysus 
despatches the whole scene in three words : 

Flutarch, Lys. 15., who supply and explain 

_ .8ia.s. I. c. The whole list h.ad no doubt been 

made out 'beforehaJDd; and 'it d^* st**™ probable that Theramcnes 

really chose *ten ouTof the Thirty. In that case his party w oiild have been 
stronger than it appears to have been ; ami at least he could not have stood 
olonij in liu upixiMtion to Uic mciijiures aiterwards adopted. 


distinctly asserts. Xenophon 
iioli rS d^uu. 

* So' Diodorus xiv. 4., and 
Lysias, Eratosth. p. iSf7. 

b A..... It, Ta 
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The Samians, blockaded by land and by sea, were 
forced to capitulate before the end of the summer ; they 
were permitted to leave the city, but not to carry away 
any part of their property, except the clothes they wore. 
These terms might be thought lenient, if they had been 
guilty of any ferocious outrage ; but perhaps Lysandcr 
did not view their coq/luct in that light. Pie 
however probably anxious toixetum home and to exhibit 
the fniits of his victory to his admiring countrymen, and^^ 
rany have been therefore the ipore willing to treat witn 
the besieged. When they had withdrawn, he supplied 
their place with the exiles who had been expelled at 
various times in the civil feuds of the island, put them 
in possession of all the property of Jthe vanquishetl party, 
and appointed a Council of Ten, to govern them, anti 
secure their obedience. He then dismissed the allies to 
their homes,' and himself with the LacotLTmouian 
squadron returned to Laconia. He brought with him 
the Athenian galleys surrendered in Pirieus, — the last 
fragments of that maritime power which he had broken 
— trophies from the prizes taken at iRgos-potaini, and 
470 talents, the remainder of the tribute which he had 
collected from the Asiatic cities during the absence of 
Cyrus. But we arc inclined to conclude from a story 
which, though it is not mentioned by Xenophon, is 
related by several lat^^r writers, with circumstances too 
minute and probable to be rejected, that he had pre- 
viously sent a larger sum — perhaps not myqhjess than 
1000 talents — which he is said to have entry^ed 'to 
the care of Gylippus, hero of Syracuse ' Gylippus 

•1 ' 

' Xenophon clearly atates the 470 talents to hove been carried to Sjiarta 
oby Lysandcr hiTr,^lf. Diodorus xiii. 106 relates that he sent Gylippus to 
Sparta with 1500 talents immediately after his victory at ^ob-potainl — 
at least before he came to Atliens. Plutarch Lys. 16. supposes the money 
to have been sent after the surrender of Athens ; and in Nic. 28. he 
mentions 1000 talents as the sura. It is remarkable that this, added to 
that mentumed by Xenophon, should come so near to the amount 
stited by Dimlonu. Hence we are led to conjecture that the two larger 
numbers are not owing to exaggeration, but that Gylippus was sent home 
with 10(i0 talents— pi oliably after the sur^mder of Athens^and that the 
470 talents were the surplus left by the siege of Samos. 'l)iodonis seems to , 
have thrown the two sums togetlier, and to have given the amount in ' 
round numbers, ^ 

VOL. IV. N 
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was subject to the same infirmity which had occasioned 
the disgrace of his father Cleaiidridas. lie could not 
resist the temptation of embezzling a part of the treasure^ 
was detected^ and banished^ and put an end to his own 
life by fasting. But even the sum mentioned by 
Xenophon was probably the largest that had ever been 
carried at one time to Sparta. To this were added 
crowns^ and various othe> presents^ which had heen 
Jbestowed upon L^^sander by many cities^ which were 
eager to testify tncir gratitude and admiration^ or *co 
gain the favour of the conqueror. This influx of wealth 
was viewed with jealousy by several Spartans, who 
perhaps dreaded the effect it might produce both on 
their foreign policy and their domestic institutions : 
the example of Gylippus, though by no means an ex- 
traordinary case, might seem to confirm their views: 
and it appears that a proposal was made to dedicate the 
whole to the Delphic god.^ But Lysander and his 
friends strenuously resisted this measure, and prevailed 
on the ephors or the people to let the treasure remain 
in the public coffers. A part was employed to com- 
memorate the triumph of Sparta, and the merits of the 
individuals who had principally helped to achieve it. 
Lysander himself adorned one of the Spartan temples 
with memorials of his two victories, of Notium and 
jEgos-potami^ ; and the first might indeed justly be con- 
sidered as having opened the way for the last. Tripods of 
extraorjlina^y size were dedicated at Amycls '^; and at 
Delpii\.the statues of the tutelary Twins, Zeus, Apollo, 
Artemis, ^lirl Posidon, forming rmrt of a great group, 
which compinsed those of Lysander — who was repre- 
sented receiving a crown from Posidon — bis soothsayer 
Abas, Hermon, the Mcgarian, the master of his galley, 
and upwards of twenty-nine other persons, Spartans or 
natives of other cities, who had distinguished themselves 

* Plutarch Lt*. 17. who citn Theopompus and Ephorus for the main 
fact, comuTcd ^th Athcnicuf vi. p 233. who says that, according to 
some authors, before Lysandcr's victory the Spartans used to consecrate all 
their gold and silver to Apollo in Delphi. , 

9 Paus, ill. 17. 4. • ^ Id. ill. 1& 8. 
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at iEgOB-potami^ long attested the gratitude of Sparta 
toward gods and men.^ 

In the mean while the party which had usurjlhd the 
supreme authority at Athens^ had been unfolding the 
real character of its domination. The first care of the 
Thirty was to provide themselves with instruments 
suited to their purposes ^ they filled all important posts 
witl] their creatures. The^ ephoralty seems to have 
merged in their own office. The council was already 
fijY the most part composed of tlfeir partizans^ and 
needed but few purifying changes ; it was now to be- 
come the sole tribunal for state- trials. It might have 
been inferred from the language of Xenophon in his 
History^ that the legislative functions which they pro- 
fessed to assume were merely nominal ; but we collect 
from a hint which he drops elsewhere that they availed 
themselves from time to time of this branch of their 
authority, to promulgate laws, or regulations of police, 
either by way of precaution or of pretext ; and that 
they exercised a censorial controul over the occupations 
and conduct of their subjects. But it is probable that 
they never intended to publish any code, mirch less any 
constitution which might limit their power. Their 
main object, in which they seem to have beeh una- 
nimous, was to reverse the policy of Themistocles and 
Pericles : to reduce Athens to the rank of a petty town, 
cut off from the sea, without colonies or commerce, in- 
capable of resisting the will of Sparta, or of^^xciting her 
jealousy. It seems to have been with the ^^)glT*of 

1 Pii' 9 . X. 9. 7. The reader may have observed th. passage of 
Pausaiiias is referred to by a modern hsstorian in suppor.|of the assertion, 
that the policy of the I^ced«inonian government seems to have met the 
* vanity of LysaiR^br in the endeavour to give more than its due splendor 
to the victory of Notium. Nine statues were dedicated on the occasion," 
&c. Hie statues dedicated were above twenty.niiie ; for there is a chasm 
111 the text of Pausanias through which a name or names have dropt But 
there is no allusion in the whole passage to the battle of Notium, or to any 
victory but that of ^gos.potami. It seems to be to this group that Flu. 
tarch alludes Lys. 18. where he says, that Ly bander set up his own statue 
at Delphi in bronze, and that of each of the admirals («■» 9mim§x"* 
rvav). ->6ome remarkable discrepancies bttween Xenophon and Plutarch in 
their accounts of the proceedings of Lysander subsequent to Che battle of 
iEgos-potami, will be noticed in the Appendix, 
f Mem. i. 2. 31. » 

N 2 
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signifying this leading maxim of their administration 
in a sensible manner^ that they altered the position of 
the befha from which the orators addressed the assembly 
in the Pnyx^ so that it might no longer command a view 
of the sea and of Salamis.^ They still more distinctly 
intimated their intention^ w|iile they took a step toward 
carrying it into effect^ by selling the materials of the 
magnificent arsenal^ whiclv it had cost 1000 talents to 
builds for three, to a contractor who undertook to de- 
molish and clear it away.^ It was perhaps at a later 
period, and for their own security, that they destroyed 
the fortresses on the borders of Attica.*^ If they had 
succeeded in their aims, the history of Athens might 
now have been said ^o have closed ; for it would have 
ceased materially to affect the course of events in the 
rest of Greece, and could have possessed no interest but 
such as might belong to the internal changes or quarrels 
of the oligarchy. 

Happily for their country the diversity of their cha- 


• Plutarch Thera 19. The nature of this chance, which before was 
very obocure, has been satisfactorily explained by Mr. Wordsworth la his 
elegant and inftresting little work, ** AthcMis and Attica/’ p. 73., where he 
observes that ** there are very distinct remains of another bema which has 
evid^'iuly been mutilated by design at a distance of about twenty.five yards 
immediately behind the existing one. From the former the sea is dis- 
tinctly visible, from the latter it is not.*' We take this opfiortunity of 
noticing a twofold inadvertency which we committed in the remark on this 
subject in Vol. II. p. .367. In the first place what is there said of the mui. 
Uon the seats of the people to ha^ been said, if at all, of tho 

bema, and the speakers. In the next place the reader ought not, hy the 
cx^iression he is safti, to Jiave been led to suppose that the innovation there 
attributed to. l^j^gmistocles is distinctly stated by any ancient author : for 
it is itirerence— and as it now appears to us a donbtfXil one, though 

sancliOTii^ by colonel Leake, Top, of Athens, p. *42. — from the contrast 
which Plutaio!;/?escribes between the policy ^f Themistocles, and that of 
the ancient kipgdrif yUtica. But it does not%llow because the old bema 
was made Sie^i sr^sr ry,9 that it was so placed for that 

purpose. It might therefore have been earlier than Themistocles. On the 
other hand it may be urged that unless there had been a^adition of some n 
previous alteration of the site, the Thirty could scarcely have thought of 
meddling with it. But at least this docs not seem to have occurred to 
Plutarch. 

8 The destruction of the is distinctly imputed to the Thirty as their 
voluntary act both by 1-ocrates Arcop. p. 201. Tauchnitz, where the con- 
tract is siieciflcd, and by Lysias EratOhtn. ( 101., though in another pass- 
age, Agorat. p. 134., he couples it with t' e demolition of the walls and the 
surrender of the ships. But from another |»a«8.-igc (Nicom. p. 186.) it 
would appear that V.ie destruetion was not completed, for he mentions note 
siete MK9US xai ret vefyt) ir’-eixetratfigtmirmm 

9 Lysias Eratosth. p. J24. , 
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racters was too great to be reconciled even by the sense 
of their common interest^ and proved a source of dis- 
sension which became fatal to their power. The men 
whose ability and energy gave them the predominance 
over the rest, were hurried by the violence* of their 
passions into excesses from which their more prudent 
and moderate associates recoiled, but which they were 
imsHble to prevent. For some time they preserved a show of 
^cency in their proceedings, and some of their acts were 
80 generally acceptable, that ^e means, though contrary 
to law and justice, might to many seem to be sanctified 
by the end. The first prosecutions were directed chiefly 
against a class of men who were universally odious, and 
1 )^ contributed more than any others to involve the 
state in the evils from which they themselves now justly 
suffered, the informers, or sycophants as they were called 
at Athens, who had perverted the laws, corrupted the 
tribunals, and had gained an infamous livelihood by the 
extortion which they were thus enabled to practise on 
wealthy and timid citizens, but more especially on fo- 
reigners subject to Athenian jurisdiction, who were thus 
more than by any other grievance alienated%:om the so- 
vereign state. The most notorious of these pests of the 
commonwealth were eagerly condemned by the council ; 
and their punishment was viewed with pleasure by all 
honest men. Yet tfle satisfaction it caused must have 
been a little allayed in some minds by the reflection, that 
the form of proceeding by which they weie-^nttoned 
was one under which the most innocent might^lr^a^ be 
exposed to the same ^ate. According to pe new regu- 
lation the Thirty presided ifl person over the trials held 
by the coui.Yil ; two tables were placed in front of the 
benches which they occupied, to receive *the balls, or 
tokens, by which the councillors declared their ver^ct, 
and which instead of being dropt secretly into a box ; 
were now to be openly deposited on the board, so that 
tlie Thirty might see which way every man voted.* 
These however were not the only cases which they brought 

1 Lysiai Agorat. p. 133. 

H 3 
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before the council, even in the early part of their reign. 
The persons who before the surrender of the city had 
been arrested on information, partly procured by bribery 
and partly extorted by fear, or by the rack, chargings 
them with a conspiracy against the state, but who haif 
really been guilty of no offence but that of expressing 
their attachment to the constitution which wasliow abo- 
lished, were soon after brcraght to a mock trial And 
.judicially murderec}. Among them was Eucrates the 
brother of Nicias, who ha^ been elected general after tH& 
battle of iEgos-potami, and had been strongly solicited 
by the oligarchical faction to join them and to share the 
power which they were preparing to seize, but believing 
it still possible to preserve the internal freedom of the 
commonwealth, had declined their offers and resisted 
their intrigues Strombicl^ides, whom we have seen 
commanding on the Asiatic coast and many other ci- 
tizens of like quality and merit.*’* And it can hardly be 
supposed that these were %e only political adversaries 
sacrificed by the Thirty during the period in which 
they exercised their power with the greatest moder- 
ation. ^ 

Even such executions might be considered as among 
the temporary evils incident to every political revolution : 
and there were some of the Thirty who did not wish to 
multiply them more than was necessary to their safety. 
But the greater number, and above all Critias, did not 
mean t^tr^ here ; and perhaps some signs of discontent 
soon'biwme visible, which gave them a pretext for in- 
sisting on t^S^need of stronger m(.asures, and of addi - 
tional safeguards. Two of* t^eir number, ^iSchines and 

^ Such appears to have been the case with Agoratus^imselC One of 
the persons whofn he named turned intormer to save his life : Hippias a 
Thaslan was racked, and it seems died under the torture without making 
inv disclosure. Lysias Agorat. p. 105. 

* Lysias p. 131 ’LfruSi} m Vgtattavnt tvdttig r»if 

itviMn r§UTMt hrciauv n ri SsvXff 

3 J.ysias l>e public, ba Nic fh pi 150. 

* Lvsias Agorat. p. 130. 

* Lysias Agorat U 135. Though it may be doubted whether the orator 
here confines himsdf to the persons who suffered immediately in conse. 
ouence ot the information given by Agoratus, or considers him as charge- 
able with all the blood shed by thi Thirty. 
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Aristoteles^ were deputed by common consent to Spaita^ 
to obtain a body of troops to garrison the citadel. The 
ground alledged was that there were turbulent men whom 
it was necessary to remove before their government could 
. be settled on a firm basis ; and they undertook to 
maintain the garrison as long as its presence should be 
required.* Xenophon's Janguage seems to imply that 
Lystfuider had by this time «retumed to Sparta ; if so^ 
UDwards of six months had now elapsed from the sur- 
rfiidcr of the city. Lysander. whether present or absent, 
exerted his influence in their behalf, and induced the 
epbors to send the force which they desired, under the 
command of Callibius, who was invested with the au- 
thority of harmost. His arrival, released Critias and 
his colleagues from all the restraints hitherto imposed on 
them by their fears of their fellow-citizens. They courted 
him with an obsequiousness proportioned to the wan- 
tonness of the tyranny which they hoped to be able to 
exercise with his sanction bud aid. The footing on 
which tliey stood with him is sufficiently illustrated by 
a single fact. An Athenian named Autolycus, of good 
family and condition, who in his youth had distinguished 
himself by a gymnastic victory, had in some way or 
other offended Callibius, who, according to thc*Spartan 
usage, raised his truncheon to strike him. But Autolycus, 
not yet inured to such discipline, prevented the blow by 
bringing him to the ground. Lysander, it is said, when 
Callibius complained of this aftfont, obsemd that he 
did not know how to govern freemen. He ^jSs-^ver 
understood the men^with whom he ha^^TlIicipally to 
deal ; for the Thirty soon after gratified ifim by putting 
Autolycus tq death. 

In return for such deference he placed •his troops at 
their disposal, to lead whom they would to prison : and 
now the catalogue of political oflences was on a sudden 
terribly enlarged. The persons who were now singled 
out for destruction, were not longer such only as had 
made themselves odious by their crimes, or h^ distin- 
guished themselves on former occasions by their op- 
N 4 
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position to the ruling party, but men of unblemished 
character, without any strong political bias, who had 
gained the confidence of the people by their merits or 
services, and might be suspected of preferring a popular 
government to the oligarchy under *which they were 
living. Xenophon seems to believe that Critias was in- 
flamed with an insatiable thirst for blood by the re- 
membrance of his exile. .But it would appear ^at 
ambition and cupidity, rather than resentment, were the 
main springs of his conduct, and that he calculated wiui 
great coolness the fruits oi his nefarious deeds. Nor 
was it merely political jealousy that detennined his 
choice of his victims ; the immediate profit to be derived 
from the confiscation of their property was at least an 
equally powerful inducement. It is uncertain to which 
of these motives we should refer the execution of Nice- 
ratus the son of Nicias, who shared his uncle's fate, 
but may have been involved in it more by his wealth 
than by his relation to Kucrates. It was perhaps on 
the like account, rather than because of the services which 
he had rendered to the people, that Antiphon, who during 
the war hait equipt two galleys at his own expense, was 
now condemned to death.* And it was most probably 
with no*other object that Leon, an inhabitant of Salainis, 
who seems to have been universally respected, and a 
great number of his townsmen, we e dragged from their 
homes and consigned to the executioner. The case of 
Leon is p^ticularly remarkable for the light it throws 
on fii^ftpplicy of the oligarchs. After the arrival of the 
Lacedaemohio^ garrison they had L^gun to dispense with 
the assistance n the council j and Leon was put to death 
without any form of trial. But they did not think it > 
expedient dways to employ the foreign troops on their 

1 This Antiphon has been confounded with the celebrated orator I One 
might have thought that, even if the manner in which he is described by 
Xenophon ii 3. 40. had not been sufficient to guard any one jKissessing 
moaerate powers of historical lombiiiation fiom so gross a mistake, it 
should have been ps.'^vented by the language -jf 'J'hucydides, viii. bS., who 
says thrft Antiphon was brought to trial for the lurt he had taken in estab. 
ushmg the oligarchy of the knur Hundred. Could Uiis have been a crime 
In the ejes ot the Thirty ? * 
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murderous errands ; they often used Athenians as their 
ministers on such occasions, and men who did not belong 
to their party, for the purpose of implicating them in the 
guilt and odium of their proceedings. When they had 
resolved on the destruction of Leon, they sent for So- 
crates and four other persons, and ordered them to go 
and fetch*him from Sal^mis. As his innocence was no 
lessdiotorious than the fate which awaited him, Socrates, 
on leaving the presence of the Thirty, instead of obeying 
tneir commands, returned home. ^I'he rest executed 
their commission. ^ 

These atrocities soon l)cgan to spread general alarm ; 
for no one could perceive any principle or maxim by 
which they were to be limited for ^he future ; there was 
on the contrary reason to apprehend that they would be 
continually multiplied and aggravated. Theramenes, 
who was endowed with a keen tact which enabled him 
readily to observe the bent of public opinion, was early 
aware of the danger into ttrhich his colleagues were 
rushing ; and he remonstrated with Critias on the im- 
prudence of creating themselves enemies by putting men 
to death for no other reason than because thty had filled 
eminent stations, or performed signal services, under the 
democracy ; for it did not follow that they nlight not 
become peaceful and useful subjects of the oligarchy, 
since there had been as time when both Critias and him- 
self had courted popular favour. But Critias contended 
that they were now in a position which they^could only 
maintain by force and terror ; and that every -^ho 
had the means of thtvarting their plans, who was 
not devoted to their interest, must be| treated as an 
enemy. Tl^js argument seems for the time to have sa- 
tisfied Theramenes. But as the deeds of Uood followed 
each other with increasing rapidity, and the murmurs of 
all honest citizens, though stifled in public, began to find 
vent in private circles, Theramenes again warned his 
colleagues, that it would be impossible ^or the oligarchy 
to subsist long on its present narrow basis. He wished 
that they might be able to ^spense with the foreign 
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garrison^ and foresaw that^ if they persisted in their 
present course, they could never safely dismiss it. His 
advice now pr^uced some effect on them ; but they seem 
to have been alarmed not so much by the danger which 
he pointed out as by the warning itself. They knew 
that he was a man who had never adhered to any party 
which he believed to be sinking^, and suspected that he 
might be meditating to put*himself at the head of a ;iew 
revolution, as in the time of the Four Hundred. And 
though his character was so generally understood that 
he had acquired a homelySiickname which expressed 
the readiness with which he shifted his side, and the 
dexterity with which he adapted himself to every change 
of circumstances, still, he might again become a rallying* 
point for the disaffected. To guard against this danger 
they determined to strengthen themsjilves by an ex- 
pedient similar to that which had been adopted by the 
former oligarchy. They made out a list of 3000 citizens, 
who were to eiyoy a kind^'Of franchise which perhaps 
was never exactly defined ; but one of its most important 
privileges was, that none of them should be put to death 
without a taal before the council. All other Athenians 
were outlawed, and left to the mercy of the Thirty, who 
might deal as they thought lit with their lives and 
property. ^ 

Theramenes objected to the newceonstitution, Ixith on 
account of the small number of the privileged body, and 
its arbitrary limitation, which would shew that the se- 
IcctitiftttJliff not proc^ upon any ground of merit. 
Since thepSi^^fint to govern by iocce, it was impolitic, 
he said, to estwlish such a ^lisproportion between their 
strength and tnat of the governed. His objections were 
overruled, bvt not wholly neglected. They perhaps 

1 shoe which either Toot ^ Aristoph. Ran S'lQ to 

n /uut} Zt^tov xfOf ivifie urn, xxi 

v€ife,cf 8.9S8. The allusion in Aristophanes seems direct) v to contradict 
Hiorichs, Be TheramentSy CrOuBy et Thtnsyhuh rebuSy who siys p SJ. ot 
Theramenes : ** ubi ^actionem ali^uam in uivitate ntmts crescere ani- 
aententiam mutasse loderi volebat ** 

* If Dracontides was the author of this proposition, the language of 
Lyiias, cited above p. 175 , might aUmit of explanation. 
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suggested the precaution which was immediately after, 
wards adopted. Under pretext of a review all the ci- 
tizens were deprived of their arms^ except the Knights^ 
and the Three Thousand^ who were dius enabled to 
cope with the rest. The Thirty now believed themselves 
completely secure^ and grew more 'and more reckless in 
the indul^nce of their ^rapacity and cruelty. In the 
low «tate to which the Athenian finances were reduced 
tl^ maintenance of the garrison was a burden which they 
found it difficult to support ; and^ among other extra- 
ordinary means of raising supplies^ it appears that they 
resorted to the spoliation of the temples. ^ But this 
was an expedient which probably required some caution 
and secrecy^ and which could n^t be carried beyond 
certain hmits. One which perhaps appeared both safer 
and more productive was suggested by Piso and 
ThcogniSj two of their number, who observed that several 
of tlie resident aliens were known to be ill affected to the 
oligarchy, and thus afforded '•an excellent pretext for 
plundering the whole class. They therefore proposed 
that each of the Thirty should have one of the wealthy 
aliens assigned to him, should put him to deaA, and take 
possession of his property. Theramenes very truly re- 
marked, that the sycophants who had rendered fhe de- 
mocracy odious to many, had never done anything so 
iniquitous as what wi« now contemplated by the persons 
who were used to style themselves the best sort of people 
for they had never taken away both moniy^ and life ; 
and he apprehended with good reason that this mlccsfire 
would render the al^^ns generally hostile ^ the go- 
vernment. But his coUeagues, after wj^at they had 
* already dono^were not disposed to view this question 
on the moral side, and, having braved the hatred of their 
fellow-citizens, they were not afraid of provoking the 
aliens. The proposition was adopted ; and Theramenes 

^ Lysias c. Eratosth. p. 129. iirlf rSv £ (Stm <nt /m* rm 

tin6¥ne Iswrates Areoga^t 27. ri* »Otv nu-m 

Tvv roXtv x»i ro7s it^ois xat) r 0 tf irixf . . . rstvoi r^tAjutrm r£i> /ub 

ttMArfdUfTdVt 2) 0V^r,g-xvrx0. 

^ fxrxetiTXf /SiXn'avwtiTrau * 
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was invited to single out his prey with the rest : hut he 
reAised to stain his hands with this innocent blood. It 
was however resolved to begin by taking ten lives ; andj 
for the sake of covering the real motive^ two of the 
victims were to be poor men, who would therefore be 
supposed to have suffered for. some political offence. 

It is to one of the persons whose life was threatened 
by this nefarious scheme, that we owe a minute^ and 
lively description of one scene from the Athenian Reign 
of Terror. Cephalus, a Syracusan, had been indu&d 
by the persuasions of Pericles, and perhaps in part by 
the state of affairs in his native city, to migrate to Athens. 
Two of his sons, Polemarchus and Lysias, had after- 
wards joined the colonists sent out to Thurii, where 
Lysias, then a boy of fourteen, found an opportunity of 
cultivating his talent for oratory, under the guidance of 
eminent masters. When the disasters of the Athenians 
in Sicily had ruined their interest in all the Italiot cities, 
Lysias and his brother wdlre compelled to quit 'I'hurii on 
the charge of Attieum (of taking the Athenian side in 
political questions) and they returned to Athens, which 
was then iftider the government of the Four Hundred, 
and continued to reside there to the time which our 
narrative has now reached. They carried on a flou- 
rishing manufacture of shields, in which they employed 
1 20 slaves as workmen, and their f'pulence enabled them 
to contribute largely to the service of their adopted 
counti^^: Jiut it excited the cupidity of the Thirty, and 
thelf^ttachment to the Athenian interest, which had 
driven th^fjrom Thurii, was now no less accounted a 
crime at Athens. They were therefore selected among 
the first victims devoted to destruction on ^he motion of • 
Piso and^iTheognis. 

Piso himself, with Melobius and Mnesithides, under- 
took the seizing of Lysias and his property. They 
found Lysias at table with some guests, who were dis- 
missed, and he was arrested by Piso, while the two 
others proceeded to the manufactory, to take possession 
of all that they found there. In their absence Lysias 
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prevailed on Piso by a bribe to promise to save his life. 
But Piso, notwithstanding the most solemn oaths, first 
seized all the gold in his coffers, of which he refused to 
let him keep a single piece for his journey, and then 
gave him up to the custody of Melobius and Mnesithides, 
who led him to the house of one Damnippus, where 
Theognisvwas guarding ^some other prisoners. Lysias 
was now consigned to the ^charge of Theognis ; but 
whiie Damnippus, who happened to be his friend, was 
eiHieavouring to bribe Theognis, whb was known to be 
no less ready than Piso to s^riHce the interests of his 
associates to his private gain, he made his escape, and 
took shelter in the house of a friend in Piraeus. Here 
he learnt that Polemarchus had beey arrested and dragged 
to prison by Eratosthenes j and in the course of the fol- 
lowing night he embarked for Megara. But Polemarchus 
without being so much as informed of any charge — and 
indeed it docs not appear that any was laid against him 
— was compelled to swallow the hemlock-draught — the 
ordinary mode of capital punishment, — and so rigorously 
was the confiscation of his property executed, that even 
his wife was stript of her earrings, and his ifiends were 
obliged^ to furnish the means of performing his exequies 
with decency. • 

Men who were capable of perpetrating such actions 
could not long endur^the presence of an associate who 
refused to take his fidl share of their guilt and odium. 
The colleagues of Theramencil resolved to rid themselves 
of a troublesome monitor who might soon proVe 'a dem- 
gerous opponent. Tl^ey first endeavoured <0 commu- 
nicate their distrust of his .designs to the members of 
, the council in private conversation, and men concerted 
a plan for an* open attack on him. But to ensure its 
success they surrounded the council-chamber with a 
band of the most daring of their younger followers* 
armed with daggers, which they did not take much pains 
to conceal. Critias then came»forward to accuse Thera- 
menes, who was present. He vindicate!! the frequency 
of the late executions whichasome of the councillors 
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considered as excessive^ and observed that in all revolu- 
tions such measures were necessary^ but more than in 
any other when a populous city^ which had been long 
us^ to democratical government^ was brought under an 
oligarchy. The constitution which he and his colleagues 
bad established was the only one that could gain the 
confidence of their benefactors, the SpartanS;^ and that 
suited the interest of the best dass> that to which they 
and the council belonged. Their policy therefore' was 
to get rid of every one whom tliey perceived to be 
adverse to oligarchy ; an(!^ they had the strongest of all 
reasons for so dealing with one of their own number 
who betrayed such sentiments; as was now the case 
with Theramenes. He had given the clearest proofs of 
his hostile disposition^ by censuring their proceedings^ 
and by thwarting every step which they took toward 
removing their adversaries. And he was not merely an 
enemy, but a traitor. For it was he who had drawn 
them into the engagemei ts which they had contracted 
with Sparta ; he was the author of the revolution by 
which the democracy had been overthrown. It was he 
who had ii^stigated ^em to the first acts of just severity 
by which they had incurred the popular resentment. 
And now, thinking them in danger, he wished to secede 
from them, that he might provide for his own safety. 
This however was only a new^ instance of his old 
treachery. He had begun by betraying the people, 
which honoured and trusted him for his father's sake 
inte^the' hltnds of the Four Hundred, among whom he 
filled a conspicuous station. But he no sooner perceived 
symptoms df weakness in the oligarchy, than he deserted 
it, and placed^ himself at the head of the popular party. , 
His fickleness indeed had become proverbiai^' and the ease 
with which he shifted his side h^ proved fatal to num- 

1 KttrA rit iretni» ’Ayva 0 feb. Agnon however was only hia father by 
adoption. He waa a native of Ccoa. Hence one of the alluaiona to hia 
political versatility in Aristoph. Pjan. 968.— Sr hmS 

•’At|v/0» trh twh xeexSv, m Xteg, &XXct Ktet' vrtdtxu xgof- 

m ' AyvMg mim teosfi^xfAmu, xe EvtoXie ll^AieW. 

Schol. Compare Plut. Nlc. fiL 
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bers, whom he had first seduced into revolutionB, and 
. had afterwards abandoned. It was this same man who 
having failed to execute the orders of his commanders 
after the battle of Atginuse^ caused them to be put to 
death for omitting what it was his own duty to have 
done. A man so uniformly selfish and regardless of 
honour and friendship^, was a fit object fbr the most 
rigo|;ous justice ; and the punishment due to his offences 
was now indispensably necessary for the common safety. 
Ifr the name therefore of the Thirty) Critias impeach^ 
him as a traitor^ and an eneiffy to the constitution. 

Theramenes made a defence, which, with respect to 
the charges of Critias, was in most points a satisfactory 
vindication of his conduct. As to the prosecution of 
the generals indeed, his statements, compared with 
Xenophon*s narrative, seem to be made up of gross 
falsehoods. But he maintained his political consistency 
with a much fairer show of truth. He contended that 
he had proved himself to a sincere friend to the 
existing oligarchy ; for the measures which he had op- 
posed were such as tended to its destruction. He had 
approved of the punishment of the sycopharJIs ; and on 
the same ground he had condemned the execution of 
innocent and respectable citizens, such as Le6n, and 
Niceratus, and Antipho, and the seizure of the aliens : 
acts, which could onl^ alienate honest men of all classes 
from the oligarchical government. He had remonstrated 
against depriving the bulk of *the citizens of^ their arms, 
because he did not wish to see the city reduced to a 
state of weakness, in| which it could not serte the pur- 
poses for which the Lacedsemonians had spared it. He 
had not agreed to the proposal for introducing the 
foreign garrison, because he thought that •the govern- 
ment might have been better guarded by its own sub- 
jects. He had objected to the strengthening of their 
exiled enemies, as they had done, by passing sentence 
of banishment against men* who, like Anytus, and 
Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades, were ttfe most capable 
of conducting the other outlai^s. The policy whi^ he 
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had recommended was that which their adversaries 
would view with the greatest alarm^ as fatal to ihe\r 
hopes. Nor had he ever departed from these principles. 
He had adhered to the government of the Four Hun- 
dred — which was established with the consent of the 
people^ in order to incline the Spartans to peace — until 
he saw an attempt made by i^ leaders to Vetray the 
city to the enemy. In a word he was opposed alil^e to 
the abuses of an unlimited democracy^ and to oligarch- 
ical oppre<3siou^ and* challenged Critias to show that 1^ 
had ever favoured either. '3ut he wished no less that 
the citizens who were most capable of serving the state 
should be united in its defence^ than that others^ whose 
indigence exposed thf»ir integrity to perpetual tempt- 
ations^ should be excluded from offices which afforded 
them opportunities of betraying their country ^ 

These sentiments produced a very favourable impres- 
sion on a majority of the council, who, as they did not 
share the spoil collected by the Thirty, would willingly 
have put a stop to their robberies and murders. A 
murmur of approbation, which ran through the assembly, 
warned Critias that he could not safely rely on its su^ 
serviency for the condemnation of Theramenes ; and^ 
after having conferred a few moments with his col- 
leagues, he called in his armed auxiliaries, and stationed 
them round the railing within which the council sat. 
He then told the councillors, that he thought he should 
be wanting Jn the duty of" his station, if he suffered his 
fi^ends to be misled ; and that the persons whom they 
now saw round them, also declarejl that they would not 
permit a man who was manifestly aiming at the ruin of 
the oligarchy^ to escape with impunity. Now by virtue , 
of the new ^constitution none of the Three Thousand 
could be put to death except by a sentence of the coun- 
cil ; but all who were not included in that list might 

* Xenophon make^ him say ; ** I have been alwaya opposed to those who 

are content with no democraev, tfUt one in which both slaves, and persons 
who are ready on ad^unt of their indigence to bell the citv for a drachma, 
have a drachma to their share.'* A drachma was the daily pay of a menu 
her of the CouqliI of Five Hundred. 
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be sent to execution without any form of trial by the 
Thirty. He therefore declared that^ with the unanimous 
consent of his colleagues^ he struck out the name of 
Theramenes from the list^ and condemned him to death. 
Theramenes immediately rushed to the altar of Vesta^ 
which stood in the middle of the room^ and conjured 
the council not to allow jCritias the right thus to dispose 
of his life and theirs^ but to^laim the benefit of a legal 
triaTboth for him and for themselves. He was aware 
that the altar would' not protect him* and had only fled 
to it^ that the impiety of his^nemies might be as mani- 
fest as their injustice ; but he wondered that they who 
knew that their own names might just as easily be 
erased^ should abandon him to the^pleasure of Critias.” 
The herald of the Thirty now summoned in the Eleven 
— the ministers of penal justice; — they entered with 
their attendants^ headed by Satyrus^ the most reckless 
and shameless among the satellites of the oligarchy. 
Critias bade them apprehend ^heramenes^ who had been 
lawfully condemned, and lead him away to punishment : 
and Satyrus and his followers proceeded to drag him 
from the altar in spite of his vehement obtestations. 
The councillors, who saw themselves surrounded by 
armed assassins, and even the outer door besdt with 
troops, remained passive ; and Theramenes was hurried 
across the agora, st^l loudly exclaiming against the 
treatment he suffered. Satyrus, it is said, would have 
stopped his outcries by a tHreat: '^it should be the 
worse for him, if he did not hold his peace." Wdl 
it be the better for me,*' Theramenes asked, “if I 
do ? *’ When he had drunk the hemlock,* he dashed 
the last drops on the ground, in imitation bf a sportive 
convivial usa^ * ; to the health, as he said, of his be- 
loved Critias.^ 

Xenophon admires the serenity and cheerfulness 
indicated by these sallies in the hour of death ; but our 

* The game of the coltabm»^ in which the player accompanied the sound 
of the falling liquor, which he threw into another vesftl or on the ground, 
with the name of the object of ht& ali^ctions. See Schol. Arist. Pax ie4i!L 
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admiration of such a deportment must mainly depend 
on our opinion of the sufferer's previous conduct and 
character. In Theramcnes we find much to condemn^ 
and nothing to approve^ except that he shrank from fol- 
lowing his profligate associates in their career of wicked- 
ness. We should not have been inclined to question 
that this abstinence was the effect of his justice and 
humanity^ if his conduct in the impeachment ot) the 
generals had not proved how capable he was of sacri- 
fying both to his selfish interest. But even if he lAd 
not been guilty of basenei^ which deserves abhorence, 
his imprudence would have forfeited his claims to our 
pity ; for such blindness as his^ in a statesman^ becomes 
a crime. To correct i^he abuses of democracy he agreed 
to invest a small number of men — of whom he either 
knew nothing or knew that they were among the most 
unprincipled of mankind — with absolute power. Hd 
wished that they should use it with prudence and mo- 
deration^ but had provided no means of regulating and 
restraining them^ except a view of their own interest^ 
in which tliey happened to differ from him. They 
preferred tllte indulgence of their passions to the security 
of their power ; it was he who had enabled them to 
make tlie choice which he vainly censured. If he had 
reason to complain that they did not spare the author 
of their elevation the other vicMms of their tyranny 
had much more cause to rejoice in his fate. He seems 
to have died unpitied by either of the parties whom he 
lv|d alternately courted and abandoned. 

His dealfk released the Thirty^ among whom it is 
probable that Satyrus was immediately chosen to supply 
his place — from the last restraints of fear or shame which > 
had kept them within any bounds of decency ; and they 
now proceeded to bolder and more thorough-going 

1 Ly«id«, Eratosth p. 1S7., rqire^ents him u claiming this merit in hi* 
Bpeech before the council — in wavnm rSn eturof 

tunoe —There are however no ui.prebaiona to th» eSbet in Xenophon 'n 
uport But Cntituf^ an we have been, ubcd^this ah a topic for heightening 
the guilt of hin apobtaay — vw Accxtioifitontyf 

au>r 0 k o« m. ittu ivti^ou Xen. Hell. u. S, 
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measures. They emulated the ancient tyrants^ who 
had often removed the lowest class of the commonalty, 
for whom it was difficult to find employment, from the 
capital into the country, and prohibited all Athenians 
who were not on the list of the Three Thousand from 
entering the city. But by the oligarchs this step seems 
not to have been adopUal so much with a view to their 
safe4y, as to increase the facility of rapine and murder. 
They continued to ^nd out their emissaries to seize the 
plfi^sons and confiscate the property of the citizens, who 
were now scattered by theii^ decree over Attica. The 
greater part of the outcasts took refuge in Pireus ; but 
when it was found that neither the populous town, nor 
their rural retreats, could shelter #hem from the inqui- 
sition of their oppressors, numbers began to seek an 
asylum in foreign cities ; and Argos, Megara, and 
Thebes, were soon crowded with Athenian exUes. 

The oligarchs, notwithstanding their Lacedemonian 
garrison, and their reliance on*Spartan protection, began 
to be alarmed at the state to which ^ey had reduced 
themselves, and to dread the vengeance of their exiled 
enemies, who were waiting so near at hanof for an op- 
portunity of attacking them ; and they applied to the 
Spartan government to interpose for the purpose of 
averting the danger. The Spartans, instigated perhaps 
by l 4 ysander, issued sai edict, which showed to what a 
degree they were intoxicated^ by prosperity. It em- 
powered the Athenian rulers to arrest the exdes in every 
Greek city, and under a heavy penalty, forbad any ogb 
to interfere in their be^ialf. But this decreef^as no less 
impolitic than inhuman ; ie disclosed a ^domineering 
•spirit, which ^ould not but produce general alarm and 
disgust; but its object was beyond the rcJach of the 
Spartan power. At Argos and Thebes, and probably 
in other cities, the iiijunction and threat were disre- 
garded ; the exiles continued to find hospitable shelter. 
The Thebans more particularly took paiys to manifest 
their contempt for the Spartan proclamation by a counter 
decree, directing that the per^cuted Athenians sliould 
n 9 
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be received in all the Boeotian towns ; that if any at- 
tempt should he made to force them away^ every 
Boeotian should lend his aid to rescue them ; and that 
^ey should not be obstructed in any expedition which 
%ey might undertake against the party now in pos- 
session of Athens. This measure^ though the spirit it 
breathes is so different from that in which the Theban 
commander had voted for the extirpation of the Athenian 
people^ was not dictated either by justice or compassion 
toward Athens, hut by jealousy and resentment toward 
Sparta. Very soon after the close of the war causes 
had arisen to alienate the Thebans from their old ally. 
They were always disposed to set a high value on the ser- 
vices which they had tendered to the Peloponnesian cause 
and now conceived that they had not been properly re- 
quited. They put .forward some claims relating to the 
spoil collected at Decelea and likewise to the treasure 
carried to Sparta by Lysander*^, which, chiefly it seems 
at his instance, had been*^resisted or neglected. Hence 
they could not without great dissatisfaction see Athens 
in the hands of Lysander’s creatures. This feeling was, 
it must be Supposed, encouraged by the democratical party 
at Thebes, which, though it had been kept under during 
the war, still subsisted, not without strength and hopes, 
and, in the turn which the public mind had now taJeen 
against Sparta, saw a prospect off recovering its ascen- 
dancy. And there is reason to believe, as we shall see 
more clearly in the sequel, that like causes now began 
to affect the state of parties at Corinth in a similar 
manner. , i 

One of thp men whopi die Thirty had most cause to 
fear, and toward whom, in an early perio^ of their reign,, 
many eyes "appear to have been turned at Athens in 
anxious expectation, was removed either before or soon 
after, the death of Theramenes. Alcibiades, according 
to the prevailing opinion, w&s sacrificed to the suspicions 
of the oligarchs. They 4iad first, against the advice of 
Theramenes, condemned him to banishment, and then 
< Xcn. Hell iiL a. 5. Juctin. 11. * Plut Lyi. 87. 
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seem to have apprehended that he might place himself 
at the head of the malcontents. After the day of iBgos- 
potami he thought himself no longer safe in Europe, 
and, crossing over to Asia, took refuge at the court of 
Phamabazus, and insinuated himself with his wonted 
address into his favour. The satrap granted the revenues 
of a Phrygian town for \ii& maintenance. But Alcibiades, 
it ^^said, determined to gew up to the royal residence, 
havn^ made some ^scoveries as to the designs of Cyrus, 
^ich he believed would be acceptable to his brother 
Artaxerxes who was now of! the throne, and it seems to 
have been at the outset of this journey that he was cut 
off by a violent death. A house In which he slept was 
set on fire in the night ; and when he rushed out, he 
found himself surrounded by a band of barbarians, who 
despatched him with their missiles. But as to the im- 
mediate occasion of this event there was a great variety 
of contradictory reports among the ancients, from which 
it is now impossible to diseAtangle the truth. It was 
generally believed that the assassins were emissaries of 
Pharnabazus, under the command of his brother Magsus, 
and his uncle Susamithres. But the satrdp's motives 
were variously explained. Some attributed his conduct 
to his own jealousy of Alcibiades, others to the iihperious 
demands of the Spartan government, which’ required the 
exile's life, either to s^ure itself and its Athenian friends 
or to gratify the animosity of Agis. Alcibiades was un- 
doubtedly formidable and obnoxious enough to be the 
object of such a proceeding on the part of Sparta ; bqt 
the compliance of Pharnabazus is not so easi^ reconciled 
with all that we know of hi* manly and open character. 
The other exolanation however is still less’ probable. So 
that unless we should suppose that the murderers were 
in the pay of Sparta, we might be rather inclined to 
adopt anodier story mentioned by Plutarch, which at- 
tributed the dfath of Alcibiades to the revenge of some 
private persons whose sister lie had dishonoured. He 
left a son of the same name, but of ver/inferior talents, 
and a fortune, which, notwithstanding the opportuni- 
o 3 
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ties he had of enriching himself during the years in 
which he commanded with uninterrupted success on the 
coast of Asia, proved, contrary to the public expect- 
ation, smaller than the patrimony he received from his 
guardians. ^ As misfortune and difficulty commonly 
drew forth the highest powers of his mind, and the best 
features of his character, it is probable enough* that the 
abrupt termination of his chequered career may ^ave 
prevented the execution of designs more honourable to 
himself, and more useful to his country, than any plafl^ 
of his early ambition. ’ 

Thrasybulus, like Alcibiades, had been formally ba- 
nislied by the Thirty ; though it is not certain that 
he was at Athens wheat their government was established. 
He was however at Thebes when their furious tyranny 
began to drive the citizens by hundreds into exile ; and 
the temper now prevailing at Thebes encouraged him to 
undeitake the deliverance of his country. Having ob- 
tained a small supply of arifis and money from his Theban 
friends, he crossed the border with a band of about 
seventy refugees, and seized the fortress of Phyle, which 
stood on aif eminence projecting from the side of mount 
Fames, — with which it was connected by a narrow 
ridge with precipitous sides, — twelve or thirteen miles 
from Athens. The fortifications had either escaped 
when the other Attic strongholdsiwere demolished by 
the Thirty, or were soon restored to a defensible state. 
The oligarchs, confident that they should soon be able 
to^crush so feeble an enemy, marched against them with 
tJTO Three '[f'housand and their equestrian partisans, and 
as soon as they arrived at the foot of the hill of Phyle, 
ordered or permitted some of their younger troops, who 
were eager for the service, to attack the fortress. This 
assault however was repulsed, and they saw that it 
would be necessary Lo reduce the place by blockade. But 
a heavy fall of snow compelled them to abandon their 
design, and to return to the city. Their retreat, if it 
was not, as Diodorus describes it, accompanied with a 
• Lysias. De AVktoph. Bon. p 156L ^ 
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panic^ seems to have been ill conducted. Thrasybulus 
and bis little band fell upon their rear^ and cut off 
a number of the camp followers, and probably made 
themselves masters of part of the baggage. Though 
however the state of the weather rendered a siege for 
the present impracticable, the Thirty deemed it expedient 
to check .the excursion^ which the garrison might be 
emMdened to make into the interior, and sent out the 
Lace^monian auxiliaries with two squadrons of horse 
tl^nramp about two miles from ' Phyle. Thrasy- 
bulus had by this time boin reinforced by so many 
other exiles that he found himself at the head of 700 
men. With this force he came down from Phyle in 
the night, and halted unobserved about half a mile from 
the enemy. The ground which they had chosen for 
their encampment was covered with wood or bushes, 
which perhaps favoured his design of surprising them 
At daybreak, at the most unguarded hour, just after the 
men had risen, and were for*the most part dispersed, 
at a distance from their arms he fell upon them, killed 
120 of the infantry, and put the rest to flight, and 
pursued them for a mile. Then, after erectiag a trophy 
and collecting all the arms he could And on the scene of 
his victory, he returned to Phyle, before a fresh loody of 
horse, which was sent from the city, as soon as his ex- 
ploit w'as known therc^ arrived. 

The Thirty now began to be alarmed at the boldness 
and success of Thrasybulus, and thought it advisable to 
take precautions for securing themselves against the couir. 
sequences of any further reverses. They saw that they 
might possibly be diSodgech from Athens, *and deter- 
, mined to provide themselves with another place of 
reflige. Ferh&ps Critias already perceived that he could 
not depend on all his colleagues, and he seems to have 
been the principal contriver of the atrocious plan which 
was now adopt^. He and his colleagues, attended by 

^ Oiru i^t7ntxeurnf Schneidcr's alteration of the text, both in this 
passage ami in vu. 1. 16. (cxrept that in the hitter trra is requiretP seems 
entirolv to fiervert Xenophon’* meaning. It is strange that he should iiof 
Ti/ive arented tlie euphemism. * 

O 4 
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their cavalry, proceeded to Eleusis, with the professed 
intention of inspecting and registering the military force 
of the place, under the pretext of providing for its de- 
fence, Their followers were posted by the seaside, near 
a postern through which the devoted Eleusinians — who 
were citizens of the best condition — were ordered to 
pas«), and were all arrested as th^y came out of ihe town. 
When they were secured, Critias and his band crossed 
over to Salamis, and acted a similar scene there.^'^The 
prisoners taken in both places amounted togelner^'vO 
a))out 300. * They were ah carried to Athens, and com- 
mitted to the custody of the Eleven. The next day 
tile citizens both of the infantry and the cavalry were 
summoned to meet in the Odeum, which was partly oc- 
cupied by the Lacedemonian garrison. Critias ad- 
dressed them in a short speech, reminding them that 
they were no less concerned in the preservation of the con. 
btitution they enjoyed than himself and his colleagues, and 
that, as they partook of the privileges it conferred, they 
must not shrink from their share in the risk of defending 
it. He therefore called upon them to show their devotion 
to the conn non cause, by condemning the prisoners to 
death ; and pointed out a place where they were openly 
to decla're their beiitence. It was passed unanimously 
against the prisoners, though with reluctance by all but 
the most abandoned ministers of t,He tyranny ; and they 
were all executed. 

Thrasybulub was now' encouraged by his successes 
and his growing numbers to a bolder attempt. Four 
tfeiys after his victory he descended from Phyle with 
1000 men, and marched by night into Firieus, where he 
found the whole populatipn of the place ready to aid « 
him. The oligarchs immediately assembled their forces, 
horse and foot, and issued from the city. Thrasybulus 
seeing the circuit of Pirsus too large to be defended by 
his troops, did not attempt to repel the enemy, but 
awaited his approach on«a road which led up the hiU 
of Munychia. ^ The array of the Thirty advanced un- 

1 l.^sias, Er.itostl). p 12& Agorat p 133. ' 
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resisted dirough the heacrt of Pirsus till it reached the 
foot of this hill^ where it was compressed by the nature 
of the ground into a phalanx of fifty, deep. In front 
of it^ the heavy infantry of Thrasybulus filled up the 
breadth of the road^ but only stood ten deep. Behind 
them however, on the upper part of the dedivity, were 
stationed* the light troops, dartmen and slingers, in 
gre^ numbers ; for as tW pppulation of Piraeus was all 
frien^y, few perhaps who could find missiles of any 
iSftd wre absent. ‘As the enemy Approached Thrasy- 
bulus came forward, and animated his men by the re- 
collection of their recent success and the prospect of a 
just vengeance, pointing to the ranks which they had 
routed but a few days before, and ^o the tyrants by whom 
they had been deprived of property, homes, friends, 
kinsmen, and all things included in the name of country. 
These merciless oppressors the divine justice had at 
length delivered into their hands, crowded together in a 
position where they would be a butt for the missiles 
showered on them from above, and would be unable to 
return one with effect. He exhorted them to seize the 
propitious moment, in which victory was /certain, and 
death glorious. 

He was attended by a soothsayer who showed a spirit 
worthy of a descendant of Codrus. He enjoined his 
friends not to begin ^jhe onset till one of their side should 
be slain or wounded, and assured them that the result 
would be happy for them, thbugh fatal to himself. To 
fulfil his own prediction he rushed forward, and fell, 
charging the advancing foe. The battle then began. 
The troops of the Thirty* could not long^ sustain the 
shower of missiles, and the pressure fnim the higher 
ground, andVerc put to night and pursued into the 
plain. The slaughter was much less than might have 
been expected under such circumstances, and was pro- 
bably restrained by the humanity of the victors. Only 
seventy of the common men #n the defeated army were 
killed; but the day was rendered memorable by the 
death of Critias, his colleague Hippomachus and his 
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kinsman Charmides^ one of the Ten of Pirtcus. The con- 
querors^ with a noble tenderness^ abstained from stripping 
their slain countrymen, except of the Arms which they 
tliemselves so much needed. The restitution of the bodies 
led to an interchange of words between the adverse ranks : 
and Cleocritus the herald of the Mysteries, who was 
gifted with a voice of extraordinary power, toqk the op- 
portunity of proclaiming silence^' and then of addressing 
an affecting remonstrance, on the part of his frieiy^the 
exiles, to their adversaries. Why," he asked, {\o yi;a 
drive us from our homes? whrseek the blood of your fellow 
citizens, of men who have never wronged you, who have 
shared with you your holiest sanctuaries and sacrifices, 
your most cheerful festivals, the pleasures and pursuits 
of peace, the dangers oV war? In the name of every tie, of 
religion, kindred, friendship, which binds us together, no 
longer neglect your duty to our common country for the 
sake of serving miscreants who have shed more Athenian 
blood in the course of eight^months than the Peloponne- 
sians in ten years of war: who, when we might have lived 
together in peace, have forced us into an impious and un- 
natural con^at, which has cost lives, over which we who 
took them have wept perhaps not less than you who have 
lost theip." 

There was so much of reason as well as of feeling in 
this expostulation, that the commanders on the opposite 
side dreaded its effect on their troops, and led them back 
to the city. The events of the day, especially the death 
of Critias, unfolded the germs of discord among the 
Thirty and their adherents. There were some of the 
Thirty who were not quite so violAit as their colleagues, 
and among tl^i Three Thousand the majority, having 
kept clear of a direct participation in tht- rapine and 
bloodshed of ' the preceding period, though desirous of 
preserving their power and privileges, were willing to 
change the men and measures which had rendered them 
odious. Accordingly an jssembly was held, in which 
the Thirty were, deposed, and a new College of Ten — 
one from each tribe — appointed in their stead. Two 
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of the Thirty, Phido and Eratesthenes, were members 
of the new college ; the rest retired with their most de- 
voted partisans to Eleusis. 

The men who were thus raised to power were known, 
according to Lysias, to have been bitter enemies of 
Critias ; and it was therefore expected that this revo- 
lution would have been, attended by an accommodation 
with^the exiles ; and Phido in particular is said to have 
been Shosen for the express purpose of bringing about 
silbh ail agreement. But it was soon discovered that 
these hopes were groundlesi^ and that the new rulers 
were not less bent on overpowering the exiles in Pirajus, 
than on excluding the faction of Eleusis. Thrasybulus 
therefore continued to make preparations for prosecuting 
his success. His followers were now more numerous 
than the enemy ; but they wanted arms. The deficiency 
however was gradually supplied by the liberal contri- 
butions of the wealthier citizens, and by the active in- 
genuity of the rest. Aliens^ were invited into their 
service by offers of civil immunities. Among others 
Lysias, out of the wreck of his fortune, with the help 
perhaps of foreigners who wished well to tl* cause — 
ThrasydfiBus, the leader of the democratical party at Elis, 
is said to have advanced him two talents — supplied his 
friends with 200 shields, and with 2000 drachmas, and 
as we are informed nn the same authority even hired 
300 mercenaries. ^ Shields of wood or wicker, whitened 
over, were substituted by some for metal armour ; and 
by such expedients, in the course of ten days, a nu- 
merous body both of heavy and light infantry was ready 
to take the field, ana was mpported by a squadron of 
seventy horse. They now b%an to make foraging ex- 
cursions every day from Pireus. On the* other hand 
the party in the city was stronger in cavalry, which it 
employed to check and annoy the exiles, but did not any 
longer venture — perhaps through fear of desertion rather 
than of the enemy’s numbers -a- to lead out its infantry. 
Lyaimachus, the commander of the cify cavalry, who 
t Fseudo-Plut Vll!! X. Orator. 
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had been employed by the Thirty in their expedition to 
Eleusis^ and remained in office under the new government^ 
provoked the resentment of the exiles^ and even disgusted 
many of his own followers, by a wanton massacre of 
some countrymen whom he found on their way from 
Pirsus to their own farms in quest of provisions ; but 
the incensed party seems to l^ve confined itself to a 
single act of ret^ation on /he person of Callistrati^ one 
of the knights. * It was however every day j/aning 
new strength and spirit^ and even ventured to bi^ngHld- 
gines against the walls ; an&j to retard its approaches^ the 
engineer of the besieged barricaded the road leading to 
city from the Lyceum with great blocks of stone. 

The danger now appeared so pressings that the Ten 
resolved to apply for protection to Sparta, and Phido 
was deputed to solicit assistance there. It would seem 
if the fear of their common enemy had induced the 
Athenian oligarchs to compose their differences with 
those of Eleusis ; for envftys were sent, at the same time, 
and with the like objects, to Sparta, by the Eleusinian 
faction. Phido endeavoured to interest the jealousy ot 
the SparUfti government on behalf of his associates, by 
suggesting that the success of Thrasybulus would subject 
Athenfif to the Boeotians, and he requested a fresh body 
of Lacedaemonian auxiliaries. Lysander, who was at 
this time at Sparta, supported th3 application with aU 
his credit ; and though the government declineil to send 
out an army, he succeeded in procuring himself to be ap- 
pointed harmost, and empowered to raise troops for the 
purpose of suppressing the insurrection, while his 
brodier Libys was created udmiral, and was ordered to 
blockade Pilous: and he obtained a loan from the « 
Spartan treasury of 100 talents for Phido’s colleagues. 
He himself repaired to Eleusis, and soon attracted a 
large body of Peloponnesian troops into his service; 
for the military adventurers, who made war their pro- 

> It would be a r^arkable luiif significanl circumstance, if this was the 
CalUstratus who is said to have introduced the pay ent of an obolus for 
attendance in the popular assemb^I. Set Boeckh, Public IScon. ot Athens, 
d. 14. 
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fession^ now began to abound in all parts of Greece. He 
was thus enabled to confine the exiles within Pirseus^ 
while his brother, with his squadron, prevented them 
from receiving supplies by sea. They now saw no 
prospect before them but a repetition of the miseries 
which had preceded the capitulation of Athens, termi- 
nated in lUce manner by a surrender, which would expose 
them utterly unprotected tq the vindictive cruelty of 
their ^exasperated adversaries. 

- Thcjr deliverance* came from a quarter to which they 
could least have looked f#r it. The success, fame, 
honours, and influence, of Lysander had excited jea- 
lousy, and perhaps alarm, in several of the leading men 
at Sparta. Even the kings and ^phors felt themselves 
reduced to comparative insignificance by his side. His 
new expedition against the Athenian exiles appeared to 
his rivals an enterprise in which the state had no ip 
terest, and which could only serve his private ends, by 
showing the importance of hi.# patronage to the faction 
now ruling at Athens. Though therefore he had carried 
his point at Sparta so far as to obtain the permission he 
desired, his opponents were still bent on th smarting his 
designs, and the more eagerly the nearer he seemed to 
the accomplishment of his object. Pausanias, the col- 
league of Agis, was foremost among them, and aft» 
Lysander’s departure concerted measures with three of 
the ephors for baffling his enterprise. They did not 
think it prudent openly to announce any change in the 
policy of Sparta toward the Athenian parties, but agreed 
to send Pausanias at the head of an army into Attica, 
avowedly for the purpose of»co-operating with Lysander, 
but with the secret intention of defeating his work. The 
king accordingly summoned all the forces of the confe- 
deracy to follow him into the field, and collected a large 
army ; but his real object was so well concealed, that 
Corinth and the Boeotian states refused to join him with 
their forces, alledging that tliey thought the invasion 
of Attica an act of unprovoked aggressibn, and contrary 
to the treaty which they had ratified. Pausanias however 
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marched into Attica^ and encamped near Firsus^ as if 
to carry on the siege in conjunction with Lysander. His 
first step was to send a message to the chiefs of the 
exiles, bidding them disband their forces ; but as he did 
not think fit at once to disclose his friendly intentions, 
they refused so to put themselves in his power. He 
then made a feint of attempting to storm the /own, but 
retired at the first show of Resistance, and the next day 
advanced, with two brigades of the Lacedsemon^ii in- 
fantry, and three 'squadrons of the Atheniai^hoi^, 
toward what was called tl 3 Close Harbour, with the 
professed design of reconnoitring the ground with a view 
to circumvallation. But as he was retiring after having 
inspected this side of the town, he was attacked by a 
party of the besieged, who gave him so much annoyance, 
that he was obliged to send his cavalry and a detachment 
of the heavy-armed foot, to drive them in, while he 
mmself followed with the rest of his troops. His men 
killed about thirty of the onemy, and pursued them into 
the town as far as the theatre of Pireus, where the main 
body of the refugee forces was assembled. Their tar- 
geteers imnediately began a brisk attack on the Lace- 
demonians, who were forced to retreat received many 
wuunds; and lost some of their officers. Observing this 
success of liis light troops, Thrasybulus advanced to the 
charge with his heavy infantry, and conlpelled Pausanias 
to fall back for about half a mile on a rising ground, 
where he halted, and ordered the other divisions of his 
army to join him. Thus reinforced, and having formed 
a phalanx of imusual depth, he led it against the 
Athenians, who barely sus*Rined*^his onset, ana were 
routed wi^ the loss of 150 men. Pausanias raised a 
trophy, but had no intention of following lip his victory. 
He secretly sent another message to the exiles, directing 
them to depute some of their number to himself and the 
ephors who accompanied him, and suggested the lan- 
guage whiph it would be exp^ent for their envoys to 
use. At ^e same time knowing that there was in the 
city a party desirous of peace, he encouraged them to 
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meet in the largest number they could collect^ and to 
address him with a public declaration of their pacific 
sentiments. 

It was probably on the same occasion that Diognetus^ 
a kinsman of Nicias^ appeared in the Lacedsmonian 
camp, with the orphan children of Xiceratus, and of 
Eucrates, • and placing the infant son of Niceratus, on 
the Icing's knees, and the others by his side, implored his 
protefc‘'^ion against the oligarchs who had bereaved them 
of ^hef natural guardians.^ This scene was perhaps 
contrived by Pausanias for !he purpose of exciting the 
indignation of the allies against Lysander s friends, 
who, while they pretended to purge the city of the vile 
informers and extortioners, who had afflicted and dis- 
graced it, had not even spared a family so eminent for 
rank, wealth, its services to Athen|, and its merits 
toward Sparta, as that of Nicias. The spectacle at least 
produced a powerful impression on the bystanders, and 
enforced the arguments and petitions of the envoys ; 
and Pausanias, with the approbation of the ephors, and 
perhaps of the whole army, except Lysander and his 
partisans, concluded an armistice with the &ciles, and 
sent their deputies, as well as those of the party opposed 
to the measures of the government in the city, to plead 
their cause at Sparta. The Ten, when they heard of 
tliis embassy, sent m^isters of their own to counteract 
It, who were instructed to declare, that they resigned 
themselves and tlie city to the absolute disposal of the 
Spartans, and to urge that, if their adversaries professed 
to be equally loyal Sparta, they ought tq be called 
upon to surrender Pirseus ^nd Munychia. But this 
suggestion wa^ disregarded ; and the representations of 
Pausanias had now more weight in the Spartan councils 
than the wishes of Lysander. After all the envoys had 
been heard by the ephors in the ordinary assembly, 
fifteen commissioners were appointed with full authority, 
in conjunction wdtli Pausanias, 1;o compose the differences 
of the Athenian parties. The terms wliich they pre- 

1 Lysias, Tro Nicis Fr. p. 15QL 
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sclibed vrere liberal and wise. They published a general 
reconciliation^ secured by a complete amnesty^ from which 
none were excluded but the Thirty, the Eleven^ and 
the Ten who had been governors of Piroeus. They 
however, and all other citizens who might fear to return 
to Athens, were to be allowed to live unmolested at 
Eleusis. The Spartans perhapa thought that they might 
there be still useful instruments for curbing the inde- 
pendence of Athens. The treaty was ratifie/^' both 
between the antagonist parties, and as an eng( geihefit 
contracted by them with Sj^arta, which thus guaranteed 
its execution. ^Vhen it was concluded, Pausauias dis- 
banded his forces ; and the exiles entered the city in 
triumph, and marched up under arms to the citadel, to 
render a thanksgiving sacrifice to the tutelary goddess. 
An assembly was^en held, in which the citizens once 
more met as in former days — not indeed with the feel- 
ings or prospects of past times, but still again united as 
one people, freed from ^domestic tyranny, with some 
new titles to glory of a purer kind than they had earned 
by most of their ancient victories, and not without 
hopes thaf^ when the wounds inflicted by war and civil 
discord should be healed, their country might recover 
some portion of her pristine vigour. The little piece 
of stiff and meagre rhetoric which Xenophon puts into 
the mouth of Thrasybulus on thisrDccasion, seems indeed 
miserably unworthy both of it and of him. But it 
probably embraces two of the leading topics on which 
he dwelt; for as he would not forbear from expressing 
the exulta^on belonging to suc^ a triumph of the 
righteous cause, he assuredly took this opportunity of 
inculcating # strict observance of the conditions which »> 
provided fot the safety of the vanquished party, and for 
the tranquillity of the state. 

Still peace could not be said to be completely restored, 
so long as a remnant of the most violent oligarchical 
factum continued to ocedpy Eleusis, harbouring implac- 
able animosity, and restless hopes of recovering their 
power ; and for several ftionths after the return of the 
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exiles they were thus threatened by the survivors of the 
Thirty^ and the staunchest of their adherents. It is 
not very easy to reconcile the statements of Lysias and 
Xenophon on this subject. But perhaps we may collect 
from the orator that the oligarchs, seeing that they 
could no longer expect aid from Sparta, endeavoured to 
engage other Greek cities jn their cause ; but their con- 
duct had excited general disgust, and they were expelled 
from ib 'veral states by public proclamation. Still they 
dia ‘ffbt ilrop their projects of ambition and revenge, 
but began to collect a body ^f mercenaries at Eleusis, 
for the purpose of renewing the civil war. The 
Athenian government sent out the whole force of the 
city to crush this enterprise ; and Xenophon intimates 
that the oligarchical leaders were drawn into a con- 
ference, and put to death. But as he has forborne to 
mention any of the particulars of this transaction, about 
which we have no better information from any other 
source, we would fain hope thal: the final triumph of 
the popular cause was not sullied by deliberate treachery. 
It was certainly signalised in all other respects by wise 
moderation and exemplary good faith. The *seceders, 
who had many friends and relatives in the city, were 
induced through their mediation to accept an offer of 
redbuciliation, and to return home ; and they were all 
comprehended in a nc\'» act of amnesty, which was as 
faithfully observed as it was magnanimously granted. 
The merit of the former was at least shared by the 
Spartans ; the last belonged entirely to Thrasybulus and 
his friends. ^ 

1 Eratosth. V 123. 
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RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY a)P THE INTERNAL CONDITION 
OF ATHENS DURING THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, CAR^ 
RIKD FORWARD TO THE RENEWAL OF H({;6T1 l1tIES 
BETWEEN ATHENS AND' SPARTA 

The state of Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty 
was in some respects apparently less desolate than that 
in which she had been left after the battle of Platsa. It 
is possible indeed that the invasions of Xerxes and 
Mardonius may have inflicted less injury on her terri- 
tory than the methodical and lingering ravages of the 
Peloponnesians during the Decelean war. But in 47.9 
the city, as well as the country, had been, for a part of 
two consecutive years, in the power of an irritated 
enemy. ' All that it required both for ornament and 
defence w^as to be raised afresh from the ground. Yet 
the treasury was empty : commerce had probably never 
yet yielded any considerable supplies, and it had been 
deeply disturbed by the war ; the state possessed no de- 
pendent colonies or tributary allies, and was watched 
with a jealous eye by the most powerful of its confe- 
derates. Nevertheless it was impossible for an Athenian 
patriot to pompare the situation ajid prospects of his coun- 
try at these two epochs without a sigh. In 479 Athens 
was mistre^ of a navy which gave her the pre-eminence^ 
over all the maritime states of Greece,^ and enabled her 
to carry her arms against any part of the enemy's coasts, 
to which she might be invited by the propccts of plun- 
der or conquest ; and a little vigour and prudence was 
sufticient to secure the bity itself against the hostility of 
Sparta. The exertions and sacrifices by which she had 
weakened herself, had klso made her formidable to the 
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’ barbarhins^ and had won for her the admiration^ good- 
will^ and confidence of the Grecian world. In 403 the 
city indeed stood untouched^ except so far as the 
temples had been deprived of their ornaments and trea- 
sures by domestic spoilers. But its magnificence only 
attested the past greatness which seemed to have sunk for 
ever. All .the sources of jiublic and private wealthy ex- 
cept such as depended on a ppor and wasted territory^ 
and on the industry of individuals, were dried up. Not 
only^'e .2 all those branches of the refeiiue which arose 
out of tie sovereignty once exercised by Athens com- 
pletely cut off — the influx of tribute, a great part of the 
fees of justice, the expenditure of the numerous foreign- 
ers who were drawn as suitors to jthe imperial city — 
but Athenian citizens whose property lay abroad, as 
appears to have been the case with a large class were 
cither wholly deprived of it, or were obliged in their 
turn to prosecute their claims, under the most disad- 
\antageous circumstances, at foreign tribunals. Com- 
merce had not only been interrupted by the blockade, 
but had sustained still greater detriment from the tyranny 
of the Thirty, which had crushed or scared taway the 
most opulent and industrious of the aliens: and the 
cloud which continued to hang over the prospects of 
the state, even after freedom and tranquillity had been 
restored, tended to djpeourage those who might have 
been willing to return. The public distress was such 
that it was with the greatest difficulty the council could 
provide ways and means for the ordinary expenses.'*^ 
Even the ancient sacrifices prescribed by the sacred 
canons were intermitted, because the treasury could not 
^ furnish Uiree talents for their cclebratiory^ ; and the 
repayment of k loan of two talents which had been 


^ Andoc. Dc Pare, p. 2'}, fyxTr,uareB xm rk Xenoph, De R, A. 
i 19 xrijnt in uTtfOf/oic, and C’onviv. iv. SI. 

^ Lyiias Nlcom. p. 18^; 

* Lysiag 1, c. trtfuiriv Iifk kOvret rjiwf ytyfuitrxi reSw if retTc 

ytyfxfiffiUfajf, Bromi on this passagCp and Schneider on Xen. De 
U. A. ill. 8.p conclude fVom it that three talents was thi whole sun* allowed 
by Solon for the public sarnflccs of the year. Boeckh considers it as the 
cost of a single sacriflee. Public £con. of *Ath. ii. 12. 

nr 2 
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advanced by the Thebans^ probably in aid of the exiles 
was so long delayed through the same cause^ that hos- 
tilities were threatened for the purpose of recovering the 
debt. The navy of Athens had now sunk to a fourth 
of that which she had maintained before the time of Solon^ 
and it was limited to this footing by a compact which 
could not be broken or eluded without imminent danger ; 
Piricus was again unfortified: the arsenal was in ruins ^ : 
even the city walls needed repairs^ which could not be 
uiidci taken for wknt of money; and on all si^s*^/ere 
enemies who rejoiced in hi r humiliation^ and w^re urged 
both by their passions and interests to prevent her from 
again lifting up her head. 

We have alreadye endeavoured to point out the con- 
nection of the principal steps which led to this calamitous 
reverse, and we traced them to the policy of Pericles, 
though not so as to exclude the operation of causes which 
no human foresight could have guarded against. We 
must now take a nearer^ view of the manner in which 
Ills system worked, and of the changes it underwent 
during this period ; and we shall be led to contemplate 
some feaures in the intellectual progress of Athenian 
society, which were intimately connected with this poi- 
tion its political history. 

Pericles made few, if any, innovations in the Athenian 
constitution. The importance o^ the changes which he 
introduced into the jurisdiction of the Areopagus has 
probably been much exaggerated through the heat of 
the contest which they excited at the time. But the 
influence of his administration continued to be long felt 
— perhaps we may say nexer ceaked to manifest itself — 
in the spirit of the government, and the views and tastes 
of the people. The power of the popular assembly, on 
w'hich his own was founded, had already in his lifetime 
reached its utmost extent, and was henceforth only ca- 
pable of restriction. But the composition and character 
of the Assembly were considerably affected by the events 

‘ See Plut Lys l7. 

« But Mse above, p W Dcraosth c. Anstocr p 689. inentioni the 
TiurttM. M if they tiad suth red little damage. 
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of the war^ and by the manner in which it was con- 
ducted under his system. We have already observed 
that one of the consequences which arose from the 
ravages of the pestilence, was that foreigners found it 
easy to gain admission to the franchise, either by legal 
means or through artifice and connivance. The latter 
class of ca^s appears to have been the commonest, as is 
indicated by the great numbef of distinguished persons 
whoQi we find charged with this kind ^of fraud ; and it is 
probable that these new citizens crept in chiefiy from 
the low A ranks. What pr<J|)ortion they bore to those 
of genuine Attic blood, it is impossible to determine. 
But the same facility either of evading the law, or of 
obtaining the franchise by favour oT the people, seems 
to have subsisted throughout the war. A much more 
important change however in the elements of which 
the assembly was ordinarily composed was produced by 
the measures of Pericles, whiclylrove a large part of the 
rural population into the city, where few could find em- 
ployment, and most of them sank into the lowest class 
of the Athenian populace. The number of citizens of 
the higher and middle order who were usuaby absent 
from Athens in the fleets, armies, and garrisons,^ must 
likewise be taken into account, when we are estimating 
the effects of the war on the character of the assembly; 
and it may be added tlfat the weight of the public bur- 
dens was continually depressing all private fortunes, 
except those which were raised by dishonest arts, to a 
lower level, and reduced many to indigence. That in 
the course of the war tjic poorer class began Xo prepon- 
derate, seems to be indicated Ify an innovation which took 
•place probably toward the end of this periotf, though we 
do not know either its precise date, or any thing more of 
its author, Callistratus, than his name, which was one 
common to several Athenians of this age. * To him is 
ascribed the introduction of pa^ for attendance in the 
assembly ; and whether the object of this pleasure %vas to 
provide for the more regular transaction of public busi- 
) Sec Bocckh, Public Econ. of Ath. ii. l<k « 

p 3 
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ness, or merely to gratify the multitude, it was alarming 
as a symptom, and baneful in its consequences. The 
remuneration whichfeach member of the sovereign body 
received for the exerasc of his functions, under tlie law 
of Callistratus, was no more than a single obolus. It 
would seem to follow that the persons to whom this 
trifling sum held out such sh\ attraction afi might be 
expected to secure their jtresence, formed either a ma- 
jority, or a very considerable part of every Assemb^. 

We may however be in danger of draw^ig very 
erroneous inferences from %ese facts, if we do ^not bear 
in mind, that at Athens the wealthy citizens possessed 
few peculiar advantages of education, and that po- 
verty was accounted an evil indeed, but not a disgrace. ^ 
The poorest Athenian had means of refining his taste, 
cultivating his understanding, and acquiring information 
concerning public affairs, superior to those enjoyed by 
the great mass of persons in the middle class among our- 
selves. The Assembly, the courts of justice, the theatres, 
the market-place, the lesrrie, were so many schools of 
practical knowledge, as %vell as of eloquence and wit, 
which were open to all alike, and were perhaps most 
frequented by the lowest class. And in fact it is not to 
the ignorance or incapacity of the sovereign body that 
the mistakes committed in the management of the war 
are to. be ascribed. There is aftiothcr point connected 
with this subject on which prejudices have sometimes 
been entertained, which it may be useful to correct. The 
character of Pericles was so noble, that the sway which 
he exercised was no less honourable to the people than 
to himself. But among the popular leaders who suc- 
ceeded hinf we find several who ar^^ represented aa» 
men of low, and even servile origin, mean condition, 
slender abilities, coarse manners, and profligate conduct. 
And their ascendancy ntay be thought to prove the grow- 
ing degeneracy of the people, or .the predominance of a 
similar class of persons in the Assembly. But there are 

1 So Pericles in Thuc^d. ti (0. i wina-Bcu o/udXcyiTp riM 

aaXk fitj ita^Cytip tuiry lOP. 
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two errors which we have to guard against with respect 
to these demagogues. In the first place^ it is probable 
that we are used to view them in a false lights and that 
they were not in general so despicable as, through the 
force of certain associations, ive are apt to consider them. 
Many of them indeed werC engaged in trade. Thus Lysi- 
cles and El^crates, who rose for a shoi t time to some degree 
of political eminence immc(liately after the death of 
Pericles, dealt, the one in cattle the other in flax and 
bra. 4^: Cleon was a fanner, Hyperbohis a lamp-maker •*, 
Gleoph^n a manufacturer o^ lyres.^ Their occupations 
afforded a topic of ridicule to their contemporaries, and 
are often treated as a sufRcient evidence of their unfit- 
ness for the part which they took in public business. 
Some of their names indeed cannot be rescued from 
infamy. Hyperbolus labours under the charge not only 
of political profligacy, but of private dishonesty in the 
exercise of his trade and the epithet which Thucy- 
dides applies to him implies t2!at he was capable of any 
baseness : nor have we any reason to believe that his 
want of probity was covered by any shining or useful 
talents. But as far as wc know there was nothing in 
his station or in that of the rest to exclude the highest 
qualifications of an Athenian statesman. It seems rather 
to deserve notice as a proof of the tenacity of aristocra- 
tical prejudices, that,^i] such a state as Athens, no ear- 
lier instance occurs in w'hich candidates for public favour 
came forward from the same rank : tliat the people could 
be expected to join in the laugh raised at the expense 
of the demagogues on ^his ground : and that even after 
the Peloponnesian waf, Andocides should b*e found de- 

• 

1 Lysiclps, i Schol. Aristoph. Eqii. 1.*^. w'no mentions a 

Calliab who w4s oy^oinc suppobi^ to be alluded to by the ^)oet. Hut Lysi. 
elos is elsewhere do&cribed as o tr^o^ctrcxi'rvi^oe Hint Nic. 2. 

* ^henre nicknamed ifJtvXuvA^t) 

Schol Aribtoph. Equ. 129 S5J. 2.01. 

® Aux*»rMcet ?iuxi>otru?L 9 if : according to Schol. Arist. Equ 1301. xigM/utvs' 
but this IS pcrhaiN. a talse conjecture of Schol. Arist Nub. 1061. 

* Avfeirai/0t* * • 

® He is baid to have mixed lead with the copper of his lamps, to cheat 
his customers. Si'hol Ar. Nub. 1(^1 * 

^ VIII 73 ^ /u,ex<^ 9 i(op So Aristooh. Eau. 1301. a'sX/ngs 

c^ifY/V 

F 4 
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ploriiig the dishonour which had befallen his hereditary 
mansion, when during his absence it was inhabited by 
Cleophon the lyre-maker,^ But it must l)e remem- 
bered that, according to the expression of the Roman 
satyrist, Lysias and Demosthenes were brought up at 
the forge.*-* Cleon himself was probably no contempt- 
ible orator^ and Thucydides did not scruple to put a 
very arti'iil and dignified Jiarangue in his mouth : and 
if Lysiclcs, by means of an union which he contracted 
with Aspasia after ' the death of Pencles, became iiftiny 
sense the first of {lie Athenians^, notwithstancf ng tlie 
meanness of his extraction his mind cannot have been 
previously uncultivated. 

The contrast therefore between Pericles and the 
demagogues who succeeded him may not have been in 
this respect so glaring as has been commonly supposed.*^ 
On the other hand the nature of their popularity has 
frequently been misrepresented, and the extent of their 
power overrated. The infiuence of Pericles was grounded 
partly indeed on the measures by which he courted po- 
pular favour — which would have been equally agreeable 
if they hat’ been proposed by any other man — but still 
more on the rare qualities of his genius and his charac. 
ter : omhis eloquence, his military talents, his political 
experience, his prudence, his integrity, his serenity and 
greatness of soul. It was thus^that he was enabled 
permanently to control the Assembly, and sometimes 
successfully to resist its declared wishes. No man ever 
appeared after him at the head of affairs who combined 
so many claims to general confidence and respect. But 
with regard*to the demagogues whO succeeded him in the 
period which we are now reviewing, it is clear that, with 

f 

1 Myst. p. 19. 

3 Juvenal, x. l.W. 

3 ilf^uhines (the Socratic) in Plut Nic. 2. 

* It deserves tu be remarked, that the Scholiast of Arlst^hane^ in a 
note which seems to have been drawn from good sources (Pax. 660) ob- 
serves that it was with Hyiicrbolus the Athenians bCRan to commit the 
administration of their afRurs to itorthlev persons wffirtfop 

yttyovuratv travo X»fArfu¥ who would thus seem to jicliide, L>- 

Biole% Euorates, and Cleon himself— for it » said before: siirs; isAtk m* 
vsv hi»ct<r7ttct9 rift 
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one exception^ none of them possessed any personal 
influence, or was indebted for the degree of favour he 
enjoyed to any other instruments than the arts with 
which he flattered the passions of the people. The 
Athenians seem very well to have understood the char- 
acter of their servants and courtiers, and, even when 
they were following the worst guidance, not to have 
bestoweef their good-^ill and esteem upon unworthy 
objects. Nicias and Cleon* though neither of them in 
ar;^espect equalled* Pericles, may bcb considered as repre- 
senting', one the better, th<^ other the worse side of his 
public^character and policy. The boisterous, impudent, 
dishonest, ferocious, demagogue often, perhaps generally, 
prevailed in the assembly over the calm, prudent, and 
upright statesman ; but it was not because he stood 
highest in public opinion. As tlie history of the Sicilian 
expedition shows that the merits of Nicias were at least 
not underrated, so the scc»ne which gave occasion to the 
expedition against Sphacteri<> proves that the people 
were not blind to Cleon’s worthlessnes. The tradition 
that the ostracism fell into disuse, because it was uni. 
versally considered as degraded when it har} been em- 
ployed to expel Hyperbolus, indicates perhaps still more 
strongly the estimation in which he was held. Speh men 
were only favourites with the multitude, because they 
ministered fuel to its vices. The man whose personal 
influence was greateA, the only one who was regarded 
with a feeling of fondness, in4iich even the deepest in- 
juries eould never entirely extinguish, was a demagogue 
of a very different stamp die noble, refined, accom- 
plished Alcibiades. •It wqpld be hard to reproach the 
Athenians with a partiality which Socrates was not 
ashamed to arjcnowlcdge ; yet the counsels of Alcibiades 
led them into measures more injurious to their interest 
and their honour, than any which were ever propo^ by 
Cleon, or Hyperbolus, or Cleophon: for he was the 
author of the Sicilian expedition, and the MeHan mas- 
sacre. ^ • 

' Sec Vol iii p 3^1 where a rcfc^nce should have been added to 
Atiducides, Alcib. p. 32. 
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But it was the very calamity of the times that no 
extraordinary abilities^ or eminent merit of any kind^ 
were needed to pursue the track which had been opened 
by Pericles ; the vilest and feeblest demagogue might 
easily go beyond him in the same course^ and could 
thus gain the car of the assembly^ and acquire an 
habitual ascendancy over it. The smallest of .the evils 
which ensued was, that the ,neop\e grew more and more 
extravagant in its aims, elated with a more presump- 
tuous confidence, more impatient of resistance tc^its 
will, and more furious in itSi resentment against^ those 
who opposed it. A still more pernicious result was, 
that the public affairs were conducted on a false prin- 
ciple, that the real and permanent interests of the whole 
commonwealth were postponed to the apparent and 
temporary advantage of a class, the largest indeed, but 
still only one, which was thus placed in a hostile 
position toward the wealthier citizens, who felt them- 
selves burdened and ag^ieved, and became on that 
account objects of a well-founded distrust, as disaffected 
to a government in which they had so little share, and 
from which they suffered such harsh treatment.^ Even 
in time of peace the rich Athenian was somewhat 
heavily *taxed for the mere amusement of the less 
opulent, under the system of liturgies: the name given 
at Athens to those public services Yhich demanded both 
money and personal attention, and which was often 
accompanied with much trouble and anxiety, from the 
contributor. We will not trespass on a field of anti- 
quarian learning which has been very fully and ably 
explored, to repeat any of tke defiiils belonging to this 
copious subjeet. We shall only observe that the thea- 
trical, musical and gymnastic exhibitiotis, and other 

* A humorous picture of the advantages which poverty enjoyed over 
wealth rt Athens is given by Xenophon in bis Itanquet, iv. 30. under the 

g rson of Chamfidcs (probably a dllfercnt person nom the cousin of 
itias) who had experienced both conditions, having been deprived of his 
properly abroad (t« and of the enjoyiticnt of his estates in Attica 

(rat lyyuta) by the war. I'his h.i8 been treated as a very important testi- 
xnony by several writers who have neglected to mention that at the end 
Charmidcs being asked by his host whether he docs not pray that he may 
never be rich again, answers : ** Ndl so ; 1 am very ready to run the ristL'* 
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recreations connected with the religious festivals, which 
at Athens were more numerous than in any other 
Greek city were all so many occasions on which some 
or other of the wealthy citizens, — according to an order 
determined by the law, which provided for the equable 
distribution of tlie burden, as well as for the perform- 
ance of «the duty 2, — 'v^re responsible, with their purse 
and their time, for some essential part of the entertain- 
ment expected by the people. Yet the weight of this 
impost, though it was sufficient to ^ress sensibly even 
on th(f| largest fortunes, w£A relieved by its graceful and 
liberal form : by the opportunity which it afforded of 
exercising a refined taste, by the emulation excited, the 
applause, and reputation, which* were earned by the 
successful competitors. But the pressure of the war 
taxes, which fell uj)on the rich in various shapes, both 
in the expense of military and naval equipments, and 
in extraordinary pecuniary contributions^, which were 
levied whenever the treasur/ was exhausted, was stiU 
heavier, and was not mitigated by so many alleviating 
circumstances : though undoubtedly the trierarchy was 
not without its honours and advantages, •lo counter- 
balance its cost, cares, and toils. At the same time the 
value of their estates in Attica was greatly reduced by 
the enemy’s ravages, which, in the latter years of the 
war, entirely depriwl them of the enjoyment of their 
landed property.** Their losses were embittered by 
the reflection, that it was not to the public good, but 
cliiefly to the ambition and cupidity of the demagogues, 
that their patrimonies were sacrificed. The motives 
which led such deftiagogues as Cleon to’ promote the 
continuance of war, are manifest enough, and have 
been already'\)ointed out. To the people*of all classes, 
upon a sober view of their own interests, peace should 

* De Rop. Ath. lit cyeuri ivfritg StrXeurfm fl *2 which *must be 

interpretocl bv the previous more moderate statement, aa-ete tulifjuub rSw 

S By the iheciixeu-iet (De Rep. Atb. iii. 4.) and the uvnie^ie. 

* * y , » 

4 Jyvsias irif r»v at}xo . p 108. uri litutiSBUfMum 

S' viv hnfTCt^iTO. * 
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have appeared much more desirable. ^ But they were 

urged to prosecute the contest by a variety of induce- 
ments, which, in every posture of public affairs, fur- 
nished plausible arguments to the advocates of war. It 
was sometimes jealousy of Sparta, sometimes resentment 
against her or her allies, sometimes the prospect of con- 
quests which promised an increase of revenue, that 
afforded a ground for rejecting pacific overtures, or for 
renewing hostilities : and even when the need of peace 
became most pressing, when nothing could be* realbh- 
ably hoped, and the worst i 'as to be feared, froi i war. 
there was still a motive by which the assembly might 
be deterred from sheathing the sword ; and it was of 
such a nature as to appear strongest when all others 
failed. For it was in seasons ot danger and distress 
that suspicions of treasonable designs were most readily 
entertained, and that there was really most reason to 
feel some anxiety for the safety of the constitution 
This indeed seems to hiVe been very early a common 
topic with the demagogues and sycophants ; though we 
do not think the humorous exaggeration of the comic 
poet, from 'Whom we learn this fact-, sufficient ground 
for believing that the people lived in a continual fever- 
ish dread of conspiracies against its liberty.** But a 
vague opinion had at length prevailed, so as to be 
publicly assumed as an ackiiowlcdg^’d truth, that a state 
of war with Sparta was, if not absolutely necessary, at 
least the most favourable to the security of the demo- 
cracy * ; and whoever raised his voice for peace, exposed 
himself to the imputation of oligarchical principles, and 
perhaps of an intention to (Use ti\e negotiation with 
the enemy as a cover for a treasonable correspondence. 
The people vuas thus entangled in a maze.'^ from which 

1 Ari8toph. Pax SIQ. 

• Amtsph. Vespj488 502.-.Eqj 236. 

* We could have wished for some better proof than the passages quoted 
from Aristophanes, for Wachsinuth's assertioii(Il A I 2 p 154) *'the 
people was alw^s dreaming of (oiLspiracies, and the loss of its absolute 
Mwer the words, t/ugo/utum gf the democracy (xocTaAvrir reu hriMu) pro- 
duced a feverish uneasWss 

^ ^ Andoc Tic Pace, o 23 Xtyoun isn itnirctm rea hv,uM^ viseaifsr 

*9 WV gU9tb TSAllflUr IMl 
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it could scarcely be extricated without a violent con-, 
vulsion; the precautions taken to guard against the 
machinations of the disaffected^ tended to increase their 
number and their malignity. 

We have already observed, that the Council of Five 
Hundred, though, according to the design of Solon's 
institution, it was to prepare all the measures which 
passed through the Assembl}(, really exercised very little 
control over its proceedings, because a proposal sent 
(lowfT from the Council might be mbdified at tlie plea- 
sure of| the sovereign bodyi, and it even appears that a 
decree might be first moved in the Assembly, and then 
be sent up to receive the formal sanction of the Council, 
wliich could not be withheld; «or at least that tlie 
Assembly took upon itself to prescribe the subjects 
which the Council should propose in the usual form for 
its deliberation.^ Still there was one important part of 
Solon's constitution which seems hitherto to have re- 
mained almost untouched^: tite business of legislation, 
including the revision of the laws, still continued to be 

* To satisfy the lawwhicli directed that every decree of the assembly 
should bu preceded bv a resolution of the council (sr^e^ohlsv/x*) on the 
subject, It was only held to be necessary, that the Council should make a 
proposition on which the Assembly might deliberate. But the Assembly 
was nut bound simply to ado[>t or reject the proposed measure, Jbut might 
immediately pass a decree of a totally diftereiit nature. To the examples 
of such a proceiHling given by Schocmann (Dc Com. Ath. p.1'8.} from a 
Intel period, may be added that of the decree moved by nuryptolomus 
(Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 37.) in deject opiiositinn to that which had been sent 
down from the council for regulating the trial of the gendlrals after the 
battle of Arginnsa;. 

2 i!)o we diid the Assembly decreeing that the council should bring in a 
proposal {r^oCev\tvo-ettr»t itnviyxtiv) for regulating the proceedings against 
the generals (Xen. Hell. i. 7. 7.) ; and yet, utter it was brought in, it was as 
liable as any other to be rejected or totally altered. 

3 See Vof. ii p. 46. We ought perhaps to have noticcjl that according 

to Wolf’s view (ill his PrUegomtaia to the Oration against Lcptines, 
p. cxxxv.) the business of legitiiation was cominittcil bv Solon to the Coun« 
oil and the Assembly, and was only at a later period tran.fcrred to a section 
of the Heliaca, un;ter the regulations which we have described. That the 
rcver&e of this was the case, appears to us clear, not only IVom the testimo. 
nies adduced by Schocmann (l)e Com. Ath. p 266.) but ftom the whole 
tenor of Athenian history, which shows a perpetual tendency in the 
assembly to enlarge its powers. The new practice of w^ich Dcmdkthenes 
complains, and to which he ascribes the flreoucnt changes of the laws in 
his own day, is evidently no/ithcr than what Wolf considers as the ancient 
instil utiOD. Xenophon indeed, or whoever else is the author ot the treatise 
De Hep. Athen speaks, iii. 2. of deliberations about the enactment of laws, 
as forming a considerable part of the hu-sincss of the council {tk* fiavkfir 
0MktCnr6cu irokket fifAsn ^iit it is not even certain that the 

word is here to be taken in its strict sense. 
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committed to a select body drawn from the Helisea^ 
and it docs not appear that the Assembly had deliber- 
ately attempted to encroach upon its province, though 
it is probable that decrees were sometimes passed, which 
would more properly have been called laws.^ The 
security afforded by this institution against rash inno- 
vations and the excessive multiplication of the laws, 
was indeed extremely valuable, though imperfect. But 
its beneficial effects were in a great measure counter- 
acted by the vicious administration of the la^vs iti*' the 
courts of justice, which introduced uncertaiijty 
confusion into all the relations and transactions of 
private hfc, and contributed more than any other cause 
to the public disasters^ while it corrupted the character 
of the people. Solon, when he regulated the constitu- 
tion of the tribunals, seems to have thought it desirable 
that every citizen of mature age should from time to 
time be called upon to discharge the functions of a 
juror, and to have apiHehendcd no danger from the 
great number of persons who were to be invested with 
them at the same time, but rather to have considered 
this as au additional safeguard against venality and 
fraud. And in fact it was not until near the end of 
the war, that verdicts were obtained by direct bribery : 
a practice which appe«irs to have had its origin in the 
oligarchical associations which began to be formed, or 
to acquire a new character, in that period.- But Solon 
relied on the authority of the magistrates, tlie simplicity 
and notoriety of the laws, and above all on the public 
spirit and pure intentions of the large assemblies whom 
he entrusted with the administiVition of justice. He 
calculated op the state of things which existed in his 
own day, hut which was afterwards entirely changed, 

< Such, according to Xenophon'a description (Hell, i 7 SI.) \ias the 
decreoor Cannonus 

> Diodorus, XIII 64 and Aristotle (in Haipocratlon refer the 

oninn of the practice to Anytus, whose case was probably the first in 
which it was known to have beei|p used At the time when the treatise 
0e Rep Athen was written, the multitude of the lurors was considered 
as a sufficient obstacle to it. Yet acconling to behni iricr's highly probable 
correction ot the passage in 7. the terms iixciiuv and cuvSixxiup were 
4nen already current. 
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Tvhen the judicial duties of tlie presiding magistrates 
became merely formal ; when the numerous body which 
was drawn indiscriminately from aU classes^ and there- 
fore chiefly from the lowest, to decide a cause affecting 
life or property without appeal and without respon- 
sibility, was left wholly to its own discretion, which 
was neither enlightened^ nor controlled by any superior ; 
when the laws became mcv'c multifarious and compli. 
Gated ; but especially when the spirit of the people had 
beguli ts degenerate, had contracted a wrong bias, had 
lost itj early reverence fo^ truth and right, and had 
become capable of sacriflciil|g them to its interest and its 
passions. 

The corruption of the Athenian courts of justice 
probably began with that great extension of their busi. 
ness which took place when the greater part of the allies 
had lost their independence and were compelled to 
resort to Athens for the determination of all important 
causes. At the same time the* increase of wealth and 
the enlargement of commerce, multiplied the occasions 
of litigation at home. The taste of the people began to 
be more and more interested in forensic pfoceedings, 
even before it was attracted toward them by any other 
inducement. The pay of the jurors introduced by 
Pericles strengthened this impulse by a fresh motive, 
which, when Cleon Ivd tripled its amount, acted more 
powerfully, and on a larger class. A considerable 
number of citizens then began to look to the exercise of 
their judicial functions as a regular source both of plea- 
sure and profit. Sevoial very pernicious consequences 
arose from this bent hf iniAd, when it prevailed in the 
majority. It created a prepossession in favour of the 
party who brought his case before the cou£>t, and parti* 
cularly of the persons who most frequently appeared 
there as claimants or accusers. It fosterpd a hshit of 
viewing judicial business as a pastime, and of paying 
more attention to tfie manner in which a cause was 
conducted than to its merits. The tasife of an Athenian 
audience on all literary subjects was correct and fasti* 
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dious ; it was keenly sensible of all the beauties of ex- 
pression^ and could not tolerate any deviation from the 
strictest propriety of language. But among the Athe- 
nians^ as among the Greeks in general, the faculty of 
weighing the force of arguments and evidence was rare, 
and it was little cultivated by the practice of the popular 
tribunals. Even in their best njood the Athenians came 
to the hearing of a cause M»itli a disposition too like that 
with which they took their places at the theatre to com- 
pare the compositidns of rival poets ; and in later ^mes 
at least a skilful advocate snzcd every opporti|nity of 
interspersing his pleading with long poeticd quotations.^ 
Such hearers were easily dazzled by eloquence, and 
when their attention had been diverted from the state 
of the question by the art of the orator, it was never 
recalled to the point at issue by the presiding magistrate, 
whose duties were confined to the preliminaries of the 
trial and the ^reception of the verdict. 

But the prevalence of this frivolous habit was not the 
worst fault of the Athenian courts. In the most im- 
portant class of cases, the criniinal prosecutions, they 
were seldoRi perfectly impartial, and their ordinary bias 
was against the defendant. This general tendency to 
rigour, which appeared both in their verdicts and judg- 
ments, arose, independently of the cause which hn«J been 
alteady mentioned, from the de*»i|<» of exercising their 
power in the manner which rendered it most formidable, 
and which raised the importance of all the individuals 
who shared it.- Even this propensity however was not 
so odious as another motive by which it appears to have 
been frequently seconded, The jUror in the discharge 
of his office did not forget his quality of citizen, and 
was not indifferent to tlie manner in whith the issue of 
a trial might affect the public revenue, and thus he 

^ Si)#hge 1 {Arfu m Sertpiores, p 20 ) obborvos that if we judge from the 
rcmaiUH of the orators we bluuld believe that thn practice did not begin 
much before the ageot *)emo 8 theneb , n large Uass of cases hardly admitted 
of It, and no instances of it areCound eiUier in Lysias and Andoetdes, 
much less could they be exjiectcd in Isdeus But the tabte ot the Athenian 
courts 111 the time of^nstophanes u suthcieritly proved by his allusions in 
the Vf‘p ST*) a 

^ Ue Uip Ath. L 18 Aristoph. Vesp JSk 
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leaned towards decisions which replenished the treasury 
with confiscations and pecuniary penalties, while they 
also served to terrify and humble the wealthy class, 
which be viewed with jealousy and envy. It was more 
especially in trials for political offences that these mo- 
tives most frc(piently co-operated in their full force to 
the defendant’s ruin. A large fortune was both an ob- 
ject of cupidity, and of *itsclf raiseil a suspicion of dis- 
affection toward the democracy, which was sufheient to 
cove «najpy defects in the evidence byought against the 
possessor, unless he could show that he had reduced his 
income l>y voluntary and liberal sacrifices for the public 
Ixinefit. This iniquitous prejudice was not only the 
cause of many unjust sentences, but subjected the rich 
to a kind of persecution, which w^as continually threaten, 
ing their peace, even if it did not actually assail them. 
For on this notorious temiier of the courts uras grounded 
the pow'er of the infamous sycophants who lived by 
extortion, and generally singlet** out, as the objects of 
their attacks, the opulent citizens of timid natures and 
quiet habits, wlio were both unable to plead for them- 
selves, and shrank from a public appearance. Such 
persons might indeed procure the aid of an advocate, 
but they commonly thought it l)etter to purchase the 
silence of the informer — unless they could shelter 
themselves by such an expedient as that which Socrates 
suggested to his friemf Crito^ — than to expose them- 
selves to the risk and the certain inconvenience of a 
trial. The resident aliens were not exempt from this 
annoyance ; and, though they were not objects of fear 
or jealousy, they were,,place^l Tinder many disadvantages 
in a contest with an AtheniaJi prosecutor.^ But the 
noble and affluejit citiz(*ns of the subject states, above 
all, hatl reason to tremble at the thought of Tieing sum- 
moned to Athens, to meet any of the charges which it 

$ • 

» See above, p VJS. It is not clc*ar that the thoi^ht was new, but the 
exfiedient (Mtinot have been i<*ry fioiiuontly employ^ before. 

* Cleon in Ar]bto])h, Equ. .147. •>cems to ftr.-it thc*nianagenicnt of a cau«e 
againtit an alien ns the easieht kind of prarlirc in which a rising sycophant 
usually acquired the rucliniuits nt his .iit — n” rw iixlSior Street xxrk 

iincu /MTOixw . . . uou Suvatre; tTi/xi X^yt>A 
VOL. JV. Q 
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was easy to devise against them^ and to connect with an 
imputation of hostile designs or disloyal sentiments, and 
were ready to stop the mouths of the orators with gold.^ 
The states themselves might often find it necessary to 
gain the protection of a powerful demagogue against 
the oppressive demands of the sovereign city^ as we 
know Cleon was once bribed 1^ some of the islanders to 
exert his influence to rehrve them from an extraordi- 
nary impost: and the commanders of the Athenian 
squadrons, especiUly those who were employed col- 
lecting contributions fronv the allies, had ui|6ounded 
opportunities of enriching themselves by the terror which 
their presence inspired. 

There is no roonp for doubt as to the existence of the 
evils and vices we have been describing, though the 
most copious information we possess on the subject is 
drawn not from purely historical sources, but from the 
dramatic satires of Aristophanes. But there may still 
be a question as to the^measure of allowance to be made 
for comic exaggeration, or political prejudices, in the 
poet ; and it seems probable that tlie colours in which 
he has pointed his countrymen are in some respects too 
dark. If we should be willing to believe that the peo- 
ple, ifistead of being blinded by the demagogues, acted 
on a Turkish system toward them, and connived at 
their peculation and extortion ix the prospect of after- 
wards reaping the fruits of their crimes while it punished 
the delinquents we should still require stronger evi- 
dence to satisfy us, that what we have considered merely 
as a bias which perverted the administration of justice, 
was accompanied with a^distifict consciousness of its 
nature and*tendency, and that the Athenian courts in , 
all their proceedings deliberately ob^ed the foulest 
motives, and must be looked upon as dens of robbery 
and murder. That the mass of the people had not 
sunk to this degree of depravity may we think be in- 

1 Pax G22. ntw ii xct) trXeuncuet uw 

a oiWtemr. tDf 9(9^01 TO, , . M di... ta* t»St» auobtietf 

90 rr fi,*, 

< Anstoph. Eq. 111? foil. 
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ferred from the grief, and indignation 'which it is re- 
corded to have shown on some occasions^ where it had 
been misled into an unjust sentence^ by which it stained 
itself with innocent blood : as Callixenus^ who howev^ 
was not worse than other sycophants^ though he was 
among those who returned after the expulsion of the 
Thirty, asd enjoyed thg benefit of the amnesty, died, 
universally hated, of hunger^ This conclusion will be 
confirmed by facts which we shall soon have to relate. 
The .tAhiNiian character had undoubtedly been much 
corrupted by the influence ^ the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances to which the virtue of a nation was ever 
exposed, which may perhaps all be traced to the first 
signal breach of faith and justice by which the contri- 
butions of the allies had been diverted into the Athe- 
nian treasury ; but still the portrait in which Parrhasius 
endeavoured to represent the lights and shades with 
which it was singularly chequered, was probably not 
less applicable to the people in \his than in any other 
stage of its history : if it was fickle, passionate, often 
unjust, it was still always capable of mercy and pity ; a 
compound of generosity and meanness, and ^of num- 
berless other contrasts, which by turns excited regard 
and indignation, admiration and contempt in die be- 
holder.l 

The danger with wl|ich the state had been threatened 
by the disastrous event of the Sicilian expedition had, 
as we have seen, awakened a spirit of more sober 
reflection, which appeared not only in the measures im- 
mediately adopted for the public safety, but in the 
patience with which the people afterwards listened to 
, proposals for a reform of the constitution, and submitted 
to that limitation of the democracy which was retained ^ 
after the oligarchy of the Four Hundred had been over- 
thrown. But the calamitous issue of the Tj^ar, the suf- 
ferings of the siege, and of the terril^ period which 

1 Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 10 . Pinxit et Demon AtMnienaium argumen^o 
quoquG ingenioso. Volebat namque varium, iracundutS, injustum, incon- 
stantom, eundemqtie exorabilein rleingiitem, misericordem, excelsuia 
gloriosuin, Jiumilem, ferocem, Aigacemque» ec omnia •imul ostendera. 

Q 2 
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ensued^ were still more adapted to direct general at ten. 
tion toward the causes of these evils^ and to produce an 
earnest inquiry after a remedy for the inward disorders 
out of which they had mainly arisen. And accordingly 
after the expulsion of the Thiity there was not wanting 
in the body of the people a strong ilisposition to profit 
by past experience^ to coricQt abuses^ and» to guard 
against their recurrence.! Perhaps if the past could 
have bten really buried in oblivion, or tlie feelings 
which it excited* could have been pcrfectly^raliSyed, it 
ndght not have been difficvilt to devise measu^'s which 
would have secured a better state of things for the fu- 
ture, without either the sacrifice of liberty, or any ma- 
terial cncroachineiit*on pojiular rights. Tlic immediate 
source of the evil, as seems to have been almost univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, lay in the predominance of 
the demagogues and sycophants.^ To prevent the 
revival of their sw'ay, it w^ould have been necessary 
above all things to refiim the constitution of the courts 
of justice, and at least to give pioperty so much weight 
in them, as would have sufficed to countei balance the 
influence* of mercenary motives. Another safeguard 
against popular levity would have been obtained, if the 
qualification lequired for admission to the Council had 
been newly regulated on a like principle, anil its pre- 
rogatives enlarged, so as to cnaljc it more efficaciously 
to direct the proceedings of the Assembly. If to such 
measures had been addeil some provision for the more 
economical application of the public revenue, and for 
compelling the poorer citizens to resort to pursuits of 
honest industry for tlieiF subsistence, the Assembly 
might perhaps have been safely left in possession of its ^ 
ancient functions. The goveriiinent Would then have 
become a polity, while it would have preserved one of 
thcfinost essential and most valued characters of a pure 
democracy. 

m 

• Lysias Tt*# hvijt x»T pt 174. iranv r,hvi ipetytfov ia-r/Vf fth rout 

itoixue 9o?iTtu9U V6V’ S/'/bC9igfxn» ytyUTeci htx 3. rfii/f it 

yn itj/MxgxTtet nx'^trtvtTcte xursOTt). 
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Chanpfes of this kind might perhaps have been prac- 
ticable if there had been wisdom and virtue enough in 
the leading men to make a patriotic use of the oppor- 
tunity for salutary innovation which presented itself at 
the close of the war. But after the revolution which 
has been descrilied in the preceding chapter, the time 
for such lin attempt hawl gone by. 'i'he people had 
been taught that the worst aUises of the old democracy 
were light in comparison with the excesses of an oligar- 
chical dylhisty. Their experience in the artifices of the 
oligarchical faction led then# to consider every limitation 
of their political privileges as a step toward the bondage 
from which they had just escaped.^ To part with any 
portion of their power, and especially to transfer it to 
the class to which their late oppressors belonged, would 
at this juncture have been deemed the height of frenzy. 
The first condition of future prosperity, even in the 
judgement of upright and enliglitened men, was to keep 
the old constitution entire : the second, to restore it to 
its primitive purity, and to adopt such precautions as 
were consistent with its safety, against the abuses which 
had crept into its practice. Such appears to liave been 
the tone and the feeling which prevajled for some time 
after the civil war. The termination of the Anarchy — 
as tlie year of the Thirty was called, to mark that the 
Archon was not legalljs appointed — was to be the be- 
ginning of a new period, a jeign of law and order, 
under which the pests which had long afflicted and dis- 
honoured the commonwealth were never to be seen 
again. Nor w^ere these mere empty professipns accom- 
panied by no attempt Vo c^rry them into effect. The 
sincerity of the people’s intentions manifested itself, if 
not in the most judicious manner, yet by Several un- ^ 
equivocal proofs. 

The first object of public attention was athe state of 
the laws. Nicomachqs, as we have sc^, had not com- 
pleted his task, before it was iifterrujned^ by the estab- 

^ As L^rurgus says, e. T<co( r. p. xac2 tJiirif rite 

KCi rats t^bat/e vm rev Sri/tMn 

Q 3 
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lishment of the oligarchy. Notwithstanding the services 
which he had rendered to the oligarchical faction in the 
case of Cleophon, he had been compelled by the Thirty 
to quit Athens, and had returned with the companions 
of Thrasybulus. One of the first measures of the re- 
stored Assembly was to pass a decree, on the motion of 
one Tisameiius,^ who, like Nuomachus, had! filled the 
office of a public scribe, v^hich, — after declaring that 
the Athenians were henceforth to be governed ^ their 
hereditary institutions, and would retain ncfc‘ ^y the 
laws of Solon, but his weights and measures, together 
with the statutes of Draco which had been heretofore in 
use — directed that a legislative committee, to be ap. 
pointed by the Codncil, should examine the existing 
laws, and should propose any changes which they might 
think proper. These alterations or additions, which 
were to be published within a month, were then to be 
submitted to the ina|;tcction of the Council and of 
another legislative body appointed by a more popular 
mode of election,'^ and it was expressly provided that 
any private citizen, who thought he could offer useful 
suggestions, might assist them with his counsels. The 
whole code, when passed, was to be transcribed on the 
walls of a portico which had been before used for this 
purpose. The newly awakened reverence for antiquity 
which breathes through the decree, was still more 
strongly expressed by another clause, which directed 
that, when ^e laws should have been enacted, the coun. 
cil of Areopagus should watch over them, and see that 

t 

' AndocidM, Myst. p. 11. The dAcriptidh which the orator gives of the 
decrees which were passed on the subject of the new legislation, does not 
perfectly tally 'Arith that of Tisamenus, which is afterwards inserted at « 
length. Andoeides seems to speak only of alteratioijp and omissions which 
were found necessary ; Tisamenus of additions to the old laws. The law 
of Oiocles cited by Demosthenes, Timorr. p. 713., repeats the most import, 
ant provisions of the decree of Tisamenus— for the vI/mm li ir(i Ev»?it/icu 
n6t¥iif are no other than those of Solon— and only adds a 

clause as to the d^e flrom which those passed after the archonship of 
l^uclides were to comH^nto force • 

* Andoc. Myst pi in •/ VfJlMircu tS ntratzlrw tvs tl ittuAreu iTXovn. 
This reminds us of that use of the word ^miAtTeu which is said by an 
ancient grammarian to have been peculiar to Xenophon, and which 
hchneider considers as the only^rgument, which he is not able to get rio 
of, for attributing the treatise De 11 A. to nun. Xenophon, vol. vi, p. 95. 
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the magistrates carried them into execution. The 
Areopagus^ which^ since its authority had been reduced 
by Ephialtes^ had discharged its remaining functions in 
great obscurity, though it had maintained its ancient 
character of strict probity and sober judgement had 
again begun to attract notice during the siege by some 
steps — the precise nati^re of which is not explained by 
Lysias from whom we learn* the fact — for the public 
safety .2 It was however probably not so much on ac- 
couni^Kthe zeal it had displayed dn this occasion, as 
with the view of bringing^he constitution back as far 
as possA)le to its ancient form, that it was now invested 
with this indbiinitc power. In the mean while it seems 
that a different body, consisting ol twenty persons, ap- 
parently resembling the kind of privy council which 
was created after the Sicilian expedition, was appointed 
with extraordinary authority as guardians of the public 
peace and safety, until the work of legislation should be 
completed.*^ Tliat the laws iif their new form might 
be a perpetual monument of the epoch at which they 
were restored, it was ordered on the motion of Archinus 
that they should be written with the enlargecf or Ionian 
alphabet, which, in Solon's time, had not come into use 
in Attica, and was now first employed in state docu- 
ments. Hence the archonship of Euclides, w];iich fol- 
lowed the Anarchy, i^ memorable in a literary, as well 
as in a pohtical point of view. 

AVTiether the legislators proceeded with their task so 
rapidly as the decree enjoined, is not certain ; but at 
least the transcription of the laws appears^ to have oc- 
cupied a longer tim(^ thair had been expected, and we 
learn, not without surprise, that this delay *was imputed 
to NicomachuA: that he was again entrusted with th^ 

s In the Memorab in. ‘j. SO Socrates asks Pericles the younger, firbt 
whether he is not aware, that the Aicnpagus is compoiM of citizeii« who 
have under(;one the legal utiny then proceeds to 

inquire ; urOa oS* whs ^ ^ 

n i/xetf xet) ttxyrx i^trmvas • Ov 

iW, rsvTMr ^ ^ 

* Eratusth. p l^S vne *v xxyx /9«uX^» 

^ \ II doc. %fvst p 11 xtit’xs iixotrit rourcug itti/MkurOcu rrg 

rsAMf,, we at el veyw nCtnir, 
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office which he had discharged so ill before, and that he 
again abused it for his own advantage. He liad filled 
it more than a year*, when he was called to account by 
a client of Lysias, from whose oration we derive our 
knowledge of his history. The orator chafgos him 
both with wilful tardiness and with arbitrary interpola- 
tions, committed not only before^ but since the'Anarchy. 
But the only instance he Fientions as belonging to the 
latter period, is one in which Niconiachus was not 
personally interested, and wliich he seems to Kave been 
really to vindicate rather thafi to deny. lie had ^hanged 
the sura allotted by Solon for the public sacrifices from 
three to nine talents, and thus, according to the orator, 
had wantonly increas'd the burdens of the state, at a 
juncture when the treasury was unable to meet the 
most pressing demands, 'risaraenus, though not in- 
volved in the accusation, is mentioned with contemptu- 
ous indignation as a colleague of Nicoinjichus. AVe 
cannot ascertain the real state of the case; but it is 
hardly possible to believe that the publication of the 
laws ivas so long delayed. Perhafis after tlie rest had 
been passt'd, Niconiachus may still have been engaged 
in the transcription of those which related to sacred 
things. * However tliis may be, when the neiv code was 
finiidiedc other enactments were annexed to it, for the 
])urpose of guarding it from infringement and abuse. 
The magistrates were forbidden in any case to make use 
of an unwritten law. The law was declared to be of 
higher authority than the decrees of the Council and the 
Assembly : .and no law was hereafter to be passed af- 
fecting a single individual,^ excc^^it by a majority of 
fiOOO secret votes. Among the indications afforded by 
these legislative proceedings of the spirit of the times. 


* Lytia". Nicoif . p. 183, speaks first of a tp^m of six years, and then of a 
term ot tour years, t^irinj? which Ni'oniaehiib retained his office, though 
it had been limited to inoiitlis. It seems clear that tlio four years are 
included in the six, wfiiN. were made iim by the time which hatf clapotnl 
since the \naiciiy to the date of the trial. \Vachsmuth (i. y. sri*).) supposes 
tliat both tlie tour months and the six vears lii'Kan after the Anarchy ; but 
piis seems inronsiiiteiit with the psiiiiiest allusions of the S|K’ech (iy 2uo<« 
srsir i,i/i nii St fiiros SaSixcc, tckAkvtms andCACurs. p. 185.). 
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may be mentioned the revival of the law which had 
l)een first proposed by Pericles, but had either been 
repealed for his sake, or had fallen into disuse, for li- 
miting the franchise to the children of Athenian pa- 
rents^ ; and a new decree, whicli "was inscribed on a 
pillar in the Council chamlier-, and wJiich, if it had been 
passed at any other time, would liavc been a monument 
of extravagant folly, and of ^'itrocious injustice : it au- 
thorised any one who discovered another to be aiming 
at tyrafii?y, or at llie Mibversion of* democracy, or at 
any kind of treachery towajil the state, to kill him with 
impunit!^ : and it seems that the citizens all took an 
oath to exercise this dreadful licence** : a measure w'hich 
cannot be defended, but wliich seL%ns to have been cal- 
culated more for a temporary impression on the public 
mind tlian for ]>crmanent force. 

I'lie zeal witli wliich the people was animated for the 
maintenance of the laws ^howed itself more especially 
in the temper w'ith which the* courts of justice con- 
tinued for some lime to receive impeachments brought 
against the authors of illegal propositions. In such 
cases the words of the law whicli was alledg<?d to have 
been infringed, were scrupulously weighed, and a very 
minute violation of its letter w^as sufiicient to ttirn the 
verdict against the defendant.^ A signal exiynple of 
tills severity occurred |i<)t long after the Anarchy. Ly- 
sias, by his sufferings, his services, and his talents, 
might fairly claim the honour of the Athenian fran- 
cliise^, which had been so often bestowed on worthless 
objects. Tlirasybulus himself niovt'd a decn^c for so 
rewarding him, whiclf wasVarried. The proposal was 

• 

* See Vo*. 111 . p Ir?. It wa-i rovivnd hv Ari«»tophon the Azonian. 

* Lvciirg (• I.<'ocr j) loi iv tw SovX’-uTY.fitii l"iis was a reflnc«« 

ment upon the anciLiit law oi tit* i*>un. wliiih was it ^c^lbod on a column 
in tiont of the CuunciUchainlicr (b vn toZ /Sou? 

Andoi iclos, \I>sf. p l‘i.), and is artnhiited hy Aiuloeidfs|o Solon, rit only 
ptuvided that whocier should bear oline in the citv^hen di'inocracy was 
abolished, iiiij'ht be killed wjth iinpinntv, and tlv^ the slajcr should be 
icwaifleil with the pnijierfvoi theduea^l. 

^ ’E-^fl^rxyro »xt uuterxv. . 

* Kschines Ctes p M 

' lie sr>oaksof his own menfe. Do AHistoph. Bon. p, 155, ra r?ii rt 
i/A r Qov trXEiirrx iyxOx t raiv^xoios 
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perhaps suddenly suggested to him^ and^ confiding in 
the acknowledged merits of Lysias^ and the favour of 
the Assembly^ he thought it unnecessary to procure the 
preliminary vote of the Council^ which the law re- 
quired. On this ground he was impeached by Archi- 
nus of Cocle^ his personal friend^ the companion of his 
exile^ who had himself propose, d the recompence which 
which was conferred on hi]^ and the partners of his en- 
terprise against Phyle. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that Arckinus entertained any ill-wiJ/^ward 
Lysias : but he took the lei\^d in the new measures, and 
perhaps thought that such an example of jealous vigi- 
lance in behalf of the laws might produce a salutary 
effect. ThrasybuluSj or at least his decree, was con- 
demned, and Lysias lost the franchise, which he never 
recovered.^ 

Archinus, and all the other true friends of the people, 
laid great stress on the religious observance of the am- 
nesty, which they perceived to be absolutely necessary 
to the peace and safety of the commonwealth. With- 
out it the sycophants would have found such an ample 
field for tLe exercise of their nefarious craft, that they 
would probably have kindled another civil war, or have 
given occasion for Spartan interference. Beside the 
oath which was taken by all the citizens, and by each of 
the councillors and the jurors injtheir official capacity, 
to fulfil the compact made with the party of the city, 
one of the new laws provided that no criminal proceed- 
ings which had been instituted before the archonship of 
Euclides, should be revived, though judgments given in 
civil actions'remained in forte.^ iTo this law Archinus 
added another, which enabled a citizen who should be 
charged with any offence which was covered by the 
ikmnesty, to bar the indictment, by a plea which, if es- 
tabli^ed, su^ected the prosecutor to a heavy penalty.* ** 
These enactraeM^ however would not of themselves 

* X. Vit Lyfllas. JE^^shincs Ctes. p. S2. 

* Andoc. My«r. p. 1V{. 

* Inocraten c. Calliio. p. 971. 
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prove anything more than the aim of their authors ; 
unless the spirit of the people supported them, they 
could never have been more than a dead letter. We 
have however the highest authority to prove that on 
the whole the amnesty was faithfully observed: for 
Xenophon, in a passage of his history which was pro- 
bably written several years after the event which it re- 
lates, says that the two piu’ties continued to live in 
concord together, and that which had triumphed to 
abide ^ its oaths.^ And this tesifimony is confirmed 
by a remarkable fact, wh^h Xenophon indeed did not 
think ^orth recording, but which is well attested^, and 
seems a striking indication of the excellent temper 
which prevailed for some time in the popular Assembly, 
as well as in the courts of justice. We may the more 
safely use it for this purpose, because it is so treated by 
Isocrates, who, though not more prepossessed in favour 
of democratical government than Xenophon, repeats his 
assertion on this subject in still stronger and more ex- 
plicit language. The Spartans, who soon began to 
regret the part they had taken in composing the discord 
of the Athenian factions, were not prevellted by the 
distress which followed the Anarchy, from demanding the 
reimbursement of the 1 00 talents which thej^ had ad- 
vanced to the party of the city, for the purpose of over- 
powering that which^was now predominant ; and when 
payment was delayed, they backed their application 
with threats. They indeed might consider this as 
a debt of the state, and their claim as not at all affected 
by the recent revolution ; but at Athens it could not 
but be viewed in a Arery \lifFerent light. There it was 
natural, perhaps reasonable, certainly consistent with the 
ordinary maxims of all Greek factions, to treat it asj_ 
transaction which only concerned the defeated party, 
and to compel those who had received fihe subsidy, or 

* Hell il. the end. , . ^ 

s Hobidc Isocrates and Demosthenes |Leptiiv,<I. 460) Aristotle appears to 
allude to it Pol. iii. ]. where he ha\8: rutet 

TflTi 4 wiktf . sTir «T*» ^ nfantiot y mreu itiiM. 

K^atnet ^ r«ri yatf svr. r« gvuCtXcuii MOi fiwXttrmi iioiXuo', mt mi 
AXAcs TwI rv^rvac/ 
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for whose benefit it was intended, to refund it. And 
this was the course ])roposed by many speakers, in an 
assembly which was held to deliberate on the subject. 
The treasury was at this time, as we have seen, reduced 
so low, that it could not furnish funds for domestic ex- 
penses, which were accounted most indispensable, and 
that the satisfaction of the Berotians — though the small 
debt duo to them, if the individuals who contracted it 
were unable to discharge it, should ^ on every ground of 
policy, justice, honour, and gratitude, have bcerf adopted 
by* the state, and have been preferred to the claims of 
Sparta — had been hitherto postponed at the 'risk of 
hostilities with a fonnidahle neighbour. Nevertheless 
for the sake of concOrd the Assembly charged itself 
with the repayment of the 100 talents, and decreed that 
they should be raised by an extraordinary general con- 
tribution.l 'restimony, little less forcible, to the good 
faith of the peo])le was tacitly gi\en by several of the 
worst tools of the oligarchy, who, though stained with 
innocent blood, and objects of universal abhorrence, re- 
mained at Athens, as we learn from a contemporary 
orator^, relying on the amnesty, and enjoying its pro- 
tection. 

But Both Xenophon and Isocrates were aware that 
their assertions as to the fidelity nith which the amnesty 
was observed were true only in a g meral sense, and did 
not wish them to be interpreted with such rigour as to 
exclude all exceptions or limitations. Their mean- 
ing can only have been, that the victorious party adhered 
to its engagements as closely as it was reasonable to 
expect under such circumstancps,** or at least so as to 
prove that the prevailing disposition vras on the side of 
^peace and coiicord. ^ Their full knowledge of the real 

^ Demosth. Lept. p. 460. toit BUfAcr gvtimnyMiv, Isocr. Areoii; p. SS25. 

mMtiv rRvia-eirSeu itTeiianv. 

s Andocides, Myst. i 1:1 

^ Thu Athuniau aninc' *y has perhaps acquirctl a little more celebrity 
than It is entitled to It Jflurcfi only in the express relerence to past 
causes of aniinositv tlie oath of conconi, which, as uc leain from a 
passage of the Memorabilia, was taken jn every Greek cUy. Socrates is 
there made to say (iv. 4. 16.', ireiA-(fX^y p ^ 'KxXuh vo/jtce^zuTCUt rii/s 
ofiMviftO-int fttu iiMuovn rei* o^»n revrev. There 
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State of the case gives the greater weight to their testi- 
mony. It would have Iwen extravagant to suppose it 
possible that all traces of the past struggles should be at 
at once effaced, all injuries forgiven, all resentments 
appeased, or that ])rivate passions should not give rise to 
many attempts, wliich could scarcely be all unsuccessful, 
to violate the public compact. I'liere were numbers 
who had personal wrongs to revenge. The sycophants 
of the former period had been thinned, but not exter- 
minauv^V by the 'fhitty ; many of tlui'sc who had escaped 
returned among the otlier ^yxiles with the merit of their 
recent -ufterings ; and, if they needed any new i!iduce- 
ment, might be driven by poverty into their old pursuits. 
The finances were also in such a ^>tate, that it was more 
difficult than ever for those who depended for most of 
their enjoyments, if not for subsistence, on the revenue, 
to be indifferent as to the issue of a cause by which the 
treasury might be relieved. And wc find hut too abun- 
dant evidence in contcinj)orary authors, more esj)ccially 
in the works of Lysias, of the pernicious operation of all 
these causes. 

Lysias himself was, like Antiphon, an ajlvocate by 
profession, whose pen was at the service of every suitor. 
His practice was very large, his style highly gdmired, 
and his skill, as well as his good fortune, must have been 
great, if out of orations which he composed two 
only were unsuccessful. Those which have been preserved 
almost all relate to the period following the Anarchy; and 
they show that, if the oaths and the Jaws I)y which the 
amnesty was guarded were not formally broken, they were 
sometimes eluded, £L)id that the sycophaifts began by 
degrees to lift up their heads again. Amonc them is one 
which was deliyered by Lysias himself, anil wdiich seems 
directly to violate the amnesty. It is an accusation df 
Eratosthenes, who had arrested his brother Polemarchus, 
but had remained at Athens with Phido, *after his other 

werp probably many states where tlic oath^* wasaleas errupulously ob- 
served than at Atliens., though the temptation to violate it was nuwherj 
so great 
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colleagues had retired to Eleusis^ and at the peace did 
not think it necessary to leave the city. He relied^ it 
appears^ chiefly on his connection with Theramenes^ 
who was now considered hy many as a martyr for the 
cause of freedom^ and on the general moderation which, 
notwithstanding his participation in the atrocious mea- 
sure through which Lysias lost Ips brother, he had shown 
in his office. Though his,jlefence is, us usual, antici- 
pated, we find no intimation that he either had pleaded, 
or meant to avail thimself of the amnesty. •'57' seems 
therefore that this prosecution was treated as an inquiry, 
to which, by the express terms of the agreement, as it 
is reported by Andocides the Thirty and the Eleven, 
if they desired to loturn to Athens, were still liable. 
Another oration, which, though the prosecution for which 
it was composed was not instituted by Lysias himself, 
must be regarded as describing his own views and feelings, 
calls for justice against the informer Agoratus, to whose 
villany it imputes a greftt share in producing the recent 
calamities. But Agoratus, notwithstanding the services 
he had done to the oligarchy, had, like Nicomachus, 
found himself obliged to fly from Athens under the 
Thirty, and only returned with Thrasybulus. He was 
expected to allege his exile as a proof of his patriotism; 
he also pretended to a share in the assassination of Phry- 
nichus, which indeed according tq,the existing law was 
a praiseworthy act ; and the speaker takes pains to divest 
him of this merit ; but h^ likewise claimed the benefit 
of the amnesty ; and this last plea is only met by an 
attempt to show that none but the party of the city are 
entitled to 'it : a distinction wh'ch seems manifestly 
contrary to tl\e spirit and purpose of the measure, and 
may more easily be excused in Lysias thfin defended on 
’^^neral grounds. The charge brought against Nico- 
machps included some points of hi/t conduct in the period 
after the Anarchy, but the main m-ound of accusation 
was the aid whichSlje had afforded to the oligarchical 

* De Mybt p. rSv 

fton tuii rSf ivitxck' S; itw tOtXti t&Oufcte iiiwtu r^( 
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party in the proceedings against Cleophon. On the 
other hand we find that Nicomachus had charged the 
prosecutor^ who had staid at Athens during the govern- 
ment of the Thirty, with having been one of the Four 
Hundred. 

Another cause in which Lysias was employed by the 
prosecutor relates to a npich more celebrated person. It 
was the son of Alcibiades whp was charged with a breach 
of military discipline. The merits of the case are doubt, 
ful, ax.<I%are of little importanc€| for, our present pur- 
pose ; but the speech illus^i^ates some of the prevailing 
delects jf the Athenian administration of justice, as well 
as the state of public feeling. The speaker avows that 
his motive is hereditary and persorHl enmity toward the 
defendant ; he enters into a history of his early life, 
which, unless it is a tissue of gross falsehoods, proves 
that he resembled his father chiefly in some of his worst 
vices ; but is wholly irrelevant to the proper question : 
and he dwells at some length On the political ofiences of 
the elder Alcibiades, as a ground for condemning the 
son. We learn from one of the allusions, that the young 
man, when a child, was in danger of being involved in 
the same sentence witli his father, by the fury of the 
people, or the malice of the adverse faction^, and that, 
among the reports which were spread about the causes 
of the disaster of Ailgos-potami, one attributed it to the 
treachery of Alcibiades, no less than to that of Adiman- 
tus. The speaker adopts thi^ calumny as an unques- 
tionable fact; and thus contrives to represent him as 
a main author of the late calamities, and as deserving 
a share of the hatrecj due> to the Thirty. It appears 
however likewise, that the name of Alcibiades was still 
popular enough^ to serve with many as a screen for the 
failings of his son. " ^ 

Though we cannot trust the title of an oration which is 
attributed to Lysias against Andocides, we have one still 

> Alcib i. p 141. C7t xeut .... roujCkrfif iXiygy 

Tiff tviucet Ibocr. pe Big p. oinrat ri Im y,yniit 

rri9 rtS TttTfOff sriW r#v fffitUMrof tig x/vSvvav xxriarnjPf and be pro- 
ceeds to say that he waa banibheu while yet a boy by the Thirty. 
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left in which Aiidocides pleaded his own cause in answer 
to the same charge, and it is from this defence that we 
learn some of the most important facts in his own history, 
as well as many others which throw light on that of the 
times. He had been released from prison after the 
information with ^\hich he had allayed the popular 
ferment in the aftair of the Hermes-busts. Jlut some 
time after, notwithstanding the assurance of impunity 
which he had recpived, he was branded with ignominy 
by a decice which, excluded him from the agorit«irnd the 
temples — in other words from the civil and religious 
privileges of a citizen. Residence at Athens wap insup- 
portable under such privations, and he w'ent abroad, and 
in the course of his ^travels visited almost evei y corner 
of the Giecian world, Sicily, Italy, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia — where at the couit of Archelaus he renewed 
the hereditary connection between his family and the 
Macedonian kings — Ionia and (’yprus, where he also 
gained the favour of the king of Citium, ac(‘onUng to some 
later authors by a vety nefaiious aclionh bnt afterwards 
lost it again, and was forced to leave the island. >rhile 
the AtheUan fleet lay at Samos, he made use of his 
interest with Archelaus to prorurc some na\al stores 
which ijt wante I from Macedonia, hoping, as he says, to 
conciliate the good-w’ill of his countr) men, but when 
he proce*eded to Athens, not having heard of the i evolu- 
tion which had happened there, to claim the reward of his 
services, he was arrested ‘by the Four Hundred at the 
instance of Pisander, and narrowly escaped with his 
life. Nevertheless, after the restoration of demociacy, 
he applied Without success f<y th^ lepeal of the igno- 
minious decree, and was again forced to retire into 
exile, from jwhich he did not return before the expul- 
"^lon of the Thiity. ITe now began again to take an 
active part in public affairs, hut was twice called upon 
to defend hin^clCAg^iii^t a criminal infoimation grounded 
on the decice whls;h hack deprived ‘hi in of his civil pri- 

• Ihf* ;ibrIuction a aiii(rhttT of Aristulos 'shp must l)a\e been a 
jrrinil Ciu^htpr at lo.ibr) whom he la *< 11(1 to ha\c »old to the king of 
Citium, see bluitcr LicL Anduc, 
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vileges. It is to the second of these occasions that his 
speech refers. 

The accusation comprised several heads^ and it was 
set on foot by several persons, who on various causes 
were his private enemies. Foremost among them was 
the wealthy and profligate Callias, the chief of the noble 
family wMch possessed 4;he hereditary superintendence 
of the Klcusinian mysteries,* and who himself at this 
time filled the office of Torebbearer. If we may be- 
lieve A^tiocidcs, Callias was provoked by the resistance 
which he experienced fron» him in a most iniquitous 
attempt,^ and had not only suborned a sycophant named 
Cephisius to lay the information, but had forged another 
charge against him, of a breach of & sacred law relating 
to the sanctuary called the Elcu&inium. With them 
were associated some persons who bore him a giudge^ 
because he had thwarted them in their contract for a part 
of tlie revenue, out of which they had been used to make 
an fcormous profit. What is certain is, that the greater 
part of the oration is taken up in the vindication of his 
own conduct in the affair which caused his dis^^ace, and 
with the arguments by which he claims the Benefit of 
the amnesty. He urges, that if a verdict should he given 
against him, the same principle would apply td a vast 
number of citizens who were now living in secure reliance 
on the public faith, notwithstanding political offences 
much greater than those with which he was charged, 
and among thorn to one of his accusers who had hetm a 
member of the council under the Thirty. " Make this 
precedent,” he says, and every one of tj)is nunibiT 
will be in danger, either frdm private enemies, or from 
sycophants, who will start up in crowds.” • It was in 
the third year aSter his return that this cause was tried 
and if this language shows the evil which was then thicaU 
ening the public peace, it also cleaily imyli^sthat itilind 
not yet risen to any ^considerable height. The issue 
of this trial was in favour of Aftdog ies, who remained, 
as we shall see, several yeais longer at ^hens. 

It would be easy, but superfluous, to accumulate 

VOL. iv. R 
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and illustrations on this head. We will only 
tiotic^ two^l^r three examples^ drawn from the works of 
LysiM^ which indicate that the evil was on the increase^ 
and the spirit of sycophancy growing bolder. One of 
his clients is obliged to defend himself from a charge^ 
which^ so far as we can judge from the speech^ applied 
to him only in common with dl the citizens*who had 
remained in the city during the Anarchy. He rests his 
defence partly on the innocence of his life^ and the 
liberal use which* he had made of his fortdffij and 
partly on the amnesty^ and concludes with the re- 
. markable expressions : we (the party of tlfe city) 
think it just that you should abide by your covenants 
and oaths with all your fellow-citizens. Still when we 
see the guilty punished^ remembering^ your past wrongs^ 
we think you excusj^ble: but when your vengeance 
falls on the innocent and the guilty without distinction, 
all are reduced to the same state of insecurity and dis- 
trust."^ In another speech^ which was delivered 'at 
least thirteen years after the Anarchy^, we find Ergocles, 
a friend ^pf Thrasybulus, charged with having urged 
him to a treasonable enterprise on the ground of the 
danger which threatened him and his friends from the 
sycophants; and we observe with surprise, that one 
who is 'Using the words of Lysias, {hrows out an in- 
timation, that Thrasybulus had listened to this advice, 
and had perhaps only been prevented by his death from 
sullying his reputation by an act of open rebellion.*^ 

We learn from the same authority, how greatly die 
evil was aggravated by the poverty of the state and of 
individuals, which was but slowly* relieved, and while it 
whetted pri^'ate rapacity, sharpened the rigour of the 
4ribunals iii all cases affecting the inter /sts of the trea- 
sury. And its effects were no less visible in the Council 
thanfin the coiirts of justice, though here perhaps the 
immediate cau% was not so muej^ cupidity, as fear of 

* De Affbct. Tyr^fln. ^herc is a chasm at the end ; but the sense of the 
imflnished sentence ib sufficiently clear. 

^ After the de.ith of rhrasvbulUb which hiqipened In 389. 

3 C. ErgOLlem p. IhO. 
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the people. But Lysias mentions as a noforious hei, 
that the CouncU^ when it was at a loss fo/ways alid 
means^ was constrained to receive informations^ and to 
confiscate the property of citizens^ and to listen to the 
worst advice.^ There was at Athens — and as far as 
we know it was an effect of Athenian humanity which 
was not ifnitated in any* other part of Greece — a kind 
of poor-law by which an indigent citizen^ who through 
infirmi^ was unable.to maintain himself by labour^ ob- 
tained a small daily allowance^ Which in the time of 
Lysias was only an oboluS. One of his clients is in- 
dicted before the Council^ which examined all claims oim 
this nature^ for having received tjie alms of tlie state 
when he was able to gain his own living. The case^ 
even if it is a fictitious one seems to show either that 
the pensioners were very nuraerdl|8 or that the slightest 
burdens were felt. Yet it was not from parsimony and 
industry that the alleviation of «the public distress was 
sought. It was so far from giving rise to vigorous 
measures of retrenchment, that, within a few years after 
the Anarchy, on the motion of a demagogue named 
Agyrrhius, the pay for attendance in the Assembly was 
raised from one obelus to three ; and ail the abuses of 
the theoric fund v^ere renewed and aggravated. In one 
article only Agyrrhius showed a disposition to eciDnomy ; 
he cut down the remifneration which had been hitherto 
given to the poets whose ingenuity furnished the best 
part of the public entertainments; and it seems not 
improbable that his motive for this paltry reduction 
• 

1 Nicom. p. 185. But thcaiator^ language does not bear out Hume's 
remark (Essays, vol. i. p. 401.) : that he speaks of it, as a maxim of the 
Athenian people, that, whenever they wanted money, tdey put to death 
some of the rich citizens as well as strangers for the sake o^the forfeiture." 

* So Boeckh susiieAs (Pub. Econ. of Ath. li. 17. not 404.) on account ofr 
a vein of pleasantry which runs through the speech, but which he seems to 
us to describe in rather too strong terms, when he speaks of the possiertichen 
Tone and Spasshoftigkett. It remains however to be cfjpsidered whether 
such a tone is more likely to have been assumed in Jfd&lamation on the 
subject Perhaps one mightrather be surprised not to find more instances 
of wit in Athenian pleadings, and we mfiy look upon this as a valuable 
specimen of those to which DemosthoAes ( V^tocr. p. 689.) attri- 

butes so much efficacy. Another is given in the Greek life of Aristo- 
phanes, p. XIV. Bekk. Compare Vesp. BbT- si r«4)TrsiV, iV’ tyv yi^Aen. 
r 3-vtMir xnrABvftMh 
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wat the desire of revenge for the dramatic satire under 
which he had smarted. There was, as we leam from 
Lysias, a whole class of prosecutions, which arose im- 
mediately out of the wants of the treasury. It appears 
that a new board of magistrates under the title of 
Syndics 1 was appointed immediately after the Anarchy, 
to receive informations about property due to £lie state. 
When the property of a delroquent had been confiscated, 
if it did not prove equal to the expectations which bad 
been formed of its amount, his nearest relatives and 
most intimate friends incurred the suspicion of |iaving 
‘"''creted a part of it, and became liable to a charge 
which it was generallv extremely difficult to repel. So 
after Ergocles, the defendant in the cause already men- 
tioned, had been put to death for peculation and trea* 
son, his kinsman and friend Philocrates, was accused of 
embezzling his property, and in the speech composed by 
Lysias for the occasion js called upon to prove either 
that others were in possession of it, or tliat the judg- 
ment under which Ergocles had suffered was unjust. 
But two facts which are incidentally disclosed in the 
speech are more important than the case itself. Erg- 
ocles, it is said, had deposited three talents with his 
advocate*s, which they were to retain^ if he gained his 
cause ; and at the time of his trial his friends had pub- 
licly boasted that they had purciiased 1500 votes in 
Piraeus and lf)00 in the^city. In another case of a 
like nature the client of Lysias is able to give seemingly 
very clear proofs that the property which he was ac- 
cused of embezzling did not exist ; he was also able to 
plead the extraordinary liberality with which his family 
had contributed to the public exigencies and had re- 
r?ved the distress of individuals ; for hbj father had not 
only discharged the most expensive liturgies, but had 
poriioaed outiseyeral poor girls, had ransomed captives, 
and defrayed the cost of burials, and had thus spent 
the greater part of vt large fortune ; yet he thinks it 
necessary to deprecate tl^ adverse prejudices of the 

> Harpocratio ICyimoh 
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court with the remark^ that it would he not only for, the 
honour but for the interest of the people that he should 
be permitted to retain the small remnant that was left 
of his family property, which would still be employed 
as before in the public service.^ The same ground is 
taken by tlie speaker in another case, which is much 
more rttoarkable on account of the parties interested, 
though it is not equally intelligible. The brother and son 
of the unfortunate Nicias had, as we have seen, been 
put £<f death by tJie Thirty, though»it was generally be- 
lieved that, if they had i»cen willing, they might have 
shared the power of the oligarchs. Their children 
been presented to Pausanias, to incline him ^sITard the 
cause of the exiles, or to afford him a pretext for em- 
bracing it. Yet, many years after die Anarchy, we 
find the son of Eucrates pleading to avert the confis- 
cation of his father's property. And it appears that his 
patrimony had been claimed by the treasury shortly 
after the restoration of democracy; that it had then 
been successfully defended, but was now again threat- 
ened ; under what title or colour we arc unable to dis- 
cover. Lysias however makes his client, A'ter having 
urged the claims of his family on the public gratitude, 
appeal to the interest of the people, which h^ considers 
as represented “by the court. If you w^re really 
gainers by unjust ^confiscations,” he argues, there 
would be some ground for disregarding our pleas. But 
such proceedings must tend to disturb that concord 
which you have acknowledged by your public acts to 
be the greatest of blessings.” And thei\ he adds an- 
other argument similar fb that of the orator’s client in 

• 

1 Pio Bon. ArKstoph. It is a liftlc surpri«ing, that in Bremi’s edition of 
this speech, in \\\%BfbUothi'caGrieca, ubirh is superintended bytw^of 
the most eminent scholars of Germany, so great a mistake should have 
bran permitted to remain as that which the editor has made about the 
history of Nicophemus and Aristophanes, who, as he informs hi| readers, 
were put to death under the Ihirty; though it JS ^uite clear from the 
apeerh that they survived the battle of Cnidus four or five years. Breml 
however justly remarks that theviolcrce with which they are said to have 
been destroyed was common under the Thii^ j while it was so contrary to^ 
the practice and spirit of the democracy, that no c%ndid writer could have 
thought of drawing any inference frf«n the obscure allusions made to it in 
the spcecli. 

R 3 
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the last mentioned case : Our property, if confiscated, 
will be wasted by those who claim it for the treasury ; 
if left in our hands it will be expended in tlie public 
service.” 

These instances appear to betray a very low tone of 
public morals, though they may for the most part be 
referred to the abuse of a principle, which was recognised 
in every Greek state, that ^he interests of individuals 
were in all cases to be sacrificed to the public good. But 
the comedies of AKstophanes exhibit his fellow-citizcns 
in a still more unfavorable light, as well by his general 
^^complaints of their degeneracy, as by a variety oi par- 
ticular u.^} personal allusions. We perceive that gross 
vices had become so i;ommon, that they were scarcely 
thought to need concealment ; and the habits and cha- 
racter of the women are objects of unsparing and in- 
discriminate satire. The corruption was probably deep 
and widely spread ; though as poverty was jthe source of 
many misdeeds to which the affluent were never tempted * 
the higher and middling classes may have retained much 
of the ancient purity of manners. But the influence of 
the men whose character and station might have enabled 
them to check the evil tendencies of the age, and even 
to enlighten and direct the rest of the community, was 
not prop^tioned to their numbers, and was not always 
exerted for salutary ends. Somct)Werc prevented by 
timidity or by their love of quiet, or by want of the 
talents or the physical powers required for appearing 
as speakers in the Assembly or the tribunals, from taking 
a part in public business. * Many, irritated or dis- 
heartened by their political di&advatUages, kept sullenly 
or desponding?y aloof from the great body of their fel- 
low-citizens, ciourishing a secret hatred vto the consti- 
tution, and anxiously waiting for an opportunity of 
overlhiowing ij, and avenging themselves for past in- 
juries and humiliation. The spirit^which prevailed in 
• 

1 Such was the ease s ith (^f.armidos ^ho needed the exhortations of 
Socreti's to encourage him to enttir into putdic life (Xcn. Mcjn. ui. 7.) 
and with the persons mentioned by Xonpiihoji Hem. i. 2 48. 
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a large part of the higher order of citizens^ is illustrated 
by many passages^ and indeed by the whole tenor of the 
treatise^ or fragment^ preserved among the works of 
Xenophon under the title of the Athenian Commonwealth* 
Its value in this respect is the same^ whether Xenophon 
or any one else^ was the author ; for it was probably 
written during the Peloponnesian war, and apparently 
before the end of the Sicilian expedition. The whole is 
one bitter sarcasm, and in every sentence breathes the 
rancor ius scorn with which thc^writ^r regarded the go- 
vernment and the mass of the people. Acroiding to 
his vieijv the contrast beti^een the upper and the lower 
class is equivalent to that between vice 
The rich are the worthy, the exeellent, the wise : the 
poor are ignorant and depravedf Hence the two classes 
are irreconcilably hostile to each other. All the world 
over the best class is adverse to democracy, and is 
therefore oppressed by the other, when this happens to 
gain the upper hand. The common people will not be 
governed by the counsels of the wise and virtuous, be- 
cause, ignorant and foolish as they are, they still have 
sense enough to know that the good men arc dicir mortal 
enemies, and if they were trusted with power, would 
very soon deprive them of their liberty. ^ Sijch is the 
strain in which the book opens, and proceeds to the end ; 
it breathes Uie spirit of the oath which in tl!e time of 
Aristotle was taken Sy tlie members of the ruling body 
in some of the Greek oligarehies : I will be hostile to 
the commonalty, and will do it all the harm in my power 
by my counsels ^ ; and one reason for doubting that it 
has been rightly attybut^ to Xenophon, Is, that in his 
other works, which were all written later^ he nowhere 
betrays such violent oligarchical feelings^ There are 
also indications that it was written at a distance frOm 
Athens and therefore most i>robably by an exile. But 
still it may justly be considered as repf eventing tlie sen- 

^ I 4—9. * • 

^ PoL V. 7. 19. K«i Tu ififtM Hfi/i c tt «» 

^ At/ 6f. L 2. la n. ill. 1. • 
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timents of a large body of Athenians^ the same vho 
constituted the strength of the Four Hundred and of 
the Thirty. 

There were however others who though very much 
dissatisfied with the existing state of things, were willing 
to accept and even eagerly sought the highest offices 
under the democratical government, some froip common 
motives of ambition, others with dishonest and malignant 
designs. Xenophon has reported a conversation between 
Socrates and the ^younger Pericles, which murt have 
taken place during the peace of Nicias. ^ Pericles had 
either been elected general, oV aspired to the offijje. Yet 
after having endeavoured to convince him that 
the Athenians are rot so incurably degenerate as he 
thinks them, delicately reminds him, that he has not 
yet qualified himself for the station which he covets ; 
and Pericles admits tlie justice of the reproof. Nicias 
affords an example of a better spirit, which, though rare, 
was not wholly wanting in any period of Athenian his- 
tory. Though he both saw and suffered from the de- 
fects of the government, he served his country zealously 
and faithfiJly, and, as far as we can judge, without any 
oblique aim. Such was probably also the case with his 
brother ,]£ aerates, Conon, PJomedon, Leon, and perhaps 
with several others among the generals and statesmen who 
have been already named. But a still higher praise 
seems to belong to the poet Aristop*nanes, and his genius, 
wonderful as it is, is less admirable than the use which 
he made of it. He, whose works have furnished the 
most abundant materials for all the repulsive descriptions 
of his contemporaries whichuhavq been given in mo- 
dern times, never ceased to exert his matchless powers 
in endeavouf,s to counteract, to remedy, or to abate, the 
e'vils which he observed. He seems tefhave neglcctecl 
no o^ortunity of giving wholesome advice in that 
which he jud^Al the most efficacious form ; and only 
took advantage of his theatrical privilege to attack pre* 

> Mrin. iii. 5 . The'Aate i^’detennined by the state of public affiiirs «le 
scribed in the fourth section. 
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vailiii^ abuses^ and to rou^se contempt and indignation 
against the follies and vices which appeared to him 
most intimately connected with the worst calamities and 
dangers of the times. 

The patriotism of Aristophanes was honesty bold^ and 
generally wise. He was still below the age at which the 
law permitted a poet tq^ contend for a dramatic prize, 
and was therefore compelled to use a borrowed name, 
when, ill the year after the Aeath of Pericles, he pro- 
duced >is first work; in which his cljjief aim seems to 
have been to exhibit the contrast between the ancient and 
the modern manners. ^ fn his next his ridicule was 
pointed more art the defects or the perverai^ 
tical institutions, and perhaps at thfc democrrfrical system 
of filling public offices by lot. In both however he had 
probably assailed many of the most conspicuous persons 
of the day, and either by personal satire, or by attacks on 
the abuses by which the demagogues throve, he provoked 
the hostility of Cleon, who endeavoured to crush him by 
a prosecution. Its nominal ground was it seems the 
allegation, that the poet, who in fact according to some 
accounts was of Dorian origin, was not legally entitled to 
the franchise. But the real charge was that in his re- 
cent comedy he had exposed the Athenian magistracy to 
the derision of the foreign sjicctators. Cleon however 
was baffled ; and though the attempt was once ^r twice 
renewed, perhaps by other enemies of Aristophanes, it 
failed so entirely, that ho seems to have been soon left 
in the unmolested enjoyment of public favour ; and he 
not only was encouraged to revenge himself on Cleon by 

* The AaiTeeXEK. The clorus rffnsistctl of a partv wliirh had just risen 
from a fc.»t in the sanrcuar\ ot Iloiculcs (Orion Actirat/ tvi). One might 
be tcmpcofl to conjecture that it was at<acriHce to lIcrc-ulM in hia character 
of‘AAf^'’x«»or, and that it was one oliiect of the iiioce, \^hich was exhi. 
bited wliile the plaice was at its height {ctx,u»^ovro; relu Xu/mu Sch^}. 
Ran. 504.) to intimate cliat the f.ivour of tlie god (the patron of gym. 
nastic exerci»C!>i might he licst propitiated by a return to tlie ancient 
course of educ.itioii, which was no doubt eontrastul with that«of later 
times, in the scene betwoen the sober and the wantoif youth, perhaps with 
some allusions to the celebiiti’d Ilereulcb of Prodicus. ^ 

^ The BetiuXuviUt in which 2i«(?«As rS» *Aufivectuv rkf xXfi^mrkt 
Aristophanes Vit Rekk. p. xiii. g « 

* Aii;Tf«ov Kou mnf nx9^>rr,9ii( twfpyi, Aristoph. Vit. Bekk. 

P. XIV. * 
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a new piece^ in which the demagogue was exhibited in 
person, and was represented by the poet himself ; — who 
it is said could not find an actor to undertake the part, 
nor even get a suitable mask made for it — but he at 
the same time ventured on an experiment which it seems 
had never been tried before on the comic stage. The 
people had been accustomed fo see the mort eminent 
Athenian statesmen and generals brought forward there 
and placed in a ludicrous light ; but it had never yet 
beheld its own inpige ,set before its eyes as in at mirror, 
which reflected the jnincipal features of its character, not 
indeed without the exaggeration which belongtrl to the 
but yet with a truth which could not be mis- 
taken or evaded. 1 This was done in the same play which 
exposed Cleon's impudence and rapacity ; and the follies 
and faults of the assembled multitude, which appears 
under its proper name of Demus, as an old dotard, not 
void of cunning, though incapable of governing himself, 
are placed in the strongest relief by the presence of its 
unworthy favorite, who is introduced, not indeed by 
name, but so as to be immediately recognised, as a lying, 
thievish, 'greedy, fawning, Paphlagonian ^ve. The 
poet's boldness was so far successful, that instead of of- 
fending the audience he gained tlie first prize : but in 
every other respect he failed of attaining his object ; for 
Cleon, as we have seen maintajned his influence un- 


I pi the treatise Dc Rcp.^Ath.«i. 18. the author remarks : xttfjMiCi* xtu 
KxxSf Kiyuv tiix iSnv xi?itCwn¥ u r/V rivx p»iXiTxs. Schnei. 

der and Delbrueck {Xenophon^ p. probably the only reader of the work 
who has been unable to discover any satirical invectives in it) infer from 
this passage that ii was written before the Knights, Boeckh (Public 
Econ. of Ath. id. 5.) thinks that it might nevertheless have been written 
after the Anarchy, and that the rcstrictioi^ alluded to Is that which was 
then imposed upon comedy by the jcalouby of the people. But it is not 
rirar, that, in me sense in which he understands the expression, xufjb»- 
dini rit U was forbidden to do so even then ^nd indeed the Eccle. 

^lasusa aflbrds proof to the contrary. On the otheniand it is certain that 
Anstfiphanes had made the people the oliject of his satire before thejpro. 
duction of the Knights (see Acliarn. 606. itx BxXXifuvas — xe xx/Mtiu 

xx) xxOuCfiiu). So that, if the treatise De R, A. was 

written before that time, the abbertion above quoted would, as Boeckh ob. 
serves, be equally false ; and it must therefore be looked upon as one of 
the author's hasty or wilful misrepresentat' ons. Stlll.the Athenian Demua 
appears to have bee%a nedl character. 

> Vol. 111. p. 300. where the .words soon qfter^ In line 25. should be 
omitted. • 
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impaired to the end of his life^ and the people showed 
as little disposition to reform its habits^ and change its 
^ measures^ as if the portrait it had seen of itself had been 
no less amiable than diverting. But the issue of this 
attempt did not deter him from another^ which, but for 
the applause which had crowned the first, might have ap. 
pcared eqdaUy dangerousi As in the Knights he had 
levelled his satire against the sovereign Assembly, in 
the Wasps, which he exhibited in the year beforO 
Cleon's death, he attacked the other stronghold of his 
power, the courts of justiccj with still keener ridicule. 

The ^Vehicles in which Aristophanes conveyed his.. 
political lessons^ strange as they appear to ^^Of'*were 
probably judiciously chosen, as well with 13ie view of 
pointing the attention of the audience more forcibly to 
his practical object, as of relieving the severity of his 
admonitions and censures. As time has spared only a 
few fragments of the earlier and the contemporary 
productions of the comic drama, it is only from the 
report of the ancient critics that we can form any 
notion of the relation in which he stood to^his the- 
atrical competitors. He is said not only to have 
introduced several improvements in the structure of 
the old political comedy, by which he brought it to 
its highest perfection', but to have tempered the# bitter- 
ness and the grossnes-* of his elder rival Cratinus, who 
is described as the comic -®schylus.2 It is not quite 
clear in what sense this account is to be understood, 
for it is difficult to conceive that the satire of Cratinus 
can have been either freer or more licen^ous. But 
the difference seems txf havl consisted in the inimitable 
grace with which Aristophanes handled erery subject 
which he touche i. We are informed indeed that even* 
in this quality he was surpassed by Eupolis, who is 
also said to have shown more vigour of i/ipigination in 

‘ tn the 

fragments vol. i. pp. vi, vii. of Bekker’s Aristophanes* Yet it is not quite 
rartain that this means anything more tiian what the poet himself boasts^of 
Nub . foil. Pax 723. foil | 

rfj'svi Us rot AJox^Xou 
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tlie invention of his plots. ^ Yet another account 
represents Kupolis as more nearly tesernbling Cratinas 
in the violence and homeliness of his invectives ; and 
the testimony of tlie philosopher Plato, who in an 
epitaph called the soul of Aristophanes a sanctuary of 
the Graces, studied his works as a model of style for 
the composition of liis own 'dialogues, and* honoured 
hinr> with a place in one of his masterpieces, seems 
sufficient to prove that at least in the elegance of his 
taste, and the gracefulness of his humour, lie had no 
equal. We are still less aide to pronounce whether he 
was exclusively or pre-eminently entitled to tRe praise 
ot .^'sm whiclj we have bestowed on him. Many 
themes of jiis satire were undoubtedly common to him 
with most of his rivals. Eupolis even claimed a share 
in the composition of the Knights- ; though Aristo- 
phanes would not own bis obligations to him, and 
charged him with having borrowed the plan of a 
celebrated comedy, in which he attached Hyperbolus**, 
from the Knights. Those instances indicate that, as 
their poetical merits were in many respects evenly 
balanced, so tlieir political sentiments were on several 
points congenial to each other. But whether the 
works 'of any other comic poet, if they had been pre- 
served} would have exhibited the unity of design, and 
the depth of patriotic feeling, v hich we find in Aris- 
tophanes, is a different question, which we have no 
means of deciding. 

How much Aristophanes was in earnest with his 
subject, hqw far he was from regarding it merely as an 
occasion for the exercise di hia^ art, and how little he 
was swayed by personal prejudices, which have some- , 
, times been imputed to him, is proved less hy the 

1 CvircXif iJs itfT/ xetr» 

* Htxfivtfn Ht xeti curx{OTtfM K^«T<vfly xcci 

^ ® ^hol. Aristoph. Nub. 5*4;- Eupolig had said In the Bapf® rout 'Ir~ 
ffvttraittrx ami Ciatuma in Uie llurnii 

(Schol. Aribtoph. £g. .%8.) had ciiaigcd Aristophanes with borrowing Iroid 
Eupobh. 

* The Mx^txSif Nub. 540. 
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keenness of his ridicule than by the warmth of his 
affection for Alliens, which is manifest even under the 
comic mask. In his extant plays he nowhere intimates 
a wish for any change in the form of the Athenian 
institutions. He only deplores the corruption of the 
- public spirit, points out its signs and causes, and assails 
the persons who minister to it. It is indeed the 
Athens of another age that he heartily loves ; but that 
age is no remote antiquity, it is, if not within his own 
memory, •near enougli to be reinqinbepd by the elder 
part of his audience. He looks back indeed to the 
days of .Viltiades and Aristides, as the period when the 
glory of AtliciiiS was at its height. But 
Myronides and Thucydides, the rivkl of PviTf^s, like- 
wise belong, in his view, to the good old times, which 
he sighs for ; and the evils of his own are of «till more 
recent origin. He traces them to the measures of 
Pericles; to the position in which he had placed Athens 
with regard to the subject states, and above all to the 
war in which he had involved her. The Peloponnesian 
W'ar he treats as entirely the work of Pericles, and he 
chooses to adopt the popular rumours which 'ascribed 
it to his fears for his own ^afety, or to tlie influence of 
Aspasia; and to consider tlie quarrel with Megara as 
only the occasion or colour for it. This must not be 
looked upon as mere vulgar slander : it was piobably 
designed to express the poet's real opinion, that aU the 
grounds alledged in favour of the war were frivolous in 
comparison with those which an unbiassed view of the 
true interest of Athens ivould have suggested against 
it^ The restoration of peace is the object 6f his most 
ardent wishes ; and he appears to believe, tl^at it would 
be a Buffleient re^medy for the worst disorders of the 

* We cannot believe with Hoetfichcr {Arisfophmes und sein Zt^alter, 
p. 98.) that Aristophanes invented either of tliesc storje& nor do w un. 
derstand how he can be supposed to have done so with sr view to weaken 
the authority of Pericles, unless it l>c thoiielit credible that the AtheUiniis 
were induced to prolong the war by theiP resjiect for his memory. IVy. 
Kicus indet'd profe8>>e9 never to have heard th^ scaiid|ir about Phidias bo* 
forcjPax 600.) ; but pjutan'h (Par. 31.) ^aksof it as n fut cttrJm 

rarSv^ ht «Af/rr«vf 
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fitate. The war he regards as the main foundation of 
the power of such demagogues as Cleon and Hyper- 
bolus. If peace were only restored^ he hopes that the 
mass of the people would return to its rural occupations 
and to its ancient tastes and habits ; that the Assembly 
'and the courts of justice would no longer hold out the 
same attractions ; that litigation would abate^ and the 
trade of the sycophants decay. Cleon is reproached 
in the Knights with having caused the Spartan over- 
tures to be rejected^ because he knew that it was by 
the war he was enabled to plunder the subject cities^ 
and that if the people were released from the*^onfine- 
the city walls^ and once more to taste the 
blessings" ol^^peace tfnd of a country life^ he should no 
longer find it subservient to his ends. Hence we may 
perhaps conclude that when^ at the end of the same 
play, Demus (die personified people) is introduced as 
newly risen out of a magic cauldron, restored to the 
vigour and comeliness of youth, in a garb and port 
worthy of the companion of Aristides and Miltiades, 
with his eyes opened to his past errors, and with the 
purpose Df correcting them, the poet did not conceive 
the change thus represented as hopeless, and still less 
meant fo intimate that it was impossible.' 

Yet it would seem as if this hope had gradually lost 
strength. Three of his remaining comedies are entirely 
dedicated to the purpose of recommending peace, but 
there is a remarkable difference in his manner of treat- 
ing the subject between the first two and the last of the 
three. In the Acharnians, which was produced in the 
sixth year bf the war, andoin the Peace, which ap- 
peared in fhe thirteenth, he aims at reviving the old 
ta<?te for n,iral pursuits, by a lively description of the 
^pleasures of the husbandman's life, its quiet, freedom, 
plenty, simple and cheerful festivals. In the Lysis- 

trata, — which was exhibited in the second year after the 

• 

' Precisely the s^e th^ght Is exprest bv the Chorus in the Peace 
"WS.) by a simpTe metaphor : r’ kv (a* tCfcif iftfcup pvii 

oua’»6?e»., . A ax' JcsrteXw u iifti xett T«Xb 
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disastrous termination of the Sicilian expedition^ when 
the public prospects were most gloomy^ when the 
Athenians were threatened abroad widi the united at- 
tacks of the Peloponnesian confederacy and Persia^ and 
at home were harassed with a round of military duties^ 
whichj as Thucydided informs us^ kept them day and 
night under arms^^ while the factious intrigues which 
ended in the oligarchy of ♦he Four Hundred vrere 
already beginning to jigitate the state, — peace is con- 
sidered simply as a deliverance from the intolerable 
pressure of domestic evils, end is represented as brought 
about b^ compulsion, as the close of a civil war between 
the sexes. The whole play, though severd^4Ji;JS aSre" 
extravagantly ludicrous, wants the liearty gaiety which 
breathes through the two others. There is much more 
of earnestness than of humour in the poet's allusions to 
tile distress of tlie times'-^, and to the general poverty®, 
as well as in the warnings which he puts into his 
heroine’s mouth against the political associations^ ; a 
passage which is extremely interesting, both because it 
proves how far he was from siding with the oligarchical 
faction, and on account of the proposal it contains for 
streng^ening the commonwealth by a liberal commu- 
nication of ^e franchise to deserving aliens, aad by a 
policy which would bind the colonies of Athens more 
closely to the parent estate. In the piece which he 
exhibited during the oligarchy^ of the Four Hundred he 
abstains almost entirely from political allusions, though 
a passage in which the tutelary goddess is invoked as 
the enemy of tyrants, may be thought to have been 
pointed against the luling' faction; and another seems 
to censute the resignation of the Council of Five 
Hundred.® j 

' It is to this the poet alludes Lys. 555. foil, where he describes the 
cirizens as^niarketing iti full armour. » 

^ 1(H7. /»«»• r» X»l XtUOLKliUUtt* 

» I(H9— 1071. and 1189-iai5. Bekk. « ^ 573. foil. 

Thesraophoriazusa* 11 ki. Z rutiwavf avvywr’, 

Wachsmiitli (1. |>. 171.J thinks the aUuAon evMent: it seems to us 

r.tthor doubt Oil; but in 308. the jHiet c.;rtainiy alludes to the manner In 
which the Council of l<lve Hundred was turned out of office. Whether 
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But though in the eyes of Aristophanes the war was 
the capital evil of his time^ was ^e source of many 
others^ and aggravated aU the rest^ there were some of 
great magnitude distinct from it^ and of earlier origin, 
and only so far connected with it, as they had either in 
some degree contributed to produce and projong it, or 
were themselves maintained and fostered by its con- 
tinuance. The pernicious VflPects of the war, as far as it 
affected tlie character of the people, were mofij^ imme- 
diately and prindipalFy visible in the lower order of 
citizens ; but changes had (Ikewise taken place in the 
cHii^tion. habits, and modes of thinking of tlie higher 
classes^x^v'lj he looked upon as fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences, and which lie laboured to 
counteract with no less zeal than he displayed in com- 
bating political errors and abuses. Here however, 
though his patriotism was equally sincere, it docs not 
seem to have been equally enlightened. What he 
attempted was neither possible nor advisable. When 
he was entering on his dramatic career Athens had been 
during h^^f a century securely seated on that eminence 
of power and glory, to which she rose immediately 
after the Persian war ; and during a great part of tliat 
time her counsels had been guided by a man whose 
persona) taste, no less than his policy, led him to en- 
courage the cultivation of ever^ branch of art and 
literature. It was a period of great intellectual ac- 
tivity ; and the simple course of education under which 
the conquerors of Marathon and Salamis had been 
reared, no longer satisfied ,llic wants of the noble, 
wealthy, or aspiring part of the Athenian youth. 
Their leamhig had not gone beyond the rudiments of 
music, and such a knowledge of their^bwn language as 
enabled them to enjoy the works of their writers, and to 
exprdbs theirubwn thoughts with ease and propriety, 
and they bestowed at lea|>t as much care on the training 


•B 'WachBinuth siifvpo^os he mean/ to reproach it with lully or pusillani- 
mity on account of its passivcness. Is not so clear. 
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of the body> as on the cultiyation of the mind. But in 
the next generation the speculations of the Ionian and 
El(‘atic schools began to attract attention at Athens ; the 
presence of several celebrated philosophers^ and the 
example of Pericles, made them familiar to a gradually- 
widening circle, and they furnished occasion for the 
discussion* of a variety o^ questions intimately connected 
with subjects of the highest practical moment. Still 
the influence of these speculations on tlie general state 
of society would prOliably have Jbeen very slight — as 
in their own nature they were only capable of interest- 
ing a fjw inquisitive midfis — if it had not been at 
once extended Jind perverted by the rise of a pem class 
of men, who occupy a prominent pl&ce in Ihe history of 
(rreek jihilosophy and literature, under the name of the 
Sophists. 

We do not propose here to enter into an examination 
of the many obscure points connected with this celebrated 
name. We will only observe, that to form a just notion 
of the men who bore it, it is necessary in the first place, 
to beware of confounding them together as if they were 
all of kindred spirit and similar pursuits ; anfl in the 
next place, to discriminate between their literary and 
their philosophical character. We are for the 4)re&ent 
only concerned with two or three features which appear 
to have been common to the whole class from its earliest 
origin, and to distinguish it from every other. The soph- 
ists made a profession both of philosophy and of rhetoric, 
and exhibited their art, and communicated their know- 
ledge, to all who were willing to purchase their lessons. 
This last is the mark ^y which the ancient^ most fre- 
quently describe them ; and though it is oije on wdiich 
too much stress may have been laid, and \p^hich may 
have raised an urQust prejudice against some individuals^ 
of the class it certainly ought not to be overlooked, 
when we are considering the causes whiAf deternnned 
tlie bent of their pursuits, and the eflect which they 

* See on this siibjert Spengol Atiium &'rtp^es p. 40. and Welcker In 
the Ncue Hhciiisch. Mubtum, i. p, 30 . foil. 

VOL, IV. 
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produced on their contemporaries. It is true that it was 
not more usual among the Greeks than among any peoj^le 
of modem times to labour gratuitously for the benefit of 
others^ and that the masters of eloquence and of rea- 
soning might as fairly claim a reward for tlie pleasure 
or the instruction they afforded as the poets^ physicians^ 
painters^ sculptors^ or artists of any other kind. But 
among philosophers the practice was certainly an inno- 
vation^ and indicated a verp different spirit from that 
in which those of earlier times had been used to prosecute 
their researches. * Some of them are said to have reduced 
themselves to poverty, none?o have enriched th'^m selves 
By their philosophical pursuits. If they* travelled, it was 
to acquire Klowled^Je, not to display it ; and they con- 
signed die fruit of their meditations either to books or 
to a select circle of hearers. It is doubtful whether 
Zeno the Eleatic is to be considered as an exception, or 
is to be placed in this respect, as he was by some of the 
ancients on odier accounts, at the head of the sophists. ^ 
But it cannot be denied that the tendency of this practice 
in men who combined philosophy with rhetoric, even if 
it did dot affect the nature of their doctrines, was to 
make them subordinate to the art by which they were ex- 
pounder! and maintained. And accordingly it appears that 
the most eminent even among the earliest sophists, as 
Protagoras of Abdera, and Prodicus of Ceos, attracted 
listeners, and excited admiration^' much less by die no- 
velty of their speculations, than by their rhetorical 
talentai 

At 'Athens especially, where the value of eloquence, 

• as a weapofi or a shield, i^s felt every day more and 
more, the youths who flocked round the sophists, were 
in general much less curious about any truths which they 
^liad to deliver, than desirous of acquiring the art which 
would enable them to shine in the Assembly, to prevail 
in t&e courtly of justice, and to argue on any subject and 
on any side, so as to .perplex their adversary, and to 

' Pkoudo. Plato Alcib. ifp. 119 But perhaps this is scarcely sufficient 
authority tor the tact * 
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impose upon the bearers. It was not by an accidental 
coincidence that the masters whq taught this art^ also 
held doctrines which tended to universal scepticism. It 
is probable indeed that each Sophist had some favorite 
topics on which he discoursed more readily than on 
others ; but stiU it soems that they were all ambitious of 
the reputation of being ^ble to discuss any subject that 
might be proposed to them ; jhoujfii it is only of Gorgias 
we hear tJiat he publickly undertook to speak on any 
thesis, and to answer any questiop. All subjects might 
equally serve for dialectic or rhetorical exercises ; and as 
none w^e exempt from ccfiitroversy, so according even 
to the avowed Hoctrincs of Protagoras and Gprgias, no 
truth could claim any higlier va^ue tlifn that of a 
])lausible opinion ; tlie newest and boldest proposition af- 
forded most room for the display of acuteness and inge- 
nuity. It may easily be imagined how many popular 
prejudices which had long been held sacred, must have 
k*en violently shaken by these disputations ; how many 
objects which had hitherto been viewed with awe, must 
have lost their venerable aspect, among men whose minds 
had been chiefly formed by a poetical literafure, and 
wlio had been used to connect not only their religious 
l)elief, but their social duties, with the rites of a super- 
stitious worship, and the traditions of a fantastical my- 
thology. The masters who had helped to excite this 
fluctuation and conflict of opinion, neither wished, nor 
were able, to lay it. They had nothing intrinsically 
more valuable or solid to substitute for the vulgar errors 
which they had dislodged. 

It was not therefor^ witl|out reason that Aristophanes, 
in common with all Athenians who loved apd regretted 
the ancient times, regarded the sophistical jcircles with 
abhorrence, not only as seminaries of demagogues anfl 
sycophants, but as schools of impiety and^licentiousness. 
That the attention of the Athenian youth l^hould fie di- 
verted from military and athletic exercises, frofti the 
sports of the fleld, and from the enyymesit of that leisure 
which had once been esteemed the most precious privilege 
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of a Greek freeman^ to sedentary studies^ which at the 
best only inflated them with self-conceit, and stimulated 
them to lay aside the diffidence which befitted tlieir age, 
and come forward prematurely in public, to exhibit their 
new acquirements and to supplant the elder and graver 
citizens on the bema, or to harass them before the popular 
tribunals ; ^ this in iti^lf he deemed a great evil. And, 
in the last scene of the Kyights, one of the resolutions 
which Demus adopts, when his faculties have been re- 
storeii to their yopthful vigour; is that he Avill bar die 
agora and the Pnyx against the beardless youtlis w^ho 
now pass so much of their time in places of public resort, 
where thev amuse themselves with discu ssing the merits 
of the orators* in technical language, and will force them 
to go a-hunting, instead of making decrees. But it was 
a still more alarming evil, that, by way of preparation 
for this pernicious result, the religious belief of the 
>oung Athenians should be unsettled, their moral sen- 
timents perverted, their reverence for the maxims and 
usages of antiquity extinguished ; that subjects which 
had never liefore been contemplated but at an awful 
distance the being and nature of the gods, the obli- 
gations arising from domestic and civil relations — should 
be submitted to close and irreverent inspection. Jt was 
according to the view oi’ Aristophanes a matter of com- 
paratively httle moment, what ^rn such discussions 
happened to take, or what was the precise nature of the 
sophistical theories. Tlie mischief was already done, 
when tilings so sacred had once been treated as subjects 
for inquiry and argument. But he perceived the evil 
much more' clearly than the remedy. lie would fain 
liave carrieil^ his countrymen half a century backward, 
and have forced them to remain stationary at tlie stage 
tMiich tliey had then reached in dicir intellectual pro- 
gress ; and it spems as if he wished to sec the schools of 
the new philosophy forcibly suppressed, and with this 
view attemj) ted to direct popidar indignation against them. 
Unhappily tlie o:dy care in which this attempt succeeded 

* Aristoph. Ach. 650. 
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was one in which the poet himself^ if he had been 
better informeil, must have desired it should fail. 

Aristophanes closely, watched all tlie workings of the 
sophistical spirit^ and was sagacious enough to perceive 
that they were not confined to any particular sphere, 
but pervaded every ^province of thought and action. He 
was natufally led to observe its iifluence with jieculiar 
attention in the branches of [iteraiure or art which were 
most nearly allied to his own. He was able to trace it 
in the i'linovatioiis* wliicli had taken place in music and 
lyrical ])oetry, but above all in tlie tragic drama : and 
Euripiies, the last of the three tragic poets who are 
known to us b^ their works, appeajccl to him as ojie of 
the most dangerous sophists, and was off' this account 
among the foremost objects of his bitterest ridicule. 
The earnestness with which Aristophanes assailed him 
stH'ins to have increased with the growth of his repu- 
tation ; for of the tliree comedies in which he is intro- 
duce J, the last, which was exhibited after his death, 
contains by far the most severe as wtU as elaborate 
censure of his poetry. It is not however quite certain 
that Euripides, even in the latter part of his career, w^as 
so popular as So] diodes. In answer to a question of 
Socrates, in a conversation which Xenophon probably 
heard during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
Sophocles is incntionqjl .as indisputably the most admi- 
rable in his art. ^ It lias often been observed, that the 
success of Euripides, if it ii^ measured by the prizes 
which he is said to have gained, would not seem to have 
been very great : and perhai)s there may be reason to 
suspect, that he owee^ mifth of the applause which he 
obtained in his life-time to the favour of a.party, which 
was strong rather in rank and fortune than ui numbers^; 
the same which is said to have been headed by Alcibiades, 
and. on an occasion which will be afterw^'ds mentioned, 
to have deprived Aristophanes of the prize.*- Alcibiades, 

' Mom. i i. 3. Ilo is rlas^od with Homer, the dithyrambic ixwt Mcla- 
ninpides, Polyclitus, .‘iiiil Zeuxis. jt • 

^ Even by An&toiili.iiios flLin. 770.) ISuripuics is reprosented as the fa- 
vorite only ol a cla&h in Hades — which indeed is said to be there the 

s 3 
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as -we have seen employed Euripides to cclehrate his 
Olympic victories ; ‘and his patronage was sufficient to 
spread the poet’s fame at hom.e and abroad. The 
anecdote about the celebrity which he had acquired in 
Sicily is perfectly consistent witli this view ; as is the 
invitation which lie received a litfle before his death 
from Arclielaus of IV^acedon^ at whose court die ended 
his life ; and the admhation which Dionysius of Syracuse 
expressed for him^ by buying his tablets and pen at 
a high price, to. dedicate them in the temple of the 
- Muses. 

Aristophanes was so far ^rom being blind to the 
poetical merits of Euripides, that he was nimself charged 
by his rivals* ;.ith borrowing from him*, and in one of 
his lost plays acknowledged that in his diction he had 
imitated the terseness of the tragic poet, but asserted 
that his thoughts were less vulgar. ^ How accurately 
he had studied the works of the tragic drama, how vividly 
he perceived the genuine character of Greek tragedy, and 
the peculiar genius of each poet, is sufficiently proved 
by the mode in which he has conducted the contest which 
he feign^t between iEschylus and Euripides. But his 
criticism would probably have been less severe, if he 
had not considered Euripides less in his poetical character 
than in his connection with the sophistical school. Eu- 
ripides Iiad in fact been a hearty of Anaxagoras, and 


largest — composed of the footpads, cutpurses, parricides, and house- 
breakers, who arc delighted with his rhetorical artifices. This is evidently 
the same class as that which in the Wasps 1038. Anttophaiies describes 
himself to have attacked in the clouds — thc^^T/wXM and cl rale 

trctri^eis r’ i>Cxrcif xeti ret/f iruxTrcus atri-nnycy, who are continually 

occupi^ with pleadings and chicanery: In i-thens the vcix^^vx^ 
to be croXXcit but not the srXyiOcs. (Kan. S07.) Xaiithias expresses surprise 
that Euripides had not been pelted for his impudence in disputing the 
throne with jEgchylus : and aw why Sophocles had not claimed it. 

» Vol. 111. p. 330. • 

2 Schol. Plato A|>ol. i. p. 330. Bckker, Aristophanes UuAtMro iri 
rS (rxiiTTUv f*iv Ei^nriiviv fjufcua-Oeu xiray. Hence Cratinus h.id coined 
the word tiftnixck'Tc^xyi^ciy. Did he apply it to Aristophanes iilmsclf.'* 
See Pflugk. Eun^. Prief. p. zxxviii. 

3 Schol. Plato Apol. i. p. 331. avrh iSofiteXi^Treu "Sx^yets xxrcAaixSx’- 

foCntf. ** 

XfS/ccu patf roU jw 

Toes yws ayofeuevsyrrey ^ ^xtTyos wmm . 
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probably both of Protagoras and Prodicus. In his house 
Protagoras was said to have read one of his works by 
wliicli he incurred a clyarge of atheism. He was also 
on intimate terms with Socrates, who was tlicrefore re- 
ported to have aided him in the composition of his 
tragedies, and perhaps may have done so, in the same way 
as Prodicus and Anaxagi)ras ; amV this connection was, 
as we shall see, of itself a sufficient ground with Aristo- 
phanes for suspicion and aversion. The strength of 
Euripides lay in passionate and jnoving scenes, and he 
sought like other poets for situatioits and characters 
which gfiorded the best oji|)ortunity for the display of his 
powers. liutlhe was too frequently tempted to work 
upon the feelings of his audience^ by aiPvxhibition of 
sufferings which were quite foreign to the heroic dignity 
of the persons who endured them, who were therefore 
<legraded by the pity they excited. The misery of his 
heroes often consisted chiefly in bodily privations, which 
were presented to the eye, and could only awaken the 
sympathy of the spectator's animal nature. Aristophanes 
ridicules the aid whicli he borrowed for this purpose from 
the tragic wjirdrobe ; but it was not so much ific poverty 
of poetical invention betrayed by such scenes, as their 
tendency to bring down persons whose names yere hal- 
lowed in epic song or in religious traditions, to the 
common level of humanity, and thus to weaicen the 
poj)ular reverence for antiquity, that really provoked his 
satire, and he scorns, according to his usual practice, to 
have fixed on this palpable example of the manner in 
which the modern tragedy had lowered the ancient ma- 
jesty of the art, whijh h« expresses more 'generally by 
the boast put into the mouth of Euripjdes, that he 
had adapted his poetry to the uses of domestic life. ^ 

But the affinfty between Euripides and the Sophias 
was still more conspicuous in some other peculiar features 
of his poetry. lie made it a vehicle for* rhetorical de- 
clamations, conducted in the tforcnsic tone and spirit ; 
for long debates, evidently protryted for no other pur- 

» Kan. <*75. 
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pose than a display of dialectic dexterity ; for philo- 
sophical reflections and disquisitions^ studiously intro- 
duced as if witli the design of idiaking the established 
belief in articles of the highest importance. Traces of 
his acquaintance with the physical speculations of Ana- 
xagorasj which at Athens were accaunted irreconcilably 
opposed to the state i^digion^ oc^ur not unfrequently in 
his remaining works> and they w^ere at least common 
enough, coupled with the freedom of his remarks on 
many points of the reoeived theology, to afford Aristo- 
phanes a colour fol representing him as little better than 
an atheist; for he worships only gods of his own, avid they 
turn out to be nothing more than the powers of his own 
understandinj-ol Ilis irreligion is contrasted with the 
piety of iKschylus, who invokes the goddess of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries ; a hint which, after the prosecution of 
Alcihiades, was easily understood, as to the party to which 
Euripides belonged. Jt was probably in the same point 
of view that Aristophanes considered the plays which he 
founded on talcs of criminal, and even of incestuous 
passion. Eurijndes was undoubtedly induced to sidect 
such subjtyts, some of which were new to the Greek stage, 
chiefly by the opportunity they afforded him of displaying 
his peculiar dramatic talent. But in his hands they 
seldom failed to give occasion for a sophistical defence 
of conduct repugnant to Greek usages and feelings, 
w'hich to Aristophanes would appear much more per- 
nicious than tlic example itself. But his jdays were 
likewise interspersed with moral paradoxes, which in 
more than one instance are said to have excited the 
indignation of the audience, ci li^^e in which the most 
pious of his heroes distinguishes between the oath of the 
tongue and tfiat of the mind, in terms which might serve 
to justify any perjury, became very Celebrated, and 
Aristophanes dwells upon it apparently as a striking 
illustrllion of 'the sophistical spirit. It seems clear that 
these, and others of the ncvclties just mentioned, cannot 
have been desigavd to^ain the general applause of the 

i lUn. sse. * 3 Ibid. 101. 1107. Ihcsin. 275. 
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audience. Though we must reject a story told by some 
of his Greek biographers, which indeed is at variance 
with chronology, that fate of his master Anaxagoras 

deterred him from philosophical pursuits, and led him 
to turn his thoughts to the drama, we might still wonder 
• at his indiscretion, if«it had not appeared probable that 
he aimed •at gratifying 4he taste, loot so much of the 
multitude, as of that class of p^rsoifi which took pleasure 
ill the new learning, and was in fact the favorite poet, 
not so much of the cohnnon people*, as of a party, which 
was grov/ing more and more powerful throughout his 
dramatic* career. ^ 

ji.uripides however occupies only fL subordinate place 
among the disciples and supporters of tUc sophistical 
school, whom Aristophanes attacked. 'I'he person whom 
he selected as its representative, and on wdiom he en- 
deavoured to throw the whole weight of the charges 
which he brought against it, was Socrates. In the 
Clouds, a comedy exhibited in a year after the 

Knights had lieeii received with so much applause, So- 
crates was brought on the stage under his own name, as 
the arch -sophist, the master of the freethinkinj school, 
llie story is of a young sjiendtlirift, who has involved 
his father in debt by his passion for horses, am^having 
been placed under the care of Socrates is enablec^ by his 
instructions to defraud^his creditors, but also learns to 
regard filial obedience and respect, and piety to the 
gods, as groundless and antiqflatcd prejudices ; and it 
seems harej^y ]iossible to doubt that under this character 
the poet meant to represent Alcibiades whom it per- 
fectly suits in its general oUlline, and who may have been 
suggested to the thoughts of the spectators ii^ many ways 
not now perceived ly the reader. Tt seems at first sight 
as if in this wori Aristophanes must stand convictedP 
eitlier of the foulest motives or of a gross jiiistakc.^ For 
the character of Socrates was in most point# directly op- 
posed to the principles and practice which he attributes 
here and elseivhere to the sophist^ and •their followers, 

* See Suevern's on the Clruds tran&kted by Mr. H^ilton. 
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Socrates was the son of a sculptor of little reputation, 
and himself for some time practised the art with moderate 
success. But he abandoned it ^Jiat he might give him- 
self up to philosophy^ though his income was so scanty 
that it scarcely provided him with the means of sub- 
sistence. In his youth he had ma^ie himself master of 
every kind of knowledge then attainable at Athens which 
his narrow fortune jermitted him to acquire, and he 
purchased the lessons of several of the learned men who 
cam.*' to sojourn there, at a price which he was never 
well able to spard. Yet when his own talents had at- 
tracted a crowd of admirer^ and among them^ some of 
the wealthiest youths, he not only ‘demanded no reward 
for his instructions, but rejected all the offers which they 
made to relieve his poverty. ^ We have already seen 
some specimens of the manner in which he discliarged 
the duties of a soldier and a citizen ; how he braved the 
fury of the multitude, and the resentment of the 
tyrants, in the cause of justice. It is not our intention 
here to speak of the place which he holds in the history 
of Greek philosophy. But we have already liad occasion 
to mention his contests with the sophists, and we have 
ample evidence that his discourses as well as his life 
were upiformly devoted to the furtherance of piety and 
virtue, ' Yet in the Clouds this excellent person appears 
in tlie !inost odious as well as ridiculous aspect ; and tlie 
play ends with the preparations ' made by the father of 
the misguided youth to consume him and his school. 
The wrong done to him appears the more flagrant on 
account of its fatal consequences. The wish which the 
poet intimaies at the close of ^is play, with an earnestness 
which almost oversteps the limits of comedy, was ful- 
filled, though not till above twenty years later, after the 
vestoration of the democracy (B.C. 33^1)^ when Socrates 
was prosecuted, and put to death, on a charge which cx- 
prested the substance of the imputations cast on him in 
the Clouds; and Aristpphanes v^as believed by their 
contempgraries^to have contributed mainly to this result 
* Diog. Laert. ii. 24. 31. AlciUtades offered him land, Charmidcs slaves. 
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There are two points with regard to the conduct of 
Aristophanes which appear to have been placed by 
recent investigations beynd doubt. It may be consi- 
dered as certain that he was not animated by any per- 
sonal malevolence toward Socrates^ but only attacked 
«liiin as an enemy and^corrupter of religion and morals; 
but on the •other hand it is equally. '.veil established that 
lie did not merely borrow the naii^ of Socrates for the 
representative of the sophistical school^ but designed to 
point the attention, and to excite the feelings of his au- 
dience against the real individual. 14ie only question 
which se^ms to be still ope€ to controversy on this sub- 
ject, concerns tjie degree in which^ Aristophanes was 
acquainted with the real character and aimn of Socrates, 
as they are known to us from the uniform testimony of 
his intimate friends and disciples. We find it difficult 
to adopt the opinion of some modern writers f who con- 
tend that Aristophanes, notwithstanding a perfect know- 
leilge of the difference between Socrates and the sophists, 
might still have looked upon him as standing so com- 
pletely on the same ground with them, that one de- 
scription was applicable to tliem and him. It*’* is true, 
as we have already observed, that the poet would wil- 
lingly have suppressed all reflection and inquiry on 
many of the subjects which were discussed both by the 
sophists and by Socrates, as a presumptuous encroach- 
ment on the province of authority. But it seems 
incredible, that if he had known all that makes Socrates 
so admirable and amial^^le in our eyes, he would have 
assailed him with such vr»hcment bitterness, and that 
he should never havj qwlified his satire* by a single 
word indicative of the respect which he must then have 
felt to be due at least to his character qnd his in- 
tentions. * • 

But if we suppose what is in itself mych more con- 
sistent with the opinions and pursuits c»f the Comic 
poet, that he observed the philosopher attentively indeed, 
but from a distance which permiUed no more than a 
1 Sec Roctscher, Aristophanes, &c. 
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superficial acquaintance^ we are then at no loss to 
understand how he might have confounded him with a 
class of men^ with which he i^iad so little in common^ 
and why he singled him out to represent them. He 
probably first formed his judgment of Socrates by the 
society in wiiicii he usually saw ,him. lie may have 
known that his et^ly stu(!ie,s had been directed by 
Archclaus, the discjqdc of Anaxagoras ; that he had 
both himself received ^he instruction of the most eini- 
ueni sophists^ and had induced others to become their 
hearers^: that tEuripides, who had introduced the 
sophistical spirit into the d.^-ama, and Alcibia^les w'ho 
illustrated it most ^omplotely in Kis lijSe, were in the 
number of bis mt&t intimate fiicnds. Socrates, who 
never wiUiiigly stirred beyond the walls of the city, 
lived almost wholly in public places, which he seldom 
entered without forming a circle round him, and open- 
ing some discussion connected with the objects of his 
philosophical researches ; he readily accepted the in- 
vitations of his friends, especially wh(‘u he expected to 
meet learned and inquisitive guests, and probably never 
failed toN^ive a speculative turn to the conversation. 
Aristophanes himself may have been more than once 
j)resent;^as Plato represents him, on such occasions. But 
it was uifiversally notorious, that, wherever Socrates 
appeared, some subtle disputation was likely to ensue ; 
the method by which he drew out* and tried the opinions 
of others, without directly dehvering his own, and even 
his professions, — for he commoi^y described himself as 
a seeker, who had not yet discovered the truth, — might 
easily be mistaken for the sophistjeal scepticism, which 
denied the possibility of finding it. Aristophanes might 
also, either^ immediately or through hearsay, have be- 
come acquainted %vith expressions jftid aj-guments of 
Socrates, apparently contrary to the established religion. 
And hideed At is extremely difficult to determine the 
precise relation in whiclv the opinibns of Socrates stood 

^ Plnlo Thca^tet. jf 151. /b&b iSiiaixx srAXXau; 

Acff vt Mxi " 
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to the Greek polytheism. He not only spoke of the 
"ods with reverence, aiurf conformed to the rites of the 
iidtioiial worship, but his respect for the oracles 

in a manner which seems to imply that he believed 
tlieir pretensions to have some real ground. On the 
•other hand he acknovdedged one Supreme Being, as the 
framer and* preserver of the universe ^ ; used the Sin- 
gular and the jilural number ii^isci|minately concerning 
tile object of his adoration-, and when he endeavoured 
to reclaim one of his fi lends, whevseoded at sacrifices 
and divination, it was according to ^nophon, by an 
argument drawn^ exclusively fjom the works of the one 
•Creator. ’ We ire thus tempted tef imagine, that he 
treated many points to which the vulgar ailached great 
importance, as matteis of indifference, on which it was 
neither possible, nor very desirable, to arrive at any 
certain conclusion : that he w^as only caieful to exclude 
from his notion of the gods, all attributes which were 
inconsistent with the moral qualities of the Supreme 
Being ; and that, with this restriction, he considered 
the popular mythology as so harmless, that its language 
and rites might be innocently adopted. The obsf rvation 
attributed to him in one of Plato's early w'oiks^, seems 
to throw gicat light on the nature and extent ^of his 
conformity to the state religion. Being asked^wjiethcr 
he believes the Attic legend of Boreas and Oiithuia, he 
reiJics, that he should indeed only lie following the ex- 
ample of many ingenious men,* if he rejected it, and 
attempted to explain it away^; but that such spccu- 


• Mem. 3 n. 0 TflvJoAflw TtUrfMv ti xu,i fftnixv*- 

Od 3-iod. 0 3-tOft TO ^nov, to henfMoiot 

Mem 1 4 It the coii\orsatioii has been fnithriill} repnrtcd by Xeno- 
phnn, Aristodeinub shittrsd his ground in the course of the Argument. Uut 
he suggi'etH no obicction m the inference drawn by Socrates from the bcing> 
and providence ot (iul, as to the propriety of conforming to the rites of 
the state religion, .m<l Xenophon him-elt seems not to nave been aware 
that It might be diMputed He thinks that he has buihriently refutAl the 
indictment, vhich charged Socrates with disbelieving the existence of the 
gods acknbwiedgcd by the state, when lie bf s proved that he believed in a 
deity 

< Fbsnlrus p. 22d. • 

^ I should say that she had been cariaed the north wind over the 
cliflk near whioh she was playing with Pbarmacea. 
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lations^ however fine, appeared to him to betoken a 
mind not very happily cons' ituted ; fbr the subjects 
furnished for tliem by the Marvellous beings of the 
Greek mythology were endless'^, and to reduce all such 
stories to a probable form was a task which required 
much leisure. This he could nort give to it ; for he ' 
was fully occupied with the ctudy of his oWn nature. 
He therefore let* thrse stories alone, and acquiesced in 
the common Itelief abopt them‘d 

The mdtlVes which induced Aristophanes to bring 
Socrates on the fctage in preference to any other of the 
sophistical teachers, are stiil more obvious ,^han the 
causes through wl'ich he was led to^ confound them 
together. Sberates, from the time that he abandoned 
his hereditary art, became one of the most conspicuous 
and notorious persons in Athens. There was perhaps 
hardly a mechanic who had not at some time ch* other 
been puzzled or diverted by his questions.*^ Ilis features 
were so formed by nature as to serve with scarcely any 
exaggeration for a highly laughable mask. His usual 
mien and gait were no less remarkably adapted to the 
comic stage. He was subject to fits of absence which 
seem now and then to have involved him in ludicrous 
mistakes and disasters. Altogether his exterior was 
such qs niight of itself have tempted another poet to 
find a place for him in a comedy. 

Aristophanes justly esteemed the Clouds as one of 
his master-pieces ; yet !t did not obtain even an inferior 
prize ; and though he altered it for a second exhibition, 
he either did not venture to produce it again, or, accor- 
ding to another account, tile repetition was still more 

^ He inenti6ii8 the Centaurs, the Chimaera. iriDptT ruw-rmv 

««M Tlviyi,ntVf xaii »XX«v sfXttOvi ts »Bt,i obTUxiou (better 

s perhaps &T»r/ay) n^atraXeyw rnm 

^ XsMgiiy Uia’xe txvtx, aniOiuivce ru grs«< etitrSiv. The last 

expression is ambiguous; Schleiurinachcr tran<«l ytvHannchmendimsdarve. 
her oilgemetn m'glaubi wird, adopting the common belief about them j but 
it seems to adnfit the sense, complying with the common usage about them ; 
and this might mean nothing i^ore than, forbearing to explain them away, 
as others had done. This seems more consistent with the epithets, so 
strongly expressiv,^ of incredulity, which he iiad jubt before applied to 
tlicm. 

s Mem. i. S. 97. 
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unsuccessful. We see no sufficient reason for rejecting 
a tradition preserved byJone of the ancient commen- 
tators on the poet^: this failure was caused by the 

intrigues of Alcibiades^ ^ncerning whom we hear many 
similar stories^ and who probably perceived that he 
« himself was one of |he foremost objects of the poet’s 
satire. And it seems nq|; improbable tliat Socrates was" 
partly screened from the danger yhidi threatened him 
by the same powerful protectibm 'But j^ntinued 
unmolested to the eAd of the Pcloponnesian^rar^ we 
must also conclude that his poverty^ ai^d the favmirable 
impression which was genai ally produced by Intercourse 
with him amon^ all classes, c^yoperiyed witli the grow- 
ing number of his friends and admirers shield him 
from persecution. After tlie Anarchy the state of pub- 
lic feeling was changed in a manner which tended to 
raise a strong prejudice against him. We find several 
indications, that during the war, while the public 
morals were more and more infected with licentiousness, 
and while the new sceptical opinions were spreading 
among the upper classes, superstition was gaining grountl 
in the great body of the people. The proceedings and 
disclosures which followed the mutilation of the tiermes- 
busts, are not to be overlooked as illustrations^ of the 
state of religion, though they were the result of political 
intrigues. But the remains of the old comedy Contain 
many allusions to the fntroduction of new rites, all of a 
mystic and enthusiastic nature, end lielonging to foreign 
and barbarous superstititions, which seem either to have 
been newly imported during this period into Athens, 
or to have attracted a greiyer number of devotees than 
before, especially among Ae women. Such were the 
orgies of the Thracian goddess Cotytto, tfiose of the 
god Sabazius, the* Phrygian Bacchus, the worship of 
llhea or Cybcle, and of Adonis. Some of the^ rites ap- 
pear, like the ^man Bacchanalia, to have Jbeen u^d as 
a cover for the grossest licentiqjusness : as those secret 
orgies of Cotytto, which were the subj^t of a play of 

1 Argument i£ Befk. 
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y/f whi<^^'1ie ^ 8^d w provoke A;he re. 
mtipent' of AlcilltftdIfW wjbi^'bo therefore have ^ 
feptfseiHed as parMing ffffteyJ Otheaikoi^ affi>idcd 
‘Aopp'^tunity to inupostori of profiting %.^gar.q!fh. 

and their credit was promote^ by a great maas of 
^firary forgeries^ especially by ni^nteious worka^^ng/’ 
%e revered names of Orpheuft and Mumeus^^ in which * 
the authority of the^piost remote antiquity Was daimed 
for;these^in8titutionSj ^nd their objects were described 
in language which bewildered the understandings no 
than the ritof themselves excited the senses. It was 
genially noticed as an ill '»men, that the f^tival of 
Adonis^ which wi^ cclelyaled by the >vomen with the 
represcntatioxi of luncral exsequies^ fell on the day on 
which the Sicilian expedition was decreed.** And Aris- 
tophanes^ in the passage where he alludes to this fact, 

, intimates that such superstitions had not been long pre- 
valent, and that thay were attended with pernicious 
effects on female manners.^ It seems probable that their 
introduction, or at least their mere extensive diffusion, 
may he ascribed to the influence of the pestilence, both 
in i(s irhmcdiatc effects, and its remoter consequences. 

It may have driven many to seek refuge or consolation 
^ under ^he pressure of public and private distress in new 
forms oi' religion, w'hicli held out easy modes of expi- 
ation to a stricken conscience, and brighter prospects to 
a desponding spirit. But Aristophanes also gives a hint 
which may lead us to su‘^pcct, that the propagation of 
these foreign rites was connected with that influx of 
new citizens, many of whom were of barbarian origin, 
which, as we have seen, one result of the cala- 

. 'a 

mity. 

^ See Vol. yi. pi 3f32. Compare what is said of the m>stcrii'i) of Rhea 
■)n Schol. ATi<.tni)h Av. 877. * 

3 Plato Polit. 11 . p <'!S4. 

3 Plut, Ale. 18 coiii]}ared with thepasbage of Aristophanes quoted in the 
next note. 

^ Lys. 387. ♦ , 

As’ f|<Aau<d/< TMv ymauK^i ^ rp/^, 

Xw nfin-amiTftoe <rv»i> 0 i 

*C T* tirttl TOK myth ; 

^ Av.lSfifiL 
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Intolerance^ as iMiRalJicept paCte#idi snpelfitNion and 
fanatitxsm. Not long^fte ^^^hibkion of the 
Clouds^ DiagotflM of M/os^ ^ting^^ith^r divulged or 
derid^ the mysteries<*<n Eleusis, and in varioua’ot;)!^ 
ways svfbjected himself to the bharge of atheiamj lipfi 
, prosoribed at Athenn|: a decree engmved' on a braaei^ 
column ofibred a talent* to any onsr ‘Who should Idfl 
him^ and two to any who should pring Um to Justke.^ 
To intimate the affinity of their opinions^ the poet in 
the play described Socrates as thp Melian. Not many 
)ears before the end of the it bc/baine known that 

Protago^as^ for ^he entertainment of A select circle as- 
sembled in the house of Eujjipides^ had read a work 
on the mture of the godsy which began with a declaration 
that he was unable to ascertain whether the gods existed 
or not : because the subject w^as too obscure, and life 
too short to investigate it. He was charged with im- 
piety l)y a person named Pythodorus ; a man of some 
distinction; for he was one of the Four Hundred**; 
and condemned to death, according to some accounts 
without a regular trial. He however escaped, ^nd was 
soon after drowned in his voyage to Sicily ; ^but the 
oHensive book was publicly burnt in the Athenian 
agora, and all who possessed copies were ordered by 
public proclamation to give them up.'^^ TW&t^ while 
such a spirit prevailcc^ at Athens, Socrates, though he 
was accused, and probably was generally suspected, of 
holding like opinions, should hAve been so long spared, 
is much more surprising than that he should at last 
have been prosecuted, even if there had been no pecu- 
liar causes to operate ^agaftist him. For Aristophanes 
was not the only comic poet who traduced and his 

• 

' Scliol Anstoijh Av^07S. • 

^ The lines of Timun, from which it has soinetiincs been inferrcil (sea 
Herbbt in rctoriicn’s Siudicii, i. p S7.) that ProtdRoias survived socrates, 
do not appear to h tve been intended to convey that ineaniiifr • 

^ Dioft i.<aeit IX *34 According to others it was in tife hoiiMeof one 
Megaclidts. It might have li«eu nad in both* but it it was read in the 
L>ccuin, winch wab tlie case according to another at count, Protagoras can 
scarcely have been aware of his danger. • 

* According to Aristotle his accuber wa| nansed Euathlus. 

^ 'Tm «v<eXl{«/iAeiM ittetmv rwv 

VOL, IV. T 
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disciples upon the staged; he continued to enforce 
the impression he had made U}y occasional allusions ; 
and perhaps scarcely a year passed in which a theatrical 
audience did not hear the name of Socrates coupled 
with some odious imputations. 

The time in which he was broi^ght to trial was one^ 
as we iiavc seen, in which great zeal was protessech and 
some was undoubtedlj’ felt, for the revival of the ancient 
institutions^ civil and religious^ under which Athens 
bad attained her past , greatness ; and it was to be ex- 
pected that all vfio traced the public calamities to the 
neglect of the Oil laws an^ usages, (dionkl , consider 
Socrates as a daii5“croust person. But there were also 
specious reasons which will shortly b-- mentioned^ for 
connecting him more immediately with the tyranny 
undei^ which the city hail lately groaned. Ills accusers 
phowever were neither common sycophants, nor do they 
appear to have been impelled by purely patriotic mo- 
tives. This however is a point which must always 
remain involved in great unceitainty. Anytus, who 
seems tc^ have taken the lead in the prosecution, and 
probably set it on foot^ is said to have been, like Cleon, 
a tanner/ and to have acquired gieat wealth by his 
trade -;r^l)ut he was also a man of great political activity 
and influence, for the Thirty thouglit him considerable 
enough to include him in the s^mo decree of banish- 
ment with Thrasybulus and Alcibiades'^^ and he held 
the rank of general in the army at Phyle.** With him 
were associated two persons much inferior to him in 
reputation and popularity : a tragic poet named Melitus 
or Meletus/in whose name t^e lydictment was brought, 
and who, if we may judge of him from the manner in 
which he ds mentioned by Aristophanes, was not very 
"celebrated or successful in his art*^ and one Lycon, 

* Eupolis bndi'harpfcd him with a sleight of hand like that de^crihcd in 
the Clouds (sreSchol. Nub ISO.), and had introdurLd (harephon iii his 
KoX^xir as a parasite of C'alliaa* Schnl Flat Bekkir, p >11. 

* Schol Plit Apol Socr p SSl Bckk If the S( hnliixt is right he was 
the same person ol whom PjiiCarch Udls the anecdote, Ah' 4. 

* Xeiinitlion, Hell ii 3 4J. ' * Lyvias, Agorat p. 137. 

* III tlie he was introduced os one of the deputies sent to tha 
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vvho is described as an Orator and probably furnished 
‘all the assistance that c^^ld be derived from experience 
in the proceedings and *Lemper of the law courts. " Ac- 
cording to an opinioi# ascribed to Socrates himself^, 
they were all three instigated by merely personal re- 
, si*ntment^ which he had innocently provoked by his 
ordinary habits. Cntcrc^hon^ one of his most ardent 
disciples and admirers, had, it seeiys — though the story 
is one which we can neither * safely reject nor satisfac- 
torily explain — consulted the Delphic oracle, perhaps 
by the advice of Socrates hiinstdf, todearn whether he 
could find any ^master wiser than Iterates; and the 
oracle is .‘aid to liave declared Socrates the wisest of 
men.3 Socratcs\{iowcver, who was doep^’ conscious of 
the imperfection of his own knowledge, and always dis- 
a^owcd all claims to wisdom, was only induced, it is 
said, by the answer of the oracle to scrutinise more * 
accurately tlie pretensions of others, and was thus by 
degrees convinced that the superiority which it attri- 
buted to him over other men consisted only in liis 
clearer insight into his own ignorance. Anr^ong the 
numerous persons whom in the course of this inquiry 
he had convicted of an empty profession of knowledge 
were, as he is made to assert, his three prosecutors. 
And ill fact I’lato, in one of his dialogues, introduces 
Aiiytus as vehemently offended witli Socrates on account 
oi’ the turn which his discourse liad taken, and as 
quitting him with a threat, which, if it was ever uttered, 
was fulfilled by tlie indictmeiil.'^ 


poets 111 ILsdes, and w.is splortcd foi^hc embassy, with Sannyrion and Ci» 
lusiic, im aorount of his li^hl* weight, and his n.itiiial Jcndoiicy to the 
lower regions (o’t o-uiaolt* «vrac, xeti ‘EKtio^^iJioyuscZvrei^ 

(to und< r<}taiid the point of the sarcasm wc must compare ^ho balancing 
''Cene m the Frogs, and the ninark of Aeschylus, hb7, on vi 'rovta’is ovx* 

" Ovr^t (Mty Touru h' erutTSVvvixtv) See also the bchohasl on Av. 14(i& 

^ Ap((1 p. fr,TU^. Diog. Lacrt. u. 3S. r^ovtvoifMtn trxvrx Auxen i 
l^uxyvyof. * 0 

* A|»ol, p 23. • 

' 'AvSfSlv urxvTuv ^axfxm o-o^robTv. The comparison witn Sophocles 
and I'uripideb (.Scnol Aristoph. Nub. ire^s*2eipox^fif‘ a’o^^refce Ev^ix/- 
doc' must have been prefixed aflerwar.ls. In the Apology attributed to 
Xenophon the answer has been arbitrarily altcyid. ^ 

• Mcno, p 95. • 
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It charged him with three /istiiict offences : “ So- 
crates” — 60 it ran — is guilW of not believing in the 
gods which the state believes and of introducing 
other new divinities he is Aoreover guilty of cor- 
rupting the young.” The case was one of those in 
which the prosecutor was allowed tg propose the penalty 
which he thought due to the (?*iinc- ; and Melitus pro- 
posed death. Befort^ the cause was tried, Lysias com- 
powd a speech in defence of Socrates, and brought it 
to iiim for his use. But lie declined it as too artificial 
for his characteii^ Among the works of Plato is an 
apology which purports to tV the defence which he 
really made: and^f it tyas written by Plato, it proba- 
bly contains the substance at least of /Ar answer to the 
charge.*^ The tone is throughout that of a man who 
does not expect to be acquitted ; and he represents 
himself as labouring at once under the obloquy which 
had been thrown upon him, especially by Aristophanes, 
and under the ill-will which he hail provoked by the 
performance of that which he considered as a service 
duo to the Delphic god. The first head of the indict- 
ment he moots with a direct denial, and observes that 
he has been calumniously burdened with the physical 
doctrines of Anaxagoras and other philosoiihers. But 
that pa^Nwhich related to the introduction of new 
divinities he does not positively contradict ; he only 
gets rid of it by a question whicn involves his adversary 
in an apparent absurdity. The charge itself seems to 
have be^m insidiously framed, so as to aggravate and 
ilistort a fact, which was universally notorious, but 

' "Ets»« xK/vet ^eufMvix iiffryovfjt,tvo(. Trft* ambiguitv of the wont Zetf 
IMutt cannot bq easily imitated in EiiglLsh. See the Philological Museum, 
voi. li. 11 rsi. j 

3 SchliMcrm.tcber's argumonts for this proposition in his Iptrodurtion to 
the Apology, have not, us far as wc know, been hitherto contiited. They 
aro nt^r rni*t by H.a11baum’8 remarks in his preface to (he edition of the 
Apology in the Cibliothec .1 Gro'ca. There sire however several ditfieul. 
ties,bcsKlefl those discussed in thoartielo alxwe n ferreil to of the Philologi. 
ral Museum. It is a little singular that the Apology makei> no mention of 
Aleihiades or Cntias. This — at least with reganl to (’ntiiis — would have 
been natural for Plato, biU is not so easily explained with respect to bo. 
crates. * 
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which was then very little understood^ and has con- 
tinued ever since to givr rise to a multitude of conjec- 
tures. Socrates, who ’vas used to reflect profoundly on 
the state of his own mind, liad it seems gradually be- 
come convinced that he was favoured by the gods — 
• who as he believed i/cre always willing to communicate 
such a knowledge of fflturity to their worshippers as 
wa*? necessary to their welfare — ^^with an inward sign, 
which ho described as a voice, by which indeed he was 
never positively directed, but wjw often restrained from 
action. It was by this inward moTiitor that he pro- 
fessed go have'been proftbited froij/ taking a part in 
public business. In the latte# part of his life its warn- 
ings had been Viore frequently repeat^ll, and it bad 
consequently become a matter of more general notoriety. 
There was nothing in such a claim at all inconsistent 
with any doctrine of the Greek theology, l^ut the 
language of the indictment was meant to insinuate that 
in this supernatural voice Socrates pretended to hear 
some now deity, the object of his peculiar worship. 

His answ'cr to the third charge is also some^rhat eva- 
sive, and seems to show that he did not und^stand its 
real drift. Nevertheless we have the best evidence, 
that it was on this the event of the trial inaiid/ turned. 
jEscliines, who had probably often beard all i5ie particu- 
lars of this colebrated^ause from his father, asserts that 
Socrates was put to death because it appeared that h(‘ 
had been the instructor of (Mtias • ; and that the orator 
neither was mistaken, nor laid too much stress on this 
fact, seems to be clearly iiroved by the aqxiety which 
Xenophon shows to Tjiiidjtate his master on this head.- 
But at the same time we learn from him, that the pro> 
Fccutors did not ^onfine themselves to this*cxample oj’ 
the evils which had arisen from the teaching of Socrates, 
and that they made him answerable for the calatnities 
which Alclbiades had brought upon his "country. It 

^ ^ Timarcli. p. 24. tvv voiiffr'h* ’art K(/na^ 

nr€uiivx^s. • • 

* Mem. i. 2. 
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was however no doubt the case Critias that supplied 
them with their most efficacioik appeals to the passions 
their hearers. Critias, the bloodmirsty tyrant, tlie deadly 
enemy of the peojde, had once sought the society of So- 
crates, and had introduced his young cousin and wanl 
Charmidcs — tlie same who s]iarcc\ his power and fell 
by his side — to the philosopher’s acquaintance.^ It 
was true, and probablj^' wa^ not disputed by the accusers 
of Socrates, that Critias had afterwards been entirely 
alienated from him. ,TIe had been deeply offended by 
the freedom with which Socrates reproved his vices. 
During the Anarchy a law or^<?dirt was made foijbidding 
any one to teach thft art of-' speaking.^ , Xenophon says 
that it was aiiftt'd at Socrates, though / ic did not pro- 
fess this art, but it furnished Oitias with a pretext for 
commanding him to abstain from his usual disputations. 
Socrates had openly spoken against the proceedings of 
the oligarchical government, he had disobeyed its com- 
mands, as we have seen, in the case of Leon. He him- 
self mentioned this transaction in his defence, and 
expressec} his belief that, if the Thirty had retained 
their power a little longer, they would have put him 
to death. ^ But these facts were not likely to counteract 
the impression which must have been made upon his 
judges ,by''the persuasion that he had contributed to 
form the mind and character of Critias. There was 
another jioint of view in which this exiimple must have 
appeared to illustrate alid confirm the other charges. 
Critiadj whose talents were as brilliant as his iiassions 
were j^lstrong, had stored his mind with all the 
learning that could lie acquired by a man of the highest 
rank at Athens, and might be considered as a model ot 
an accomplished sophist. He was an eloquent orator, 
an elegant poet, and speculated on many subjects con- 
nected with natural and moral philosophy. He seems 
to have madd no secret of his contempt for the belief of 
the vulgar, and in one of his works ^ avowed his opinion 
« 

* riato, Charmidcs. ^ ® Acyw Mem. i. 2. SSL 

* Probably, as Brandis observe! (Ilandbuch. i, p. ji5. m.) hu 
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that all religions were Iracrc political contrivances^ de- 
signed to supply the d*‘fects of human laws. AVlien 
we consider that Socrates, notwithstanding his conduct 
during the Anarchy, Inust have been accounted one of 
the i)arty of the city, since he remained there throughout 
* the whole period, and that the prosecutors were pro- 
bably af)l« to give cvidcyice of many expressions appa- 
n*ntly unfavourable to dcmocr.'n'y, which had fallen 
from him in his manifold couvcAations we cannot be 
sur]»rised that the v6rdict was against him, but rather, 
as Jie himself profes-setl to be, that the votes of the 
jiulges were al^iost cnuali^ (livided. 7lt appears indeed 
snost lively, that if his defence had^been conducted in 
tile usual manne^ he would have been acquitted ; and that 
c\en after the conviction he would not have been con- 
demned to death, if he had not provoked the anger of the 
court by a deportment which must have been interpreted 
as a sign of profound contempt or of insolent defiance. 
When the verdict had been given, the prisoner was 
entitled to speak in mitigation of the penalty proposed 
by the prosecutor, and to assign another for the court 
to decide upon. Socrates is represented as not only 
disdaining to deprecate its severity by such Appeals as 
were usually made in the Athenian tribunal^ to the 
feeh'iigs of the jurors, hut as demanding ^jward and 
honour instead of the punishment of a malefactor ; and 
he was at last only •induced by the persuasions and 
offers of his friends to name attrifling pecuniary mulct. 
The execution of his sentence was delayed by the de- 
parture of the Thcoris, tli^* sacred vessel, which carried 
the yearly offerings of the; Athenians to Dtlos. ^From 
the moment that the^priesi of Apollo had crowned its 
stern with laurel until its return, the law f^quired that 
the city should Lfc kept pure from all pollution, and 

voXiTi/au How it !i<i|)poncd that a part at Ica'^t of the* vo^^e8 qi^tod by 
Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. ix. Iroin this work wire also found by 
Pseudo Plutarch do Plar. i. V. in the Sisjmhiis of Eiiri|iides is uncertain. 
But there seems to be no good reason tor doubting that he did so. See 
Hlnrichs de 'J’heram, Ac. p, 63. ^ 

' Sec Mem i. 2. .<18. iii. 7. 6. and the remarjf attributed to him about An. 
Iwthenes in Diog. La. iL 31. * 

T 4 
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therefore that no criminal sWuld be put to death. 
The opening ccromoiiy had \aken place on the day 
before the trial of Socrates, and thirty days elapsed be- 
fore the Theoris again sailed inA» Pirfleus. During this 
interval some of his wealthy friends^ pressed him to 
take advantage of the means of escape which they could 
e.asily have i)rocured for him. « But he refuseJ to pro- 
long a life which wap so near its natural close — for he 
wa-v little less than seventy years old — by a breach of 
the laws, which he had never violated, and in defence 
of which he hacl before braved death ; and his attach- 
ment to Athens Aas so stroil^- that life Jiad no^ charms 
for him in a foreign lapd.- His imprisonment was 
cheered by the* society of his friends, rtnd was probably 
spent chiefly in conversation of a more than usually 
elevated striin. AVhen the summons came, he drank 
the fatal cup, in the midst of lus weeping friends, with 
ds much composure, and as little regret, as the last 
draught of a long and cheerful banquet. The sorrow 
which the Athenians are said to have manifested for 
his dcatlj, by signs of public mourning and by the pu- 
nishments inflicted on his prosecutors , seems not to be 
so well attested as the alarm it excited among his most 
eminent disciples, who perhaps considered it as the 
'sig^ of It general persecution, and arc said to have 
.taken tefuge in Megara^, and other cities.*’' 

Cnto more probably than JL^chincs, to whom Idumeneiis attnliutofl 
the pruiKiiidl (Dio,;. La. ii (lU ), 16r ^Ebclnneb secmi> to have been at this 
tunc extremely poor 

^ Flato Crito, p S2 b. 

3 According to Diog I.A n 43 they immediately repented, so to dose 

the palMltMs an^ the gymna-ia, and condeniniHl Anytu^ and Lveon to ban- 
ishment, Mclitus to death. We aLo re^l in INendo-Plutari h Vit x Orat 
that Iioctates appeared in mourning for Soert^tes the da> alter his execu- 
tion f. 

4 Hormodorus in Diog. n. 106. but the addition uu6Tr,v» 

T«» rvfivrw scc'^8 to imply gieat ignorance or caielcsunoss in the writer 
'A Linamus, Soir. Apol in. p. 68 Kei&k. mennoiiii Corinth^ Elis, and 
Euboea, among their places of rctugo; nrohablj meaning to display hu 
learning It may,')howcvcr, be no more than a rhetorical llouribh. 
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THE EXPEDITION CYRUS THE YOUNGER. 

• i 

Before wc proceed with the history of the period which 
followed the close of the Peloponnesian war, our attention 
must for a lime be turne^ to a seriesy of events, w'hich, 
tlioughnhey took place for the most part far beyond tlie 
limits of Greect^ and did not immediately affect its in- 
terests, will be ihuiul to be most intimately connected 
with its final destinies, and with some of the greatest 
revolutions of the ancient civilised worhl ; and, in the 
brief account which \vc are about to give of them, we 
shall bo chiefly guided by this view of their relative im- 
portance. 

They arose out of the ambition of Cyrus, of whose 
abilities and enterprising spirit some specimens have been 
already seen, and were the results of an attijppt which 
111* made to place himself oft the throne of Persia. He 
was the second of the four sons of Darius and Pa^ys^tisf^ 
Hiid, according to the customs of the monarc1iy,»his'e!der 
bi other Artaxerxes wfts the legitimate heir apparent, ^ 
Lilt Cyrus was the first son Jwrii to Darius after his' 
.'iccession to the throne, and he was his mother's favourite. 
She had encouraged him to hope that as Xerxes, through 
the influence of Atossa, bad been preferred to Jiis' elder 
brother who was bom whUc their father was y^ in a 

• 

' Xenophon, only hwinf; occabion to mention the t\fo rivals, speaks 
(Aiub 1.1) at! if Da BUS had no other children by Farysatis The t#o 
ydiiiif'cr brothers weru ii imnl Ostarics and Oxathres. Plot. Artax. 1 . 

“ Weean find no louiidation for Bathr’s asscrtioi> (tn a note on Plu- 
tanhS Artaxerxes, in treiuir's Melctcmata, in p IS ), that th#ordcr of 
I U( ( i'ssioii adcqited in the case of Xerxes was the law^ot the monarchy 
quadain laiituin nt e'rcKi^ fihis ^pn alms maxinius natu patri in 
Ti^no ^uclpdcrll, qiiaiii qui iiinvnnus hut natu patru jam regnum adepto 
t*,uo adininistranti* Tlie tei^iiing king seeing abiiays to have had the 
pouir oi appointing his oiu (s,sui, Lut yic iaw or custom simply ngarded 
piuiuigeniture llciodol. vii ii. 
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private station, so she should be *ble to persuade Darius 
to set aside Artaxerxes, and de<Vare Cyrus his successor. 
In the mean while he was invested with the government 
of the western provinces, and tin* (|j(traordinary command 
which we have seen him athninis'ering in a manner so 
fatal to the interests of Athens. This apjmintment he 
seems from the first to have cquBidtred as a step to the 
throne ; and tliougli he contimied to rely chiefly on his 
mother’s influence, he hvas ’perliaps aware that, even if 
her intrigues proved successful, he might still liaveneed 
of all the aid he could obtain, to secure the object of his 
‘ ambition. But h&also had say^^acity and purage enough 
to perceive that sho^ild he^ l)e disappointed in iiis first 
expectations, tV* co-operalioii of the (Jr/ieks might still 
enable him to force his way to the throne. It was with 
this view that he so zealously embraced the side of 
Sparta in her struggle with Athens, both as the power 
which he found in the most prosperous condition, and 
which had the fairest jirospcct of triumphing with his 
assistance, and as tinat which was most capable of fur- 
thering his designs. The treasure which lie spent in 
her cause^he regarded as pait of the price which he had 
to pay f(A/ the attainment of his wishes ; and hence, 
when he^ was called away to his father’s court, he ])laced 
his whole r('venuc, as we liavc seen, at Lysander's dis- 
posal, wUh instructions and admonitions, which proved 
how deeply he felt his own interest to be concerned in 
Ills success. V 

According to Plutarch’s authors^, Cyrus went to 
attend his father’s sick bed ivitli sanguine hopes that his 
mother had accomplished her^j^purpose, and that he was 
sent for to receive the crown. Ilb took with him the 
small Greek^Iorcc which wc have mentioned, loss perhaps 
with a view to his immediate security/llian to the effect 
/..which the report of the treatment they experienced might 
have ifi attrac/ing other Greek adventurers into his ser- 
vice. But on his arrivahai court lie saw himself disap- 
pointed ill his eifpcctations, and found that he had only 

' » A».ta3L 2. 
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come to witness his fltj|ier*s death, and his brother's 
icccs&ion to the throne. He accompanied Artaxerxes, 
w hom the Checks distinguished by the epidiet Mnemon 
to Pasargada*, wliere Persian kings went through 
certain mystic cereinomes of inauguration, and Ti^sa- 
^ ])hcriies took this opportunity of charging him with a 
design against his firothLT's life. It would seem from 
Plutarch's account that one of the officiating priests was 
Mihorned to support the charge ; though it is by no 
in(*ans certain that if was unfounded. Artaxerxes was 
coin inced of its truth, and /letennined on putting his 
brother to deatji ; and (liyrus was o4ly saved by the 
passionate' intreaties of Parj‘^a/is, in whose arms he liad 
sought refuge fjvjn tlie executioner. Tiic character of 
Artaxerxes, though weak and timid, seems not to have 
been natiiially unamiable; the ascendancy which his 
mother, notwithstanding her undissembled predilection 
f('r her younger son, exercised over him, was the source 
of the greater part of Ids crimes and misfortunes. On 
this oceasion he suffered it to overpowcT both the sus- 
picions suggested by Tissaphernes, and the ^’ealousy 
whicli the temper and situation of C^yrus iniglit reason- 
ably have excited. He not only pardoned hirf brother, 
but ])erinitteil him to return to his government.* 

C’vrus felt himself not obliged, but liuniWed^ by his 
riNal's clemency ; and the danger lie had c'^caped only 
strengthened his re-olution to make himself as soon 
as possible iiidep(‘ndent of the power to which he 
owed his life. Irnnicdiately after his return to Sardis', 
h(* began to make i»reparatioiis for the execution of this 
design. 'Phe chief difficu5y v. as to keep them concealed 
^rom Artaxerxes uiitit they were fully matured; for, 
tliougli his mother who was probably from tfie beginning 
•i^'quainted with hfs purjiosc, was at court, .always read/ 
to put the most favqgrablc construction on his conduct, ' 
Tissaphernes was at hand to watch it wkh malignant 
attention, and to seiul the earliest information of any 

It would seem to be iniplu'd that ho was j^elehratod for the tenacity of 
"is memory, yet Plutarch had no .iiiecdoles to tell on the subject. 
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suspicious movement to the Cyrus however de- 

vised a variety of pretexts to blind Tissaphernes and 
the court, while he collected an aririy for the expedition 
which he was meditatinp^. Ills <^naiii object was to raise 
as strong a body of Greek troops^is he could ; for it was 
only with such aid that he could lippc to ovejfpowcr an 
adversary who had the whole force of the empire at his 
command : and he knew enough of the Greeks to believe, 
that their superiority over his countrymen in skill and 
courage was sufficient to compensate for almost any in- 
equality of numbers. One pretext was furnished by 
the state of the Greek cities. Which had formerly been 
considered as belonging to the satrapy of Tissaphernes, 
who still claimed dominion over tliem^ Cyrus perhaps 
contended that they had been subjected to his authority 
hy the general terms of his father's grant, which con- 
stituted him governor of the sea-coast ', or that they were 
appendant to the satrapy of Lydia. However this may 
be, he encouraged them to transfer their obedience from 
Tissaphernes to himself; and all, except Miletus, declared 
for him,^and received the garrisons which he sent to take 
possession of them. But he still affected to ap 2 >reliend 
that they ere direatened with the attacks of Tissaphernes, 
and ordered his commanders to strengthen their garrisons 
with as, many of the best Peloponnesian troops as money 
could 2 ’rocurc. The whole bodv of mercenaries thus 
collected he placed under the command of Xenias, an 
Arcadian, the leader of ' the band of Greeks which had 
escorted him on his last journey to his father's court. 
Miletus had been prevented from following the example 
of the other "Ionian cities by4hc timely intervention of 
Tissaphernes, who put some of the malcontents to death, 
and banishell others. The exiles took refuge at the 
^urt of Cyrus, and afforded him anotlfer welcome pretext 

j Xen. Hell. i.'i. 2. 

9 Maivip indeed (Sparta, iii. Si P- !«.) asseiv* that Artaxerxes was pre- 
vail^ orar his mother to annex the sea-coast to the satrapy of Cyrus, and 
allowcdoun (!) to muke war on Tissaphernes. But the imssages to which 
he refers ( Anab. i. 1. fi-S. aod a) contain not a word in proof of this 
statement, but rather imply the contrary. 
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for raising? a sea and lar^d force, with which he laid siege 
to Miletus. This feud ^*th Tissaphcrncs was especially 
serviceable to him in stilling the suspicions of Artaxerxes, 
to Avlioin he addressee^ several submissive letters, re- 
questing that the conteltcd cities might be placed under 
liis authority : Parysatft seconded these solicitations, and 
thus contiihuted to fiersiyide the king, that his brother's 
thoughts were engrossed by this petty object. He was 
too well jdeased with the quarrel,* and with the expence 
in which it involved ‘Oyr us, to interfere for the purpose 
of ending it, especially, as his Ift-other regularly trans- 
mitted the tribute due fr(^n*the eitics;'which he held, to 
the rovifl treasury. 

Adventurers of every dais, but e^ecially Greeks 
whose talents or l^tation rendered them fit instruments 
for the designs of Cyrus, were sure to find an asylum at 
his court, and were soon vron by his aflibility and mu- 
nificence. Among thos^ who took refuge tliere was the 
Spartan Clearclius, whose name last occurred to us when 
Byzantium during his absence was betrayed to Alci- 
biades. ^ It seems that he was called to account for 
the loss of the place, which was deeply felt al: Sparta, 
and sentenced to a fine. - Yet when, at the yid of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Byzantians, and the other Greeks 
on the adjacent coast of TJirace, were obliged to apply 
to Sparta for succour against the attacks of th^ neigh- 
bouring barbarians, h«? was again sent by the ephors to 
take the command thcre.^ I}ut he had proceeded no 
further than the Isthmus, when they bt‘gan to repent of 
their choice, and despatched a messenger to recall him ; 
but he refused to return and pursued his journey to 
Byzantium. He found admission there, notwithstan^ng 

§ 

> Above, p fP. ® Polyjcnup, ii. 2. 7. * 

® DiodnruN xiv. 12. Xennplion AnaU n. fi. 2. Schneider very justly rA 
niarkv that Xenophon’s :i«'counl ot the proceedings of Clcarchus c.in liardly 
Ik' reconciled with that ok Pol\a?iuis in the pass.igp •just ciU*d. where 
i !<* iicluib ih repri‘sented as having never returned to Sparta aftenhe toss 
fit n>zai)tliini, befniu he esLalili'.lied his t\raiiny tliere* It is the inore 
^'|| prising tiiat Schiieider hlioiild «.ay cllewheriB (on Xen. HelLi. 1,35.) 
that Poljacniis gives a more accurate account of this matter thanlliodOiriis, 
whose narrative, as he hiinsclf ob»crvcs, is not inconsistent with Xeno- 
phon’iw • • 
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the severity which had inad£|him odidtu during liis 
former command: the picsenUlangcr perhaps e0bccd aH 
recollection of the pa>t: hut he took advanta|;e of the 
confidence reposed in him, to put to death the magistrates 
and many of the principal citizt^ys^ to banish others, and 
to enrich himself with the confiscation of their j)ro])crty, , 
which enabled him to rai«c a stiK)ng *Dody of mcrccnar ies, 
and to make himself absolute master of the city. IJis 
tyranny became so opJ)rcss*ive, that the Spartans thought 
it proper, cither for the sake of the By/antlans, or for 
their own honour, to inleifere. If we may believe 
Diodorus, thouglA he had condeni\ied to death foi 
his contumacy, the government first attemptAl by an 
embassy to pet^^jiiade Iiini to lay dowivhis usurjjcil au- 
thority, tiiul on his refusal sent an anmiinent under the 
command of Panthoidcs to reduce him to {-iihinission. 
lie did not venture to await its approach at Jlyzantium, 
hut removed his troops and treasure to Selymbiia, and 
not long aftertvards, having b< ('ii deh ated and f^hut iij> 
in the town, seeing his aflaiisdospnate, made his escape, 
and pro(j?cded to the couit of Saidis. (’yius — an ex- 
cellent judge of character and abilities — so(,n disceined 
tlic valu€%of his militaiy talents, and his IV'arlcss and 
enterprising, though stern and imperious spirit: he en- 
trusted hi?ja with a sum of money for levying troojis, 
which Arcre avowedly destined to protect the Thracian 
Chersonesus against its bai luriaif neighbours, but were 
always in readiness for ofher ]mipo''CS. (’Icarchus exe- 
cuted this commission so ably, and with so much benefit 
to the Greek towns on tlie Ilellcspont. that they aided 
him with voluntary contributi^is, and thus strengthened 
the force which waited on the ofders of Cyrus in this 
quarter. , * 

• A Thessalian named Aristippus, who had been pre- 
vioudy connep.ted with him by ties of hospitality, met 
with in cquidly friendly reception, when he came to 
request a subsidy to cnalFle him to’ carry on a contest in 
which he was engaged with an opposite faction at home. 
He asked hut for the Incttns of raising 2000 men, and 
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of maintaining them fpe three months. Cyrus gave 
as much as sufficed for twice tlie number and the 
time, and thus might reckon on finding another body of 
troops at liis disposal. .At the same tiine^ he coinmis- 
^ioned other Greek ofjeers to levy troops for the war 
^ against Tissaphernesj mid directed Proxenus, a Theban 
v/ho had, been attracted. to his court by the hope of 
raising his fortunes, to collect forces for an expedition 
against the Pisidiaiis, ^\ho, strong in the fastnesses of 
their mountains, infested the borders of his satrapy, and 
defied the king’s authority. While he thus cultivated 
tlie good-will aipl ein]iloy<j^l t*tic service > of the Greeks, he 
neglecUti no opportunity of winning the .^flections of 
his own conntryi'ien ; and, according to Ijjhitarch there 
were many Persitnis who felt that the safety of the 
monarchy demanded a ruler of his character, and gave 
him assurances which led him to believe that he should 
find a general disposition in his favour even in the upper 
provinces. 

More than a year was spent in these preparations ; 
and when the time approached for the decisive step, he 
sent envoys to Sparta to claim a return for tlie great 
services which he had rccinitly rendered to /the com- 
monwealth. According to J’lutarcli he accompanied 
his request with promises of reward to all adventurers 
who should take pjirt in his enterprise, in a ^tylc of 
oriental exaggeration, •and Avith a vaunting comparison 
of his oAA'ii merits with his hngher's, and the terms in 
which Xenophon reports his a])plication to the Spartan 
government seem also to show that he at least gave suf- 
ficient intimations of the#j:eal object of his expedition. 
Lysandcr, whom aftei* his victory at iI<)gos-potami he 
had honoured with a magnificent present model of 
a galley three cubits long in ivory and gohl^ — undoubtA 
edly exerted all his influence in his beh^^f ; and the 
ephors were disposed to aid an ally to whojn they*0Avcd 

« 

' Artax. & 

^ I'lut. Lys. 18 . It was deposited at Delphi, in thi'treasury of Bra^i(^ ■ 
and the Acanthians, a * 
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SO much, and who might again^ljc useful. They directed 
their admiral Samius, who was cruising in the iEgcan 
with a squadron of twenty-five galleys, to obey his 
orders, and sent 700 heavy infantry under Cheirisophus 
to join his land forces. 

In the spring of 401 Cyrus began his march from ^ 
Sardis. He had been j)reviou^ly joined by ^cnias witli 
all the troops which could be spared from tlic garrisons 
of the (ireck towns, iwmouating to 4000 heavy infantry, 
and by those which had been employed in the siege ot 
Miletus. The Milesiaii exiles were also readily induced 
to tike part in the expedition^hy the ]>romises of Cyrus 
that as soon as he had accomplished his own object, he 
would attend tq their interests, and would not rest until 
he had restored them to their homes. Of the besieging 
forces one division, under Socrates an Aeha*an, consisted 
of 500 heavy infantry ; anotlicr under Pasion, a Mcga- 
rian, of 500 heavy armed, and as many targeteers.^ 
Proxenus liad also arrived with 1500 heavy infantry 
and 500 light troops ; and Sophienetus, an Arcadian of 
Stymphalus, one of the officers charged with the levies 
for the Svar against Tissapherne*?, Jiad brought 1000 
heavy in^^ntry. This w'as tlic whole of the Creek force 
with w'hich Cyrus left Sardis. He had summoned 
('learchus to join him with ail his troops, and had called 
uj)on Aristippus to settle his differences as soon as pos- 
sible with his political adversarie?., and to send over the 
men whom he had beep employing in Thessaly. But 
he did not vrait for these reinforccnients, which he ex- 
pected would overtake him on his march. The army 
which he had raised froip his barbarian subjects 
amounted to about 100,000 men. His admiral Tamos, 
an Egyptian, who had been, as wc have seen, one of the 
Meutenants of Tissaphornes, but had <jbandoned his 'ser- 
vice for that qf Cyrus, was recalled from Miletus, which 

« Arennimg to another rcadi^, which happena rc'imrkably to coincide 
with Xonoidion’b reckontiiK, 1‘^ion connnaiided 7( 0 men 

whom wc abould buppoae to have hern heav>-arino<L hut, as 
Bthneider obbervea, wib U iipt XenophoiCs usual mode of bpeaking. 
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he hail been blocTiadii^with twenty-five galleys*, to 
Ephesus, whore he was to be joined by the Laconian 
squadron, and then to sail eastwards, and support the 
operations of the arirlr. The declared object of the 
expedition was the ext(rmination of the refractory Pisi- 
• dians. But the scqje of the armament, more especially 
the naval* preparations, housed the suspicions of Tissa- 
phernes, who hastened to put the, king on his guard. 

It soon indeed bepame evident that the avowed pur- 
pose of the expedition was nob the real one. Cyrus 
bent his march toward the •south-east without turning 
aside tc^ invade? Pisidia. •At Coloss® in Phrygia he was 
joined by Meno, a Thessalijjti adventurer, whom Aris- 
tippus had sent ^ith as many of his nferccnaries as he 
could part with. They amounted to no more tlian 
10(»0 heavy armed and .'JOO targeteers. At Celacna?, 
near the sources of the Ma?andcr, he halted for thirty 
days ; probably to allow time for the other reinforce- 
ments which he expected. A royal palace, which had 
been built here by Xerxes, and a park abounding in 
game, may perhaps have induced him to pAtract his 
sojourn. Here he was joined by (Ueardius, who 
brought 1000 heavy infantry, 800 Thracian targeteers, 
and 200 Cretan bowmen. Sosias, a Syracusan, also 
arrived here, with 1000 heavy infantry-,^ and 1000 
more were brought •by Soplnvnetus, apparently the 
Arcadian already mentioned, who may have been left 
behind at Sardis for this jmrpose. Here Cyrus revieweil 
Iris Greek forces in the park : they amounted according 
to Xenophon to 1 1 ,000 heavy infantry and about 2000 
largeteers.’"* After traversnig a part of Mysia, he arrived 

^ Anab. i. 4. 2. Diodorus \iv. 19. makes the IVr«>ian*llect amount to 
filly galleys, before it urab joined by any Lacedamonian squadron. • 

® Acnordiiii; to aiiutlier re.idiiig .3(K). 

^ Sehneider has devottnl one of Ins long and eInbornV? notes to a com. 
putrition and critieal examination of the i)uinljei» which roini»se this 
"Uin : with what success and profit to his reader^ may die interred Horn 
the fact, that he has altogether omitted to take into the account the 1000 
heavy infantry, and 500 targeteers, cnminaiided by Mono. According to 
the I catlings which he himself adopts in his text for numliers a^bignod 
to Pasion and Sosias, there would he an exc^ of 300 over the 11,000, and 
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at d town, the name and situ! tf on of which are \ cry 
obscure — Xenophon calls it Cayster-plain > — \\ here he 
was detinied hy a new embarra«i»smcnt. II is treasury 
seems to have been exhausted byj he expense of his pre- 
parations, and the pay of the Cl^xjks was three months 
in arreai Tlity began to liosiege th^ door of his lodging 
with impoitunate demands, v^hich he found it vtr} 
difficult to ajipeasc. BuU he was relieved by the ap- 
peal aiice of Epyaxa, tlie consoit of Syenncsis, the king, 
or hereditaiy satrap of ilicia-, who came escorted b> 
a g laid of ( ilicians and (.Irteks of Aspendus, either 
atti icted by his rank and reputation oi on y, secret 
mi-bioii from her husbanii, who piobably divined his 
design, and de^.ied to lemain neutra^l , and cither to 
propitiate his favoiii, or as Xeiiojdion intimates, capti- 
vated by his pcisonal qualities, furnislitd him with the 
means of satisfjing the claims of the troops, and of 
giving thtm a months pay in advance. She alterwaids 
accompaniid him on his inarch low aid the frontiers of 
her husband's teiii tones. At T) mum, a town seated 
on one o# the gieat jilains of Tlingia, in compliance, as 

ot lU0(Acr (| < (MM) 1 Ins woiiUl leiliips ^rcc 'iciv well with Xciio 
nhoiiS cX]iicsaioM is to tiu 1 ithr iiuiiibcr toj hurxi^teve but it is 

not prnhibL tint ho would hive staled tiu otlu r luunbcr without any 
uch quilif mg pre lositioii, if lit hid bicii iw irc tint it wis short by >(X) 

( i thi pri^’bi I iiount Hue ni his list Srhiicidir jdoptstho nidings whiih 
Ik h is rijntul in hib t(.\t, ^i\iii 4 ''(M) men to J*«sion, ind UO to Som is, 
iiid thus nnkes the whole i n u t ot tlu i wy inlintn to bi 1(),(MM), 
wliidi, with the uUlition ot Mims 1 0) ib i\i(t \ \i.iiO| lion’s nuuihLr 
And, aciurdiiiK to thosnuo u ilpiq , il (lit Ciitu b wiiieii are uiiliulnl 
among the tngctccrb, their sum will Id rw scbt |ii t JM)e, nimclv 


Cli in hus . 

lOi)) 

1 roxenub 

bO 

Ml. no 

500 


*2000 


\ ( t Si hneidor til laims in the same note Mirot e fu dem Int i putc jut 
sedi / 1 ml ralwiit s nohtt i tnt 

Aiiording to Mannert’s conjecture, K s’--* ws Sicv, the town ineuii 
would be Sigilassus in Pisidn Ifiit not to -peik ot the improbibilm 
that it should haw been *>0 described) it Cyius hid n illy invidcit I’lsidia, 
which \l. IS the ivowid objcit of hib hostility, Xenophon could scircely 
haic failed to maf^e at least some buch rcinarl^ as he does ilterwjrds about 
Lycaoiii t 

* Xinophon gives him the title of king, Anih i 2 12 , but iltcrwinls 
VII 8 25 numbers h) n among the siti i| s, 77 } 

Ctesiis IS mide by Photiub 10 vot him, xu^u ov\*fxxx*t xxt 

Agrti 
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It was generally belicvecj^fwith her wish, he reviewed his 
army. When the whole host had passed by, he sent his 
interpreter to the Greek generals with orders to exhibit 
their manner of charg'^ig. The Greeks were drawn up 
by themselves four detli, uniformly equipt, with brazen 
, helmets, greaves, and scarlet tunics ; and their shields 
were buniislied for fhe occasion. The wonl was given ; 
the trumpet sounded, and t|^c phalanx advanced, with 
sjiears couched ; hut by degrees tHb men quickened their 
step, wdiile they raiseVl their war shouts, and, at length 
as tJiey approached the ten^, ran at full speed. The 
folio wervS of the camp, the barbarians in general, 
were tliVown into consteriiatjon by their onset ; and 
Kpyaxa herself was so much alarmed l)|i the novelty of 
the spectacle, that she alighted from her chariot, and 
fled with the terrified crowd. Cyrus, more anxious 
about the success of his enterprise than the fate of the 
Persian monarchy, was delighh'd at observing the im- 
pression which these few (irrccks made upon the barba- 
rian multitude, and the contempt which they manifested 
by their noisy laughter for the fears they excit^l. 

L) caonia, as a hostile tenitory, w^as given up to the 
ravages of tlie Greeks. But when the army haA reached 
the borders of Cappadocia, Cyrus directed Mono to 
escort the Cicilian princess into her own country by the 
shorter of the two roads w^hicli led to it, while he him- 
self, with the rest of fiis forces, took the otlier. Eatli 
of these roads crossed the mminlains which hounded 
Cilicia on the north-west through a defile which might 
have been easily guarded by a few men against a host. 
The pass toward which Cyrus was marchiftg was said 
to be occupied by Syei!nesis himself; and Cyrus halted 
for a day in the plain to ascertain his moveiiM^nts. But 
the day after advite came, tliat the Cilicians had left* 
the pass clear. Their retreat was caused iby the intel- 
ligence which their king had received, thai Mcno had 
already entered his dominions, and that the armament 
commanded by Tamos had appeared •off the coast. 
(\rus descended into the plains of Cilicia, and arrived 

V 2 
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at Tarsus the capital^ without^nterruption. He there 
found Mcno and Epyaxa^ who nad reached it five days 
sooner. Her husband and the greater part of the inha- 
bitants had retired to a stronghold in the mountains, and 
Mcno's troops had sacked the ciw and the royal palace, 
to revenge the loss which they fiad suffered in crossing 
the frontiers, when a hundred of ‘ the hcav]" infantry, 
who had been separated from the main body, had either 
missed their way and perished, or had been cut off, 
while engaged in plunder, by the Cilicians. ^ This 
occurrence seems to have disposed Syennesis — though 
he affected entire independence — to listen more wil- 
lingly to the persuasions of his queen, and ’^o come 
to an interviev^ with Cyrhs, who bestowed on him the 
presents which were accounted most 'honourable at the 
Persian court — golden arms and ornaments — and 
undertook to protect his territory from further spoli- 
ation, and in return received a large subsidy. 

But as it was now clear that the invasion of Pisidia 
was not the object of the expedition, the real design of 
Cyrus l^^gan to be generally suspected by the Greeks ; 
and they refused to follow him any further: it was 
not, theystsaid, to be led against the king that they had 
entered.Jiis service. Clearchus, who at first attempted 
to compel^ his own soldiers to continue their march, 
narrowly escaped stoning, and was forced to call them 
together, and assure them that'-' he did not intend to 
thwart their wishes, or to abandon them, and that 
deeply as he was indebted to Cyrus, he should be ready 
to sacrifice his friendship to tlieir good-w^ill. This de- 
claration was warmly applauded, and induced more 
than 2000 of the troops who had been serving under 
Xenias and'Pasion to join his corps. But he sent a 
‘secret message to Cyrus, who was much distressed by 
the mutiny, encouraging him to hope that all would 

1 Xenophon spates the two reports ai equally probable; and, vchemcnlly 
aa he dislikcti Mcno, he is so Sir from lalking of Au vtoUnces at Tatsus, 
and^is tntoletable raptnes as he tfavetsed the country, that ho docs not 
impute the slighteSt misconduct to liira; and expressly attributes the 
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end well, though it wliftld be necessary for a time to 
keep up a show of variance between them ; and, as if 
he feared the princes resentment, he refused, when 
publicly sent for, to g<‘*to him. He then called another 
assembly, which was attended not only by his own men, 

' but by as many a§ chose of the rest : pointed oiit to 
them the dangers and d&Bculties of their situation, shut 
up as they were in a forei^i layd, and exposed to the 
displeasure of Cyrus, who might not only withhold the 
pay to which they had no longer any claim, but might 
prove as formidable an enemy as he had been a muni- 
ficent fjiend ; *and propdSed that they should deliberate 
on the measures now to be adopted. Among those who 
offered their opipions were some whoffl Clcarchus had 
instructed to make the most extravagant proposals, 
which he hoped would more deeply impress the au- 
dience with a right sense of their perilous condition, 
and would thus lead them more readily to resign them, 
selves to his guidance. One of these speakers, profess- 
ing the utmost eagerness to return to Greece, moved 
that they should immediately lay in a stocJ of pro- 
visions, and prepare for their departure, and that they 
should ask Cyrus for shijis to carry them h^e, or, if 
he refused them, for a guide to lead them In safety 
through his territories ; or, if they couM »ot even 
obtain this request, 4hat they should put themselves in 
battle array, and send a detachment to seize the passes, 
before they were occupied by Cyrus, or by the Cili- 
cians, whose enmity they had provoked by so many 
aggressions. Clcarchus Jthen rose to say, that for va- 
rious reasons he must decline taking the command in 
this expedition, if it should be resolved on«; but that he 
was willing to obey any general whom the/ might ele^t 
in his room. It was now' the turn of another speaker 
to point out the absurdity of the counsel wh^h had 
been g;iven, and to show that they might ds well request 
Cyrus to guard the passes for them, as trust him with 
the choice of ships or of gui^es^ to help them to desert 
him : nor was it probable that they would be allowed 
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to provide themselves with the^ lieans of subsistence for 
such a purpose from the market which was held in the 
camp of the barbarians^ and as little cquld they hope to 
effect their retreat unobserved. ^le therefore proposed, 
that they should depute some f»f their mum her, witli 
Clearchus at their head, to Cyruf^ and inquire what » 
the object was for which he required their services. If 
it was one similar to /hat Cor which he had before em- 
ployed Xenias and his band, that, they should proceed 
with him ; but if it v^as some more arduous and dan- 
gerous enterprise, that they should request him not to 
insist on leading them farther without their ^consent. 
'I’his course was adopted, ^.md in reply to their question 
(lyrus professed that he was marching^gainst an enemy, 
the satrap Abrocomas, who, as he heard, was posted on 
the Euphrates : if they should not find him there, they 
might then deliberate on their next movements. Abro- 
oomas was one of the generals of Artaxerxcs, and had 
an array of .300,000 men under his command. It is 
difficult to believe that this fact was unknown to the 
Greeks, *br that after Cyrus's last declaration they felt 
any doubt that he was leading them against the king ; 
tliough Xenophon only says, that they suspected it. 
But Clearchus seems to have succeeded in convincing 
them that there was as much danger in stopping as in 
gbing forward ; and the promise i^f an addition of one- 
lialf to their pay, fixed their determination of continuing 
tlteir march. 

At Issus, near the eastern frontier of Cilicia, the 
.army met the fleet, under ^Famos, and the Spartan 
Admiral Pythagoras, who hail superseded Samius, and 
now brought* thirty-two galleys, with Cheirisophus and 
his troops on board. ^ The object with which Cyrus 

had caused this maritime force to attend the move- 
(• 

I 

1 Diodorus, x?/. Si., says that the Si>artan covernmont wished to pre- 
serve the appearance of nrutrat'.ty between '^Cyrus and his brother, and 
therefore afrceted to consider the troops of Cheirisophus as volunteers. 
This would imply tlkit the designs of Cyrus were well known at Sparta. 

But the co.opcration of the Sf*artj)n admiral could nut easily have been re- 
conciled with professions of neutrality 
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iiieDts of his army, w.|sl to iirovide against an obstacle 
wliicli be expected to encounter on the northern con- 
fin os of Syria, where his road lay through two passes, 
between the chain of ‘*^111311118 and the sea, strong by 
nature, and |brtified 'jiy art. "I'lie northern pass — the 
Gates of Cilicia — was guarded by a Cilician garrison ; 
but since^ the treafy cohcluded with Syennesis, no re- 
sistance was to be feared i)n this side. ''Fhe Syrian 
(iates — Avhich were i)arted from*the other by a ravine, 
and the >)edof a narrow stream— -Cyrus had expected to 
find occupied by some of the king's troops ; and Abro- 
comas, whom he professed to be seeking on the Eu- 
j)h rates, had been sent dowji to Pluenicia apparently 
for this purjiose. ('yrus hacf intended,aif he found him 
in possession of flic pass, to transport a body of troops 
by sea to the other side, and to attack him at once in 
front and rear. Hut Abrocomas, though his army was 
three times as strong as that of (’yriis, did not venture 
to await his approach, deterred perhaps chiefly by his 
naval preparations, but possibly in part also by the 
desertion of a body of Greek mercenaries — 4!00 heavy 
armed — who left him, and joined tlic camp of Cyrus 
at IsBus. Both jiasscs were found unguardofl, and the 
army reached the riiocnician seaport of Myriandrus 
without opposition. During the halt Avhy'h Jit made 
there, Xenias and IJ^ion embarked w’ith their most 
x'alualile property, ana sailed away for Greece . offended, 
as it was believed, with (^yrhs, because he had per- 
mitted Clearchus to retain the command of their men, 
who had joined his division at Tarsus. A report ran 
through the Greek camp, that Cyrus meant to send 
some galleys in pursuit of them ; and though all sup- 
l>OBcd that their punishment, if they slioidd be over- 
taken, would be Severe, there Avere many who thought 
that it would be Avell deserved, and hoped th^ they 
luight not escape, ^yrus hoAx^ever assemUed the gene ■ 
rals, and assured them that he*had no intention of pur- 
suing the fugitives, though he had galteys enough, and 
knew the direction which thef hSd taken ; and though 
u 4 
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their wives and children were his power — for tliey 
had been deposited in the custody of his garrison at 
Tralles — he did not even mean to detain them. He 
would let the past services of^^he two officers com- 
pensate for their ungenerous desertion^ This well- 
timed display of magnanimity produced an effect on the 
minds of the Greeks^ which more \han made amends 
for the loss which occasion^ it. 

Belesis^ the king hr satrap of Syria and Assyria, 
seems to have adhered ^to Artaxerxes, and Cyrus in re- 
venge burnt his palace and ^|iid waste his beautiful park, 
which lay near the source of tfce Dardas* on the road to 
the Euphrates. But he reached the river at Tl^apsacus 
without seeing* an enemy. As it was here that he 
meant to cross into Mesopotamia, it ’\das no longer pos- 
sible to conceal his purpose, and he therefore sent for the 
Greek generals, and bad them inform the troops, that 
his expedition was directed against the King, and en- 
deavour to prevail on them to follow liiin. In the as- 
sembly which they called to deliberate on this message, 
some con .plaints were heard, that the generals had long 
been acquainted with the designs of Cyrus ; but as they 
had IjeenS.t least suspected by every man in the army, 
before k left Tarsus, it is probable that no very ve- 
hement^iin^ignation was felt on this account; and it 
would rather seem that they affected that which they ex- 
pressed to raise the price of their services. For when 
Cyrus had promised them a largess of five minas a-piece, 
as soon as they should have arrived at Babylon, and 
their lull pa^ until he had brought them back to Ionia, 
the greater part consented tOi{)roceed. But before this 
plan had been adopted, Meno pe/suaded his own troops 
to cross tha 'Euphrates, and thus to earn the favour of 
tyrus without any sacrifice or risk. ^'Mf the rest fol- 
lowed their example they would have the merit of taking 
the lead ; if not, they might still have that of reluctantly 
joining the retreat of their countrymen.” Cyrus was 
highly pleased witli this example of zeal, and rewarded 
the men witli praise £ndr promises, and Meno himself. 
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as was generally believe^l willi magnificent presehts. He 
then crossed the river, followed by the whole army. 
Abrocomas in his retreat had burnt the boats which, in 
ordinary seasons, afforded the only passage at Thapsacus ; 
])ut at this juncture the river happened to be so low that 
, the men were able to frod it, and found it nowhere more 
than breast high. ^Thip was accounted a manifest in- 
terposition of heaven in fa^ur of Cyrus, to whom the 
river appeared to do homage as tft its future sovereign. 

He then pursued his march over the desert along the 
left bank with the utmost expedition; anxious, Xenophon 
says, to come ^p with hi^ brother, before he could have 
time to*collect the forces of his vast empire. Yet Ar- 
taxerxes had already raised t,200,00C^ men, including 
the division detiched under Abrocomas to meet the 
enemy in Phoenicia, which however had not yet re-* 
joined the main army. Cyrus must, we should have 
supposed, have been aware, that, if with his compa- 
ratively small force he was able to make head against 
nearly a million of men, he had no reason to fear any 
addition which might be made to the numbers of such 
a host, which would only render it more unwieldy, and 
would thus favour his prospect of victory. Jl^t perhaps 
he hoped that his brother might not so clearly; perceive 
this, and might be induced for the sake of increasing 
his army to fall back before him upon th/ upper pro- 
vinces ; a step which*would perhaps have given the em- 
pire to Cyrus without a battle^ and which, according to 
Plutarch, had been already agitated in the royal council. 
By a rapid march he would either drive the king to 
this retreat, or find hiili^ in his own opinion, unpre- 
pared.* • * 

The army suffered much during thisPpiarch from 
hunger and thiiit : the provisions of the Greeks wete 
exhausted, and they were obliged to replenish theif store 

‘ The remark which Xenophon mak^ on this occasion, that the Persian 
empire was powerful in the extent of itS territory, an«l the numbers of its 
liopulation, but weak on account of the time required to collect its forces, 
sounds oddly, when we reflect, that Artaxerxes, though taken by surprise, 
had, according to his own statement, affreaty raised 1,^200,000 men. 
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at high prices in the market of barbarian camp. One 
of the slighter difficulties of the way afforded Cyrus an 
opportunity of exhibiting the devotediicss of his at- 
tendants ; wliother more to excitia the admiration or the 
contempt of tlic Creeks^ we do nol; venture to pronounce. 
Some of the waggons had stuck 'fast in the mud in a 
narrow part of the road, and«> obstructed the march. 
Cyrus ordered his two interpreters, with a detachment 
of the barbarian troops, to extricate them. Hut as the 
work seemed to proceed slowly, affecting to be angry at 
the delay, he directed the .courtiers who stood round 
him, Persians of high rank, .^o hasten''it. They in- 
stantly threw aside the more cumbrous part of their 
gorgeous dress, Qnd leaping into the mud with all their 
splendid ornaments, sliared the labour of the common 
Soldiers with such alacrity, that the obstacle was speedily 
removed. During a halt which the army made to take 
in provisions from a city seated on the opposite bank of 
the river, which the men crossed on skins stuffed with 
hay, a quarrel arose in the Greek camp, which was 
near endvng in Idoodshed, and drew from Cyrus a 
remarkable acknowledgment of the different light in 
which he sfiewed his Greek and his barbarian forces. 
A dispute had taken place between a soldier of Clearchus 
.and one of Meno’s. Clearchus, to whom an appeal was 
made, decided in favour of his own follower, and pu- 
nished the other as an aggressor with blows. * His 
comrades were indignant,' as at an affront offered to the 
whole body; and Clearchus, happening to pass the 
same day through Menu's encampment, was assailed by 
them with stones^ and still viore dangerous missiles, 
and narrowly escaped with his lite. He immediately 
brought up ins own troops to revenge tliis insult, and 
IVoxenus tried in vain to mediate ^between the an- 
tagonlkts. Cloarchus was only appeased by the remon- 
strances of Cyms, who bad tlie Greeks remember 

' UXtiykt iviZetXkv. It is probable that Clearchus, acrording to the 
Spartan custom of whidA we find so m.iny iiistunceii, udirunuHturixi thib-dia. 
Ciphiie on the spot with his owiv tru iclieon. 
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that tlieir discord, if should turn their arms against 
one another, would prove fatal not only to him, but to 
iheinselves. For their barbarian comrades, if ever they 
saw an opportunity of overpowering tliem, would show^ 
tJiem selves still more hostile to them than the king's 
, troops. • 

Not long after ti!ey hud left the scene of this occur- 
rence traces appeared of hostile body of cavalry, 
supposed to amount to about 2B()0, which, preceding 
the march of tlie army, laid the country waste before 
it. Orontes, a Peisian of the highest rank, related to 
the royal fami^, and esteemed among his countrymen 
for liis tnilitary skill, took occasion from this annoyance 
to request Cyrus to place lt)00 horse^at his disposal, 
and undertook ■\\4th this force to cut off the enemy by 
an ambuscade. Orontes had experienced the generosity 
of Cyrus on tw’o previous occasions, and had abused it. 
After the accession of Artaxerxes, being commander of 
the garrison of Sardis, he had held the citadel, pleading 
the king’s orders, against Cyrus, and was only reduced 
to submission by force. The prince howevei, though 
he considered his resistance as an act of rebellion, 
pardoned him, and received him into favour/ Orontes, 
nevertheless, revolted from him, and aided the^Mysians 
in making war on his territory. Yet even after this 
proof of his animositv, Cyrus, wdien he ha(ft him in his 
power, again spared nim, and after receiving the usual 
pledges for his future loyalty/ restored him to his for- 
mer station at his court : and he now consented to entnist 
him with the force he asked for. But an intercepted 
letter, from Orontes to %he King, a^brdfid clear proof 
that it was his intention to desert with it to the enemy. 
Cyrus then caused him to be arrested, arfd brouglit to 
trial in his own* tent, which, by his command, wis 
surrounded by a guard of Greek troojisi Seven Per- 
sians, the principal men of his court, wgre asi^mbled 
to sit in judgment on the ca%e; and Clearchus, alone 
of the Greek generals, was associated with them. Cyrus 
himself undertook the part of* aifcuser, and after having' 
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Stated the facts, which were li^initted hy the culprit, 
called upon Clcarchus to deliver his opinion first. His 
sentence was for capital punishment ^ ; it was con- 
firmed by the unanimous concurrence of the other 
judges, and immediately executed. The judges them- 
selves, at the command of CyrUs, set the example of ,j 
seizing the criminal, and he wts thfcn dragged away by 
the ministers of death. <rhe Greeks remarked, that 
even on his way to the place of the execution, which 
was strictly private, his inferiors saluted him with the 
wonved signs of respect. 

The army had now entered^.the Babylonian territory, 
and at the third halting-place after the trial of ()rontes, 
Cyrus, having ^received iiiformation which led him to 
expect diat he should meet the enemy the next morn- 
ing, reviewed all his forces at midnight. The number 
of the Greeks is stated by Xenophon on this occasion 
as between ten and eleven thousand heavy armed, and 
2400 light infantry ; that of the barbarians at 100,000. 
That of the cavalry is not mentioned : but a body of 
600, which guarded the person of Cyrus, seems to 
have been distinguished from the rest by the equip- 
ments bolfi of the horses and their riders, which were 
in part after the Greek fashion. We also hear of 1000 
raj)hla^onian horse, and of about twenty chariots armed 
with scyth^>. Cyrus assigned the command of the 
right wing to Clearchus, of the left to Meno. The 
next morning deserters 'from the royal camp brought 
intelligence which prepared him for the enemy’s ap- 
proach ; and he summoned the generals and other 
principal officers^ of the Gre^k army to a council of 
war, and having concerted his p\an of operations with 
them, exhorted them, "to show themselves worthy of 
the high esteem which he had conceived for ^eir 
nation, which rendered them in his eyes of more 
account than a whole host of barbarians ; and of that 

1 After the prisoner’s confession, the only question remaining was as to 
his punishment. Ho|:' the opinion of Clearchus, tliat it was inexpedient 
to spare his life, violated anv principle of law or ju-itice known to the 
Greeks, Xenophon perhaps was not enough a uhilosopher to perceiva 
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liberty which he consicjeted as the most precious of all 
their advantages. He' cautioned them not to be star- 
tled by the clamour of the enemy ; for this was all 
that they would find formidable in his onset. He was 
almost asliamed to think, how contemptible the Asiatics 
would appear to them^in every thing but the sound of 
their voict*s.** He^addcfl large promises of the rewards 
which would crown their successful valour ; and when 
a Samian exile, who was in his* confidence, suggested 
that there were some who questioned either his willing- 
ness or his ability to fulfil .these magnificent promises, 
he reminded his hearers pf the vast extent of the Per- 
sian enSpire, and of the imnlense possessions of his 
brother’s adherents, which, ^if fortun# favoured him, 
he should have ^o distribute among his friends ; so 
that he had less reason to apprehend the want of 
means, than of objects for his munificence. To each 
of his Greek followers, beside a more solid recompense, 
he now promised a crown of gold. The language of 
Cyrus was soon reported throughout the Greek camp ; 
and some, whose rank did not entitle them to tl place at 
the council of war, came to satisfy their curiosity, or 
to obtain some more explicit declaration, ^one left 
his presence without the fullest satisfaction that could 
be given by W’ords, * 

Clearchus, on thi^ occasion, had asked^Jynis, whe- 
ther he thought that nis brother would give him battle? 
The prince replied : If he is the son of Darius and 
Parysatis, and my brother, I shall certainly not become 
master of all he possesses without a struggle.” It was 
now the eleventh day sidee a Greek noothsayer, named 
Silanus, had predict^ that tliere would b? no engage- 
ment within ten days. Cyrus had obserwd, that, if 
so, he should not4iavc to fight at all ; and he promisee! 
ten talents to the soothsayer, if his prophecy should be 
fulfilled. 13ut in the morning after the review he set 
forward in order of battle, exj^cting to meet the enemy 
in the course of the day. In this iliarch he passed 
by the extremity of a deep %nd broad trench, whii^^h 
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Artaxerxes^ when lie ascertaiAcfl that his brother was 
approaching^ had formed either as a barrier to be 
disputed, or according to an Oriental custom, to protect 
his camp from surprise.^ An ^intervid of only about 
twenty feet was left between the one end and the 
Euphrates. But the royal army had retreated, and 
had left the trench and the passage unguarded: Cyrus, 
having passed through, aivl reached his halting-place, 
without seeing any thing but traces of the enemy's 
retreat, paid the sum he had promised to Silanus, and 
began to conclude that his .brother had determined to 
decline a battle. This opinio^, which prevailed gene- 
rally throughout the camp, was greatly stren^^thened 
when he was allowed to ^continue his march without 
interruption to the next halting-place,*^and on the third 
day, believing that all fear or hope of a battle was 
past, he again mounted his travelling chariot, and pur- 
sued his w'ay, preceded only by a small body of his 
troops in their ranks, while the rest followed in dis- 
order, and many of the men had piled their arms on 
the waggtms or the lieasts of burden. 

But the next day toward noon, when the army, 
which hadliprobably begun its inarch before daybreak to 
avoid the heat, ha<l nearly reached its halting-place for 
the nighjt, near a village, named Chinaxa, between sixty 
and seventy Wiles from Babylon, ^ Persian officer, Ingli 
in the confidence of Cyrus, was seen coming up at full 
speed, his horse covered"witli foam, calling out to all 
who met him — and he was able to address the Greeks 
as well as the barbarians in their own language — that 
the king’s army ^was approaching in order of battle. 
The tidings created general consternation ; for all feared 
that they should be attacked before they could recover 
themselves from the disorder of th^ march. Cyrus 
hastily ^alighted from his chariot, i)ut on his armour, 

t 

> Such would socm to have beoy its object Or^in a comparison of Cyrop. 
iii. 3 . 26. But Xenophon seems here to indirnte the other. His descrip, 
tion of the trench cani(')tbc reconciled with Diniiorus, xiv. who speaks 
of a rampart of waKgons placed round the ditcli within which Artaxerxes 
lef^his baggage, when he advaiicc(rto meet Cyrus. 
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and sprang upon his l^orse, and immediately gave his 
orders for forming the line of battle. The^ Greeks 
were drawn up nearest to the Euphrates, and according 
to the previous arrangeijrient Clearchus commanded the 
right wing, which leaned upon tlie river, and was 
» supported by the JL^aplilagonian cavalry and by the 
Greek lipfht troops : MAio commanded the left wing. 
The barbarians were all cil^mmandcd by Ariaeus, as 
lieutenant of Cyrus^ who himself, according to the 
Persian usage, occupied the ceu^e with his 600 horse- 
guards, armed like tliem iu all points, except that. he 
wore the tiara** instead ci a helmet. Ample time was 
allowedVor all these preparations, for it was toward the 
middle of the afternoon before a cloud tif dust gave the 
first intimation oi^ the enemy’s presence. A dark mass 
next became visible, which soon began to send forth 
flashes of light, from the armour and weapons of the 
foremost ranks, and by degrees the divisions of the 
royal army might be clearly discerned. 

Artaxerxes had divided the forces which he had 
hitherto collected into four corps, of 300,d00 men 
each, which he had placed under the command of four 
generals, Abrocomas, Tissaphernes, Gobryas;f and Ar- 
baces. Abrocomas, as we have seen, had bten sent 
down to the coast to check the progress of C’jirus, and 
so to allow the king^morc time for recoiling the re- 
inforcements which he still expected from the remoter 
provinces of the empire. But 'though he had retreated 
before the invader, and had rccrosscd the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus, it seems that he had not yet rejoined the 
king. As to this fact^X^ophon can scarcely have been 
mistaken; though he has left it w'holly , unexplained. 
The king was still according to this account at the 
head of .900,000 •men ^ ; yet, if we may Ixdl^ve Plu- 
tarch, he continued to waver ^most to th6 last between 

V 

* Ctosias however, aoconlfng to Plutar^i, Artix. I.S., estimated the royal 
forces at no more than 40(),0(X). His moans of information on this subject 
were better than Xenophon’s, and his stiteincnt w<’« adoptotl bv Ephorus 
(Uindor. xiv. SJ2.) On the other hand }^nnyhun speaks positivefy ; he had 
read Ctesias, and was followed by Diiioii in nis Persian history. 
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the alternatives of fighting or^rptreating^ and was only 
diverted ffom adopting the latter by the energetic 
remonstrances of Tiribazus. Whether however it was 
in his timid mood that he abandoned his position 
behind the trench, or with the. purpose of surprising 
Cyrus, and in the hope that, if he^ gained the victory, 
the barrier wliich he suffered Sie enemy to pass would 
render his defeat the moi^ fatal, is a question which 
we eannot decide, 'i’he forces of each of the nations 
which composed the ^oyal army were formed into a 
solid square. Xenophon dees not enumerate them, but 
only notices the Egyptians, w^io were (tistingu^shed by 
the lengtli of their woodi-n shields, the troops which 
wore the gerrorfj which according to the description of 
Herodotus, must have been Persians,*' JMcdes, Cissians, 
or Hyreanians, the bowmen, and the cavalry, of which 
the main body seems to have been stationed on the left 
under the command of Tissaphernes : but a select 
brigade of f)000 was posted in the centre to protect 
the king’s person. Before the left wing, which was 
opposed to the Greeks, 1 50 of the scythe-armed chariots 
were placed at wide intervals from each other, designed 
to break aVid spread confusion in the adverse ranks. 

The Greek generals had unanimously pressed Cyrus, 
at the lost council of war, not to expose his person in 
battle ; but^he ha*d indignantly! refused to take his 
station in the rear, and, as the enemy approached, rode 
along the ranks at a considerable distance, surveying 
his own and the hostile array. The royal army was 
so superior ip numbers, that his left wing did not reach 
to its centre. he knew that Jiis brother was there, 
and that it i\as here the main struggle would probably 
teke place, *he rode up with his interi)rcter, and three 
or four of his officers, to Clearchus, and ordered him to 
lead his troops against the enemy's centre : there,” he 
added, is the king : if we conquer there, our work is 
done." Clearchus liowever preferred to proceed accord- 
ing to the rules bf his art^ and did not choose to expose 
himself to the risk of being surrounded by the barbarian 
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multitude^ as he might liave been if he had drawn his 
right wing away from 'the bank of tlie riter. The 
orders of Cyrus he treated as a suggestion^ wliich he 
might adopt or reject his discretion ; and merely 
answered, that he would take care all went right. 
«Xenophon, while he d3es full justice to the motives of 
Clearchus,* seems to intihiate, though with great re- 
serve, that in his own opinion he would have acted 
more wisely if he had obeyed * Cyrus. ' Plutarch's 
censure of his conduct is perhaps too severe ; but, as 
to the main point, it appefwrs to be fully justified by 
the event * # 

The Greeks had scarcely formed their line before 
the enemy was close at haiftl.^ JusIP as Cyrus was 
on the point of f'eturning to take his station in the 
centre, Xenophon rode up to him, and asked if he 
had any commands. The prince only bad him an- 
nounce to his countrymen, that the aspect of the 
victims was propitious. As he was speaking he heard 
a murmur in the Greek ranks, and, on inquiring the 
iausc, was informed that the word was pasjfeing foi 
the second time. He was not aware that it had been 
given, and asked with surprise what it wall Xeno- 
phon answered, that it was Zeus the Deliverer, and 
Victory. I accept the omen,” said the pringe j so 
let it be ; ” and rode ^way. 

The royal army advanced in good order, and not, as 
the Greeks had been led to dkpect, with loud war- 
cries, but in perfect silence. But it was only as to 
this point that Cyrus proved to have bepn deceived. 
AVhen the enemy ha^ approached within about half 
a mile, the Greeks raised their psean, ayd advanced 
toward them. As their line began to undulate, the 

* Such is the impression made on my mind by the forvi of Xenophon's 
larrative, which seems to be designed to point out how the battle ^as lost, 
hut at the same time to apnIogUe fur Clearchus. Pliitar(|i, if he was able 
to speak for himself, might fAsrhaps be peppared to retort the charge of 

ignorance, which he has im:urred for at least a highly pro- 

* This may appear scarcely consistent with what hu been before said, 
about the time allowed for preparation ; dhd Kenopliou does not explain ic. 

VOL. IV. X 
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part which was left behind ^t off running to keep up 
with the ‘foremost^ who continued to quicken their 
pace^ and at the same time all joined in the Greek 
battle-shout. They had first ^to sustain the shock of 
the chariots ; but both the horses and the drivers were 
terrified by their clamour^ wWh — according to ai 
report mentioned by Xenophbn^ but not cohfirmed by 
his own authority — they^ heightened by clashing their 
spears against their shields. Some of the charioteers 
wheeled rounds and fled toward their own ranks ; but 
those who continued their^ courae^ did no harm to the 
Greeks^ who opened their filesjoto let them pass through 
qnd pressed' forward to pursue the infantry^ who did 
not wait to receive their charge. When they saw the 
barbarians put to flighty they exhorted one another to 
moderate their pace^ and to keep ilieir ranks in the 
pursuit. Xenophon was not sure that their victory 
cost them so much as a single life. 

This was the only part of the engagement which he 
witnessed ; the contest was decided in another part of 
the field. Cyrus observed the success of the Greeks 
with exultation ; and his attendants^ who saw so large 
a part oil the hostile forces routed^ already began to 
salute him as conqueror and king. But Artaxerxes 
still kept his ground with the main body^ which had 
not been d^^osed to any enen\y^ and now began to 
wheel rounds in order to take his brother's troops in 
the rear. Cyrus^ whose attention was fixed upon his 
movements^ immediately advanced^ with his guard of 
cavalry^ against the body of 6000 horse behind which 
he knew his rival was statioried.^ This he routed, and 
slew the commander Artagerses with his own hand. 
But his own cavalry was dispersed in the pursuit of 
the defeated enemy, and he was left; with a few of his 
princpal offleetrs and attendants, near the spot where 
^ brother^ was stationed, surrpunded by the more 
immisdiate guards of his person. Cyrus, as soon as he 
perceived him, exclaimed: 1 see the man and urged 
his horse against hiin. The details of the combat 
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which ensued cannot be'reported with any certainty. 
They were minutely described by Ctesias/ who was 
present and near the king's person^ as his plfysician 
and might therefore seem entided to be heard with the 
highest confidence. Yet his narrative differs so widely 
•from Xenophon's, and* is so improbable, that we feel 
ourselves fbreed to jftject*it The only part of it whicli 
we can adopt, is the fact ihat Cyrus wounded and 
unhorsed his brothei^ who howtfVer was raised from 
the ground, and replaced on horseback by his attend- 
ants. But nearly at the sapie time Cyrus himself was 
wounded in the*head witl^ a javelin; whether by one of 
the roytl guards, or by Artaxerxtjs himself, was not 
clearly ascertained.^ Artaxenles, according to Plutarch’s 
authors, was alwaf'S extremely anxious for the glory of 
having killed his brother, and w^ base and cruel 
enough to sacrifice two of his servants, one of whom 
was a young Persian named Mithridates, to his mother’s 
revenge, because they claimed the honour of the blow 
which delivered him from his rival. Cyrus — by 
whatever hand — fell, and was finally overpowered 
and despatched, together with eight of his principal 
followers. One of them, named Artapata#, proved 
his fidelity to his master, according to one account, by 
killing himself upon his corpse, according to another, 
by clinging to it in ^n agony of grief ^rntil he was 
himself slain. According to the Persian custom of 
treating slain rebels, the head and right hand of Cyrus 
were cut off and brought to the king, who is said 

himself to have seized the head by the hair, and to 

• • 

' Ctesias represented Cyruicas Airrifn] away by Ifis horse, after he had 
wountie<! bis brother, to a grrat distance from the scene of the combat, 
tlirough the ini<bit of the enemy, who would not liavc rcyogniscd him, as 
it was bv tliis time dusk (though according to Xenophon it*cou)d not yet 
have been so I.ite<, it lie Aad not discover^ himself by his exulting shoutai 
It was now that Mithric^tes — without knowing who he was-— seeing his 
tiara fall off, rode Up and wounded him in the temple. Cyrus fell off ins 
horse, almost stunned with the blow, but was taken up by some«f his aU 
tendaiits, who were carryma him away, when they wege recognised by 
Some C'aunians, followers of the royal c.vnp, one of whom wounded him 
iroin behind. Yet even this blow might not have proved mortal ; but it 
brought him to the ground, and he struck his wciii«ied temple gainst a 
stone. So, ol»crvea Plutarch, Ctesias at leugth makes an end of him as 
aitii a blunt sword. Dinon’s narrative neany. agreed with Xenophoo*#. 

X 9 
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have lield it up^ as a proof of his victory to the view 
of the surrounding crowd. Tl(us ended the expedition 
of Cyrhs. Xenophon pauses to describe the qualities 
and conduct by which he commanded love and respect, 
in a manner which shows how important the results of 
his success- might have been t<f the welfare of Persia 
we have now to relate the cofisequlinces thrcAigh which 
his failure, perhaps still ^ore deeply, affected the in- 
terests of Greece. ‘ 

As soon as the death of Cyrus became known to his 
followers, Ai ixus, and the prhole of his barbarian troops, 
took to flight. Artaxerxes, |yith tlie forces which re- 
mained collected about him, pursued them as far as tlie 
camp, throughc>which they passed, without stopping, 
on to their halting-place of the preceding night. The 
royal troops plundered the camp of all that fell in their 
way, but were arrested by a small body of Greeks, who 
had been left to guard the baggage, and maintained a 
successful combat against the barbarians. The king 
was here joined by Tissaphcrnes, who alone with his 
cavalry,^of all the forces in the left wing of the royal 
army, had not been put to flight by the Greeks. He 
had charged their light troops, wliich opened a passage 
for hinr, and as he passed through, galled his flanks so 
severel^^ that he felt no disposition to turn upon them, 
but continued his way by the river side until he reached 
the camp. It was from him that the king, who had 
hitherto believed himself to be completely victorious, 
first learnt the partial success of the Greeks, nearly 
about the same time that the Greeks, who were between 
three and four miles off, rco^ived information that the 
enemy was not, as they had supposed, totally defeated, but 
in their camp, and threatening their baggage. Clearchus 
upon this intelligence deliberated with Proxenus, who 
happejied to‘be nearest to him, whether it would be 
better to send a detachment, or^to march with their 
whole force, to protects the camp. But their course 
was soon determined ; for the king and Tissaphemes, 
vdio after their junctioh had set dieir forces in order. 
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were marching back to the field of battle, apparently 
with the design of atticking them. Instead however 
of advancing directly to meet them, the royal army, 
simply retracing its steps, threatened, as it came up, 
to take their left wing in the rear. To guard against 
•this danger Clearchus ^as about to execute an evolu- 
tion which would have •placed the river behind him. 
But the enemy passed forwards and resumed the posi- 
tion which he had occupied at the beginning of the 
battle, and the Greelcs raised their pocan, and rushed 
on with rerloubled alacrity, to tlie charge. The bar- 
barians did not*await it,Jbut fied with greater precipi- 
tation tttan before, and were pursued by the Greeks as 
far as a village near tlie foot s£ a hill, on the summit of 
which their cavairy halted round the royal standard. 
The Greeks still advanced with the purpose of repeat- 
ing their charge ; but by the time they had reached 
the foot of the hill, the hostile cavalry had disappeared 
from the top, and they halted. Clearchus sent two of 
his officers to the top, to ascertain the enemy's move- 
ments, and learnt that they were fiying at fifll speed. 
It was now near sunset, and the only question was, 
whether they should remain where they were, and 
should send for their baggage, or should return to 
their camp ; for they were still ignorant of ^he fate 
of Cyrus, whom the^ supposed either tr be engaged 
in pursuit of the enemy, or to have gone forward to 
occupy some position, or to ■accomplish some other 
object. They resolved to return to the camp, and 
arrived there at the hour of supper, which they greatly 
needed, as, when they began the batfie tfiey had not 
yet made their morning meal. But they^ found that 
the camp had been plundered of their whole stock of 
provisions, and weJte almost all forced to pass the night 
fasting. • ^ 

The next morning, they learnt the deaih of Cyrus 
from two messengers sent to •them by Ariseus, who 
announced that he would wait for thenf until the next 
but should then set out *oif his return to Ionia. 

X 3 
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Clearchus in the name of the other generals bad them 
carry word back to Ariseus^ that the Greeks were vic- 
torious^ and undisputed masters of fields and that 
it had been their intention to march against the king : 
and they now offered to place Ariffius on the throne. 
The messengers were accompknicd by Cheirisophua ^ 
and Menoj who^ having beeh a Mend and guest of 
Ariseus^ was desirous of Ifeing employed on this mis- 
sion. In the meanwhile^ to provide themselves with a 
meal,, the Greeks were compelled^ to slaughter their 
beasts of burden^ and to- dress their food with the 
arrows^ shields^ and other rnlica of the battle^ which 
they found at a short distance from the camp. ''Toward 
noon some Peflian heralds came from the king^ ac- 
companied by Fhalyims^ a Zacynthiat/^ who had gained 
credit with Tissaphernes by his pretensions to military 
akilL They wcfe commissioned to summon the Greeks 
to lay down their arms^ and throw themselves upon 
the king's mercy. Just as they had delivered their 
message^ Clearchus happened to be called away to in- 
spect a Sacrifice : and having merely remarked^ that 
it was not usual for conquerors to surrender their arms, 
he desire<f his colleagues to return such an answer to 
the proposal, as might appear to them most becoming. 
Cleanor,.an Arcadian, who was the eldest among them, 
then declared^ that they would die sooner than give up 
their arms. Froxenus asked Fhalynus, whether the king 
demanded them by right of conquest, or begged them 
as a boon. If he claimed them by the title of the 
strongest, why not come and take them ; if as a favour, 
what had soldiers left, when ^ey had parted with their 
arms } " Fhalynus replied, that the king, having killed 
Cyrus, considered himself as conqueror, and as master 
of the lives of the Greeks, who wdre shut up in the 
heart pf his Country, separated from their native land 
by vast tracta, and deep rivers, and would be tired out, 
even, if they had nothing to do but to slaughter the 
hosts which het' could bring against them. A- young 
Athenian, named Thebpompus> then observed, that the 
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Greeks had nothing butf their arms and tlieir* valour^ 
and without their arm| their yalour would Joe useless : 
with them they should be able to contend 'with the 
barbarians for tlieir good diings. Phalynus anfswered 
with a sneer that thehr valour would be ill matched 
^ against tlie power of • the king. — There were others 
however avho toolw a deprecating tone^ and said that 
as they had been faithful (o Cyrus^ so they might be 
use^l to the king, if he wished mto employ them either 
to reduce the revolted Egyptians, or in any other 
service. • 

Clcarchus now returned from- the inspection of the 
victims^ and asked whetlfer they had given their answer 
to the king's message. Ph^ynus sa|^, that they had 
not agreed with ^ne another, and requested Clearchus 
to deliver his sentiments. Clearchus then appealed to 
Phalynus himself^ as a fellow-countryman, and conjured 
him to aid them with his advice ; but to propose such 
a course as would be both safest and most honourable 
to them, and might reflect the greatest honour on him- 
self, when it came to be known in Greece that it had 
been adopted on his suggestion. Clearchus hoped that, 
after such an appeal, Phalynus would haye had the 
generosity to forget his character of envoy /rom the 
king, and would have been impelled by his patriotic 
feelings to confirm his distrest countrymen iiT the only 
resolution that was Consistent with thAr honour and 
their safety. He was howeveie disappointed. Phalynus 
declared — perhaps with sincerity — that he saw no 
hope for them but in submission to the king's pleasure. 
Clearchus then bad hinf,retun\ with ^his* answer : that 
the Greeks thought^ if they were to be the king's 
friends^ they should be more serviceable *tp him with, 
than without, th^ir arms : if his enemies, they shoidd 
have the greater need of arms to defead themselves. 
Phalynus, before he departed, said tha| he Rad also 
been ordered to announce to them that, so long as they 
remained in their present' position,# the king would 
consider them as enjoying tked)eneflt*of an armistice, 
X 4 
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but would treat a change of ^place as a declaration of 
hostilities. ^ He therefore desired them to say which 
alternative they chose. Clearchus bad him inform the 
king^ that they adopted his terms. Phalynus asked^ 
which terms he meant. " If v/e stay, truce, if we go, 
war." And Phalynus could extract no other reply 
from him. , « r 

Soon after the envoy’s denarturc, I’rocles and Cheiri- 
sophus returned with, the answer of ArJseus: Meno 
staid behind with his friend. Arisus declined the 
offer of the Greeks, en the ground that there were 
many Persians of superior dignity or m6**it, who would 
not ^ar to see him on the thfbne. He adhered to his 
purpose of retreating, anc^bad the Greeks join him, if 
they meant to do so, that night, as ,he should begin 
his march early in the morning. Clearchus again sent 
an ambiguous message : If we come, let it be as you 
say : if not, do as you think fit." But toward sunset 
he assembled the superior officers, and informed them 
that the aspect of the victims which he had examined 
in the iporning, was uiipropitious to an expedition 
against the king ; and, as he had since discovered, with 
good cause ; for the royal army was now on the other 
side of the Tigris, which they could not pass without 
boats. But every sign seemed to favour the plan of a 
junction *with Ariceus ; and he therefore recommended 
that they should I march that nighu His brother officers 
adopted both his advice ^and the precautions which he 
proposed, and henceforth by tacit consent — the result 
of ^eir conviction of his superior discernment and skill 
— they acknowledged him ar their chief. In the 
evening after sunset they sufieied a loss, which at 
this juncture <ivas deeply felt. Miltocythes, a Thracian 
deserted to the king with forty hojse — theif whole 
cavalry — am] .300 Thracian infantry. The rest ar- 
rived about midnight at the camp of Ariscus, and the 
Greek officers* met in his fent. After the most solemn 
ple<lgcs of mutupl good faith had been interchanged, 
Clearchus asked him, D^bcfher he intended to return by 
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the eame^ or a different road. He said^ that *to tako 
the same was impossibki; fe/ the desert thrqpgh which 
they had marched for seventeen days, yielded mo pro- 
visions, and they had none to carry with them ; they 
must therefore take a ntore circuitous route, on which 
•they might find a supply : and it would be proper to 
make soirfe forced Marches at first, so as to leave the 
king two or three days' journey behind them, which 
would be sufficient to prevent him from ever overtaking 
them. 

With this purpose, which, by Whatever words it might 
be disguised, w&s, as Xeijpphon observes, really nothing 
else thflki flight, the army began its march the next 
morning at daybreak. It w^s a discouraging beginning 
of such an expedition as they were now undertaking ; 
for they were, more than 2000 miles from Ephesus by 
die road along which they had come. That which they 
bad now before them was certainly much longer, and 
traversed regions utterly unknown to them. And they 
were to enter upon it with an attempt to escape from a 
superior enemy. But as they crossed the plain of Ba- 
bylon in a south-easterly direction, making for some 
villages where they expected to arrive about |unset, and 
to find a supply of provisions, they fell in with some of 
the beasts of burden belonging to the royal army, and 
hence concluded that it was not far off. Clearchus 
however did not think proper to seek thd' enemy, as the 
hour was late, and his men fatigued, and in want of 
food ; but he no less cautiously avoided the appearance 
of shunning an engagement, and pursuing his line of 
march without any deviation, halted for the night at the 
frst villages he readied, which he found stripped of 
•pverytlyng, even to the timber of the Ubiises, by the 
king's troops. The two armies were so near each other 
that the voices of the Greeks, who, arriving successively 
at their halting-place, called out to one |noth(A in the 
tlark, were heard by the enemy, and caused them tO' de- 
camp in the night. At least the next morning every 
trace of their presence had diBappeared.* But the Greeks 
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too weiE disturbed by a nocturnal panic^ which hower^ 
was allayed by a stratagem of f^learchus^ who ordered 
his herAld — an Elean gifted with a singularly loud 
voice — to proclaims a reward for the discovery of the 
person who had let the ass loose 'in the part of the camp 
where the arms were piled. ' , 

The next day clear proof appeared of the efiect which 
the approach of the Greeks had made on the king. 
For at daybreak other envoys came from him^ not to 
demand their arms^ but to conclude a truce. Clearchus^ 
who was inspecting his^meij^ kept the Persian ministers 
waitings till he had drawn up ^is forces 'so as to present 
the most imposing aspect ; and then came up^ to give 
them audience^ ^accompanied by his colleagues^ in the 
midst of a guard composed of ^e handsomest and best 
equipt soldiers in die army. After having heard the 
proposal of the envoys^ he bad them tell their master, 
that the Greeks must fight before they treated ; they had 
nothing to eat^ and no one could venture to propose a 
truce to them^ who did not provide them with a meal. 
With thiK answer they departed^ but soon returned — 
thus clearly showing that the king was still near at hand 
and sai^ that the king consented to assign guides to 
the Greeks^ who should lead them into plentiful quarters^ 
as soon as they had concluded a truce with him. This 
proposal was joyfully received ; but before he accepted 
it^ Clearchus fK:^e the envoys wait^ until they began to 
fear lest he should change his mind. At last he con- 
cluded the armistice^ and ordered the guides to lead the 
army to the villages where it was to find provisions. In 
the way the/'had to cross several canals and trenches^ 
too deep to be forded^ and withoift bridges. Clearchus 
suq>ect^ tbdt they had been recently idled wi|:h water 
by the king's orders — as it was not row the season for 
irrigating the plain — for the purpose of trying the 
courage and patience of the Greeks with a specimen of 
the obstacles which they <srere to encounter. But the 
palm trees^ which grew near in abundance^ supplied ma- 
terials for bridges or rafts*; and Clearchus roused the ex- 
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ertionB of the men by^is exliortations and example. 
With his spear in oneihand^ and his staff in the other, 
he urged the labourers whose tasks seemed to UTiger^ and 
taking part in the work with his own hands^ excited the 
emulation of persons of greater age and dignity to con- 
tribute their personal* aid. The impediment was thus 
surmounfed in a nfannef which tended to heighten the 
respect of the barbarians. •The villages to which they 
were led were found well stocked with provisions^ es- 
pecially com^ dates/ and palm wine. 

Here they remained thre,ie days, in the course of which 
they received 1 visit froij Tissaphernes, who was accom- 
panied*by the queen's brother and three other Persians, 
attended by a numerous train. Tissaphernes came to 
assure them of ^e friendship which, as a neighbour of 
Greece in tltf {dace of his ordinary residence, he felt for 
them, and Oie sympathy with whic^ he had viewed their 
embarrassing situation. Relying on their gratitude, and 
on that of their whole nation, he had been exerting all 
the influence which ho had acquired at court by his re- 
cent eminent services, to prevail on the king to let him 
conduct them home -in safety. The king had promised 
to take his request into consideration, and i^ the mean- 
while had sent him to inquire what was the motive which 
had engaged them in their expedition against Jiim. To 
this question he advised them to send a discreet answer, 
such as might forward his intercession^ in their behalf. 
After a private consultation* with the other generals, 
Clearchus in their name replied that they had not set out 
with any hostile intentions against the king, but had 
been drawn into the seAice of Cyrus ^UncTer various pre- 
tences, and had beeh*induced to accompany him, with- 
out knowing his real object until they saw him in a si- 
tuation, in whicfaf after the obligations he had laid upon 
them, it would have been base to aban^n him. Now 
that he was dead, t^ey had no wish either’ to aftack the 
king's throne or person, or td*do any damage to his ter- 
ritories : if they were not molested, Aey would return 
quietly home, but they woultl defend themselves as well 
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as they could from agg^ression. On the other hand they 
would endeavour not to be outdo^ie in generosity by any 
one who^ould render them a voluntary service. Tis- 
saphemes went away with this answer^ and returning on 
the third day after^ informed tH'e anxious Greeks^ that 
he had with great difficulty obtained his petition from 
the king^ against the opinion ^f mkny persons in the 
council^ who had contended«that it was degrading to the 
king’s majesty, to suffei* men who had endeavoured to 
dethrone him to escape with impunity. The terms now 
offered to them were, that tl(iey should have a safe con- 
duct to their own country, and a parket on ''the road ; and 
that wherever none was furnished for them the/ should 
be allowed to takqi such neo^ssaries as they could find ; 
that on their part they should engage to do no mischief 
in the king’s territories beyond the taking provisions 
where they found none offered for sale, anfl that they 
should pay for all that they procured from the market. 
These terms were accepted by the Greeks; and the 
treaty was ratified in the most solemn manner, by Tis- 
saphernesund the king's brother-in-law on the one side, 
and by all the principal Greek officers on the other. 
Tissaphern^ then departed, promising, as soon as he 
should ha^^e finished his preparations for his journey to 
his satrapy, to return and escort them to Greece. 

He kept them waiting for him twenty days; and 
during this inteWal offers of pardoh and amnesty were 
made to Arisus and his principal officers, which pro- 
duced a visible change iii his deportment toward the 
Greeks. Many of them began to entertain suspicions, 
which they communicated to Ciearchus and the other 
generals, urging them to wait no lodger. The king, they 
said, was no dbubt anxious to destroy them for the sake 
of deterring all other Greeks from similar undertakings. 
He was probably only inducing them to wait, that he 
might have time to collect his scattered forces, and fall 
upon them, in the meanwhile perhaps he was throwing 
up intienchments &to bar their retreat, which, if sa£riy 
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effected^ would, as he could not but feel, expose him to 
universal contempt. ^ ^ 

ClearchuB however checked the impetuosity of the 
men. lie bad them reflect that the first movement 
which they made from ihcir present quarters, before the 
return of Tissaphcmes^ would be construe I as a breach 
* of the treaty, and a signal for war. They would then 
be without provisions, guides, or friends ; for Ariaeus 
would immediately separate higiself from them, and 
openly declare himself their enemy. They would have 
to cross the Euphrates at least, if not other great rivers, 
in the presenco of a hostile army, which could easily bar 
their passage. And as^hey had no horse, while the 
enemy’s strength lay in cavaly, victory jivould be of little 
avail to them, (Jpfeat utterly ruinous. With such ad- 
vantages it seepiid to him incredible, that the king, if he 
was bent on^estroying them, should resort to an act of 
treacherous perjury, which would forever ruin his credit 
among the Greeks, when he might as easily effect his 
purpose by honourable warfare. 

Tissaphernes at length arrived, accompinied by 
Oroiites, tile king’s son-in-law, each with a body of 
troops under his command, and immediately began the 
march. The Greeks found a market regftl^rly pro- 
vided for tliem, but they observed that Ariaius kept 
close to the two other Persian chiefs, and encAnped his 
forces along with the#rs. This excited s^ispicions which 
they took no pains to concq^l; they marched apart 
from the barbarians, and encamped at the distance of 
several miles from them. This exhibition of their dis- 
trust roused hostile feelings in those ^who were its ob- 
jects, and perhaps weae not conscious of having deserved 
it. The mutual animosity thus excited sometimes found 
vent in threats ai;|4 blows, when tlie foraging parties of 
the tif 0 armies fell in with one another ; ^nd every such 
meeting added to its strength. The road by which 
they were led by Tissapherne% still followftig a southerly 
direction, brought them first within ^a great rampart, ' 
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called tlie Wall of Media^, built of baked bricks cemented 
with aspha^us^ which, as they ^eard^ stretched across 
the plais for abput eighty miles^ and was 1 00 feet high^ 
and twenty broad. They then, by bridges or boats, 
crossed two canals issuing from the Tigris, and at the 
end of the fifth day's march a^rrived at a large ai|4i ^ 
populous city, called Sitace, less thiJO two miles from 
the river, which was here«crossed by a bridge. The 
barbarians passed over to the other side, and moved 
out of sight ; the Greeks ehcamped in the outskirts of 
the town, and near the* edge of a spacious and thickly 
wooded park. Here Xenophon was walking in the 
evening, with his friend Pro^enus, when a iiirn came 
up to the outposts, and ii^quired for Proxenus or Clc- 
archus, for whom he brought a message from Ariseus. 
It was remarked that he did notask f^vRv leno, the guest 
and friend of Arisus, though it seems 1^, was in the 
camp. But being admitted to an interview with Prox* 
enus, he said that he was sent by Arisus to warn the 
Greeks, that they were in danger of being attacked in 
the nigh<i by the barbarians, who had a large body of 
forces posted in the park, and that it was also the de- 
sign of Ti^phernes to break down the bridge over the 
Tigris, so that they might be inclosed by the river and 
its canals. This information was immediately commu- 
nicated to Clearchus, who was at first extremely alarmed 
by it. But on\(t of the officers pri^sent had the sagacity 
to perceive that it could be nothing but a stratagem. 
The two designs, he observed, attributed to the enemy 
were not consistent with each other. If Tissapher- 
nes meant tet attnek them, h^ would not destroy the 
bridge, which would be useful U) him should he be 
defeated, aj^ could be of no service to them if^he was 
Tfctorioiis. This remark opened the^eyes of Clearchus 
to the enemy's real object. He questioned the eif^oy of 
AriiPUsSis to the nature of the region where the Greeks 

1 Probably, as Schneider conjMtures on lii. All., a woman: Tt may 
have been originally one of the numerous moiiiimenti ascrilicd to Semira- 
mis, mentionetl by Strabo, xvi. p. Tt7 n xj^u.tvrtt & Btj xetkwn 

fMH, »«« rtixn- * 
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were encamped^ and learnt that it was an island formed 
by the Tigris and its panals^ highly fertile and con- 
taining many villages and several flourishing towns. 
It became evident that Tissaphernes was apprehensive 
lest the Greeks^ attracted by the advantages which it 
^oflered^ should choose* to remain and settle there^ and 
had therefore endcsArourcti to scare them away from it^ 
by a stratagem like that by which Themistodes was 
said to have hurried Xerxes away^rom Greece. It was 
nevertheless deemed* advisable to secure the bridge^ 
which tliey crossed the ncxt.morhing with great caution^ 
as a report was*spread that Tissaphernes meant to at- 
tack theft! during the passage. But this report proved 
as groundless as the message of Ariigns. No enemy 
appeared during nthe whole time, except Glous, one of 
the officers with a few attendants who were 

evidently watching their movements, and rode away as 
soon as he saw them beginning to go over. They then 
proceeded along the left bank of the I'igris. At Opis, 
a large town on the Physcus, one of the tributaries of 
the Tigris, they met a half brother of Artaxeiftes, who 
was on his way from Susa and Ecbatana, with a nu- 
merous army, which he had brought to the ^id of the 
king. He halted to view the passage of the* Greeks, 
which Clearchus ordered so as to produce the^ greatest 
effect on the barbarian spectators, making them defile 
in a column, two abrdlst, and lengtheiiij^g the time of 
the march by frequent stoppages Some Median villages 
belonging to dParysatis were abandoned to the Greeks by 
Tissaphernes to plundered, Xenophon says, by way 
of insult to the memory 8f Cyrus. Bin aS the affront 
and the injury were c^ered immediately to the queen- 
mother, jvhose formidable resentment TissajSbernes could 
scarcely have wished wantonly to provoke, we might 
rather be( inclined to suspect that his real bbject was to 
point it against the Gjeeks. , * 

On the banks of the Zapatas (the greater Zab) they 
halted for three days. They had noiw been marching 
nineteen days in company wtth* Tissa])hernes, and no 
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material ground complaint had occurred between 
them. N#>vertheless^ the suspicions of the Greeks had 
no^.suWdedj and Clearchus^ who placed greater confi- 
dence in the satfai)*s intentions, resolved to try whether 
more friendly feelings might nift be produced by mutual 
explanations. He therefore sei/» to request an intervicSiVj, 
with Tissaphernes ; it was rerfdily granted. " He came^ 
he said, convinced tlmt there was no foundation for the 
suspicions which som£ of the Greeks entertained of Tis- 
saphernes; and as he knew that those which Tissaphernes 
expressed, rather indekl by his actions than his words, 
of the Greeks were utterly groundless. He wislied to re- 
move them by a clear exposure of their unreasoifkbleness. 
Even if his covntrymen \vere regardless of the divine 
wrath, which they would incur by suoh a breach of faith 
as Tissaphernes seemed to apprehend’' iusense of their 
own interest would be sufficient to restr^^m them from 
it. For to whom but Tissaphernes had they to look 
for the supply of their daily wants, and for the means 
of surmounting the various obstacles which they had to 
encountir. If they should succeed in any hostile design 
against them, what would they have done but deprive 
themselvqs of their most valuable friend, of the man 
who sheltered them from the king’s enmity. For his 
own p£^t, all his hopes of fortune depended on the 
favour of Tissaphernes, who was able to gratify all the 
desires by whl'ih he had been driivn into the service of 
Cyrus. But there were equally strong reasons, which 
he believed must make Tissaphernes unwiMing to forfeit 
the good-will of the Greek army. It would be able, if 
it returned Mfe,«* to rid him cV the troublesome neigh- 
bours, such as the Mysians and Tisidians, who infested 
his provined ; or it might enable him to que])/ the re- 
volted Egyptians : one of the mostcacceptable services 
which he could render to hU master. With this force 
at his ^ommpnd, which, if it should owe its safe return 
to his protection, would «serve him not as mere merce- 
naries but with ^ the zeal of gratitude, he might make 
himself feared by all hjj ilbighbours. Clearchus thought 
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it so astonishing that^ wil^ such ihotives for confidence^ 
he should distrust the preeks^ thdt tjhere urns nothing 
he more desired to know than the naxWe of the pelTson 
who had instilled such strange suspicions into his 
mind. ' 

^ ■ Tissaphernes in rcpl^ expressed the ]>lcasure which 
he felt at Seeing thit ClArchus took so just a view of 
his own interests ; and beggfcd him to reflect on tlie ab- 
surdity of the suspicions conceived by tlie Greeks^ whe- 
ther with regard to the king or to himself. If it was 
the king's wish to destroy .them, could they suppose 
tliat he was at A loss for ^eans — with so many troops 
for every kind of warfare at his command — or for op- 
portunities, during a march i;j which they had so many 
plains to travmeviso many mountain passes to penetrate, 
so many rivej^'.a^ross, some of whicti they would he 
unable to patj, not only against his ivill, but without 
his help. Bflt if they considered themselves safe from 
all open attacks, even under such disadvantages, would 
not fire still do its office .i* Would it not be easy for 
the king to lay waste the whole country rouifd them, 
and, without risking a man, to let famine fight his 
battle. Was it credible that, with sucli resources at his 
disposal, he should prefer a course which w’^ould be im- 
pious in the sight of the gods, infamous in th^ eyes of 
men ? one to which none but the vilest of mankind 
could be reduced by ^he hardest necessi^ty ? Perhaps 
however they might say: if the king has us in his 
power, why has he not already destroyed us ? It was 
to the influence of Tissaphernes they owed their safety, 
to his desire of establishing a claim upoh their gratitude, 
and thus of securing ^he advantages wdiich CJearchus 
himself Jj»ad pointed out, together with one which he 
had not mentioned, hut which any one might enjoy 
with such a body of auxiliaries — a spirit as erect as 
the king’s tiara. . • 

These arguments convinced Clearchus ; for they were 
not only in themselves extremely specious, but, as we 
hare seen, and as the wily PeAiaft perhdps knew, they 
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were his own. He’^declared himself perfectly satisfied, 
and only «anxious for the pun^sliment of the persons 
whose dklumniotta, insinuations had disturbed the har. 
mony of parties so closely united by their common in- 
terest. Tissaphernes declared ^himself willing to gratify 
tliis wish, and promised, if he ^ould bring all his prin-o. 
cipal officers before him, to point^'out thos& who had 
endeavoured to excite hiS suspicions. Clcarchus as- 
sented to this proposal, and engaged at the same time 
to make the like disclosure as to the source of his own. 
Tissaphernes now detained him to supper, arid loaded 
him with marks of kindness ^ and respect; so that he 
returned to the camp the next morning with^he most 
agreeable imprer^ions of the satrap’s disposition toward 
liim, and called upon all his officers to af'company him 
to the proposed interview, that the'*l^utfe>‘8 of the ca- 
lumnies which had done so much inisemef, might be 
detected, and punished, as traitors to tlie army. 

There were even among the common soldiers some 
who saw the danger of such a step, and who, as soon as 
the intedtions of Clcarchus became known, expostulated 
with him on the imprudence of committing all their 
officers tO(the power of a man whom they had hitherto 
been treating as a covert enemy. He would probably 
not hav( been blind to that wliich they discerned so 
clearly, if his judgment had not been perverted by two 
selfish motives': resentment and ambition. He had 
persuaded himself that ‘Meno, whom he believed tc be 
his enemy and his rival, was the person ^ho had tra- 
duced him to Ariecus and Tissaphernes, for the purpose 
of supplanting him. He hoped to witness the shame 
and punishment of his adversary," and to establish him- 
self in the undivided command of the army ; avd there- 
fbre disregarded all the remonstrance^of his disinterested 
counsellors. ''But he could not prevail on more than 
four o^ the g/?nerals, and twenty of the inferior officers 
to attend him. The gfinerals were Proxenus, Meno, 
Agias an Arcadian, and Socrates the Achaean. When 
they came to thb head-t^uirters of Tissaphernes, the five 
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generals were admitted w'ithin^ aira the subalterns re- 
mained at the door : t^ey were followed by about 200 
of the private soldiers^ who came either for th? sake of 
the market^ or attracted by curiosity. Ere long a signal 
was given, upon which Hhe generals were arrested, and 
, a massacre was beguA among their countrymen who 
accomparfied them.^ At* the same time a squadron of 
barbarian cavalry was seeti scouring the plain, and 
cutting down every Greek who fell in their way. The 
Greeks, who beheld’ this movement from tlieir camp, 
were foV some time at a Joss lo account for it. But 
it was soon explained^ to them by the appearance 
of Nictrehus, an Arcadian, who came up severely 
wounded, and related all tliat had happened. 

The Greej^ran to their arms in consternation, appre- 
hending that aSSi «lftmy would immediately fall upon them. 
None howevir appeared hut Ariaius and two other generals 
who had beeft in the service of Cyrus, and, as the Greeks 
were in^hrmed by their interpreter, a brother of Tissa- 
phernes, with about 300 Persian cuirassiers. The chiefs, 
having drawn near, desired that some Greek officer should 
come forward and listen to the message which they had 
brought from the king. Upon this tWo of th^ remaining 
generals, Cleanor and Sophenetus, advanced duly guard- 
ed, accompanied by Xenophon, who was anxious to learn 
some tidings of his friend Proxenus. When they were 
within hearing, Arisus informed them /that Clearchus, 
having been convicted of perjury and breach of treaty, 
had been punished with deatli ; but that Proxenus and 
Meno, who had revealed his treachery, were in high 
honour. The king now#required the* rest of the army 
to surrender their ahns, which, as thev had before 
belongej^ to his subject Cyrus, he now ^imed as hjs 
own. Cleanor, a'^swering in the name of his colleagues, 
addressed Arisus and the other friends of Cyrus with the 
bitterest reproaches.. Arisus attempted to vindicate 
himself by repeating the charge against Clearchus. 
Xenophon then observed that if ClearChus was guilty of 
the offences imputed to him, %6*had nd doubt suffered 
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justly. But since Proxenus and Meno had conferred 
an obligatien on the Persians, it^was reasonable that they 
should be restored to their troops : for, as they had 
shown themselves the friends of both parties, both 
might expect benefit from thdir counsels. The Per- 
sians, after a long conference famong themselves, de-« 
parted without returning any dnswet. ' 

Xenopiion adds but very ‘few particulars as to the fate 
of Clearchus and his fellow prisoners. The anecdotes 
related by Plutarch from Ctesias and other writers are 
of doubtful credit. But it seems certain that neither 
Clearchus nor any of his comjjLaniuns were immediately 
put to death, but were carried to court, and Aiat they 
were kept for /some time in custody. During this 
interval Parysatis, who regarded them wjth good-will 
as friends of her best beloved son, is^?Ji^,have exerted 
all her influence to save their lives. But hir efforts were 
counteracted by her rival Statira, the favoiVrite queen of 
Artaxerxes, whose suit, as it happened to be -more in 
accordance with his own inclination, was on this occa- 
sion prelterred ; and all the generals, except Meno, lost 
their heads. Xenophon, who describes Meno's charac- 
ter in a stjiain of satirical invective, mentions tlie excep- 
tion made in his favour, apparently to confirm a suspicion 
which h^ elsewhere insinuates that Meno was privy to 
tlie treachery of Tissaphernes. Ctesias distinctly charged 
him with this baseness ; and we may easily believe, if 
he was such a man as Xenophon represents, that he was 
quite capable of it. It is not so clear in what way he 
could have promoted the success of the stratagem ^ ; and 
there is no reasoh for supposing that he suggested it : 
the credit of the invention is Unquestionably due to 
Tissaphernec' alone. Meno however was spared what- 
eVer may have been the motive — ctoly to be reserved 
for a death 6f lingering torture, such as we scarcely 
hear of* anywhere but in the court^chronicles of ancient 
«* 

1 Ctesias, though he confirms Xenq)hon*s suspicions of Meno, was so ill 
informed about the particulars, as to relate, that through Menu’s art* 
Clearchus wa* ro\n))Qi)t'd by thf an ny, tbougn he himself distrusted 'nss^ 
pUeriiet, to put himself in his power. 
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Persia: for it lasted a -whole yeari^ This refinement 
of cruelty seems to inc^cate the intervcntioji of Pary- 
satis ; and it is not improbable that she obtaine(?permis- 
sion to wreak her vengeance upon him, as a compensation 
for the disappointment )he had suffered in her contest 
with Statira. ^ i 


I Xenophon's expression, etixta-Otie tviatu 
krpf m v>7etcheti cottfim'nievi a JuUyear 

Yet tlic hilfiice ot ('tcsjiis — lor it seems vicar fToin the extract of Pbo. 
tius, e 1)0., compared uith Plyt. Artax. 18 , that he onlj related that Meno 
was not put to death with the other generals — thrown considerable doubt 
on the fact, • 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE RETURir OF THE GREEKS. 

€. 

The despondency with which the Greeks viewed the 
situation in which they we’-e left by the loss ‘ of their 
generals^ can only be estimatec}, if we consider not only 
its real dangers^ but the reluctance with which l^ey had 
been induced to follow C 3 rrjis on to the goal of his enter- 
prise^ and the opinion which Clearehus^. himself had 
expressed^ on the desperate difficufijr^^vpaking good 
their retreat against the will of the enen/iy^ who had 
just given such a proof of his implacabj^hostility^ as 
utterly precluded all further attempts at negotia;ionj and 
all possibility of compromise. On the other hand the 
whole aiAount of the loss which had been actually sus- 
tained through the perfidy of Tissaphernes might be 
looked upen as confined to the person of Clearchus. 
Yet this'loss might well seem irreparable. For he was 
the only man who had hitherto displayed the abilities 
and acquirements requisite for the station which he had 
filled among hiV colleagues, whose^ deference was a tacit 
acknowledgment of their own incapacity. Even he 
had despaired of conducting them home in defiance of 
the Persian power. They were now in the case which 
he had described) left, at the distance of at least 1200 
miles from (^reece, without provisions, without guides, 
lyithout a single horseman, to find and fight t^ir way 
through an enemy’s country, across «unfordable rivers, 
with a^^ostile army watching their movements, and 
ready to seiz^ every opportunity of falling upon them 
with advantage : and bei^de all this, they were without 
a chief. The night which followed this change in their 
prospects was^^as may e&sily le imagined, with most 
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of thciTij a sleepless one. Few could find heart to taste 
foodj or light a hre j and many, instead of coming to the 
ordinary resting place iniar their arms, threw^thjfmselves 
on the ground, wherever else they chanced to be, not 
to sleep, but to call up th^ images of their homes, parents, 
wives, and children, wj^om they no longer expected ever 
*•10 see aga^n. ^ , 

Hope however was not juniversally stifled, and the 
emergency called forth a man — §uch as among 10,000 
(i reeks could scarce! ever have been wanting — endowed 
with all the qualities needed for jneeting it. Xenophon, 
the Athenian, .whose name* has already occurred more 
than onqe in our narrati^#*, had accompanied the expe- 
dition, as a private adventurer, without any military 
rank. He had sjjent a great-^iart of hif youth at Athens, 
in familiar intercourse with Socrates, who, 

struck, it if “said, by his promising physiognomy, had 
drawn him, Jiy a gentle constraint, into his society. It 
was probably at Athens also that he had formed his 
intimacy with Proxenus, who is said to have been a 
disciple of Gorgias, and may have been drawn Athens 
by pursuits congenial to those of his Athenian friend. 
Proxenus, after he had entered the service of Cyrus, 
wrote from the court of Sardis to Xenophon, •offering to 
introduce him to tlie prince, whose favour he said he 
himself valued above any thing that his country had to 
offer. Such an invitation would have had powerful at- 
tractions for a man of adventurous spfrit, even if he 
was strongly attached to his native city. To Xenophon 
perhaps the most tempting part of the prospect was a 
long absence from Atheiis, or a perma^^enb settlement in 
a foreign land. He i^ems — though it may be uncon- 
sciously — to have determined on accepting the proposal 
of Proxtnus, when he communicated it to ^crates, as if 
for his advice. Socrates was immediately struck with the 
effect which such a step was likely to produceb on the 
minds of the Athenidns, who^could not, without some 
feelings of jealousy, see one of their citizens seeking his 
fortune in the patsonage of Jthe man {vho had shown 
Y 4 V- 
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himself^ their implacable enemy, and had been the chief 
author of their late calamities and degradation. It seems 
however, th*at he did not other\Vise attempt to dissuade 
his young friend fro»n following the bent of his inclin- 
ation than by pointing to the^ consequences, and by 
advising that before he decided,^he should consult the 
Delphic oracle, which by its author^y might .either put ” 
an end to the project, or giYe a better colour to the pro- 
ceedings. Xenophon however, instead of submitting his 
plan to the decision of the oracle, - only inquired about 
the religious ceremonies* by which the adventure which 
he meditated might be brought to a happy issue. On 
his return to Athens Socrates gfntly censured hii^disciple 
for having shown more concern about the success of the 
enterprise than aSout its cx'pediency or fitness ; but op- 
posed no further hindrance to it ; ^phon, having 

observed the rites which the oracle had prkcribed, em- 
barked for Asia, and found Proxeiius at Saifiis, with the 
troops which he had collected for the pretended e,xpedition 
against the Pisidians, and on the point of setting out. Pro- 
xenus inVoduced him to Cyrus, and both pressed him 
to accompany them on their march ; the prince assuring 
him that he should be at liberty to depart as soon as the 
expedition *\vas ended. We roust believe that he was 
deceived by the professions of Cyrus, since he asserts it 
himself. ‘’He does not inform us when the truth, which 
had from the beginning been evii’ent to Tissaphemes, 
first dawned ujion his ipind. On the arrrival of the 
army in Cilicia, when no further doubt could remain as 
to the prince's intentions, he was according to his own 
account one of those whom a sjnse of honour induced 
reluctantly to proceed. The expedition was perhaps in 
no respect mo'e useful to him than in the opportunity 
itt afforded ffim of studying the cha^jicter of 6yrus — 
one of that cla^ss which he especially admired ; — and the 
time hai£ now come for applying the lessons with which 
his observations had furnished him* 

He had spent ^ part of the night in gloomy reflections, 
such as occupiecl the mijndr of most of his comrades, and 
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having at length dropt into a short slumber, saw a dream 
such as might naturally occur to a Greek who, like 
Xenophon, was deeply* conversant with thd ipterpret- 
ation of omens. According to the rules of divination as 
he himself expounds the^, it was of an ambiguous aspect, 
and he seems to thiiijjc that on this very account the 
• iinpressiop which ij left ^ipon his mind, when he awoke, 
proved that it was imnietli|itcly sent by the god, from 
whom, according to .the Homeric theology, all dreams 
proceeded. ^ When**tlie consciousness of his conditiofT* 
returned, he began to reflect, tl^t it was one which de- 
manded instant and strenuous exertion. II is first thought 
was : ■'lyhy do 1 keep 4ying here, while the night is 
wearing away, when the enemy may be expected to fall 
upon us at daybreak.? A^e are thfeatened with the 
most cruel i-,/; ,yjj,i<«^inious death that the revenge of 
a timid adv -rsary can inflict ; and yet no one is making 
for resistance. If 1 wait for another 
general to step forward, the season for 
action will have past by. 

His resolution was immediately formed : h^rose, and 
called togetlier the oflScers of Proxenus, and addressed 
them. After having pointed out the magnitude of the 
evils which they had to apprehend, unless sJbme provi- 
sion were made without delay for their defence, he dex- 
terously turned their' attention to another more^nimating 
view of their situatica. Ever since they had concluded 
the treaty with Pissaphernes, Jie had obfeerved with envy 
and regret the rich possessions of the barbarians, and had 
lamented that his comrades had subjected themselves to 
the obligation of abstaining from the good things which 
they constantly saw witfiin tlieir reach, except so far as 
they were able to purchase a taste of then* at an expense 
which lie had f^red would soon exhausf their scanty 
means. This abstinence they had religiQusly observed ; 
but the perfidy of their enemies had now released them 
from the restraint which t|jey had imj/Osed on them- 
selves ; and the treasures which the^^had coveted, but 
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had scrupulously forborne to touchy would henceforth 
be the fair prizes of their valour. The gods^ whom 
their enemies had provoked by tlfeir perjury, would be the 
arbiters of the contest, for which beside they were better 
prepared, both in the training ^of their bodies and the 
temper of their spirits, than tljeir antagonists. — Per- 
haps while he spoke these thoughts h^ occurrqid to some ' 
of their comrades. He therefore exhorted them not to 
wait until they were ealled upon by others, but to take 
the lead, and aspire to a glorious pre-eminence among 
their fellows. For himself, he was ready to follow any 
leader whom they might appoint ; but he would not plead 
his age as an excuse for shri^aking from the foremost 
post ', if they chjse to place him there. 

His hearers, with one Exception, unanimously re- 
quested him to put himself at The only 

dissentient voice was that of one Apollopidcs, whose 
accent seemed to betoken a Boeotian orig^. He said 
that it was idle to talk of saving themstdves, ^^ifherwise 
than by the king's good pleasure. And he was pro- 
ceeding expatiate on the difficulties of their position, 
when he was interrupted by Xenophon, who indignantly 
reminded him, that, when they openly defied the king, 
he had sveh foi a truce, but those of their number who 
placed themselves at his mercy had been pitilessly mas- 
sacred. X man who could learn nothing from such 
experience, ought no longer to be atlmitted among them ; 
and he advised'' that they should depose him, as a dis- 
grace to Greece, from his command, and use him as a 
beast of burden. It was now made known, by one who 
had noticed thatt the ears of** Apollonides had been 
pierced after the Lydian fashion, *that he was no more 
a Greek by biKh than in soul: and he was ignominiously 
expeUed. The rest proceeded in a bqjly to assefnble all 
the officers of their own or of higher rank in the army : 
it was ntar midnight when they were brought together : 
their number* amounted to alx)ut*a hundred. The 


— On Xenophon's age at the time of the 
fSt oonjult^a paper in the Philological Museum, u 
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eldest officer of the division of Proxenus, having briefly 
stated the object of the meetings called upoy Xenophon 
to repeat what he had^said. Xenophon reminded the 
assembly^ that the safety of the whole army entirely 
depended on the conduct which they might pursue in 
, this eventful crisis.^ {The eyes of the common soldiers 
were fixed on them; the influence of their example 
would be felt throughout •the ranks^ to infuse either 
despondency or couf^ge into every bosom. Their su^^ 
perior station^ as it ‘conferred peculiar advantages^ im- 
posed nfore arduous duties, an(t obliged them to watch 
and labour in behalf of those who were placed under 
them. • Their first care^ should bo to fill up the vacan- 
cies which had been made by the massacre. It would 
then be exj^diont to assemble their men^ and to en- 
deavour to ray-*-:iJie‘f?9rooping spirits. For this purpose 
it would be t’)roper to divert their minds from gloomy 
foreboding^ to thoughts of action. It was not on 
numbau-f or brute strength^ but on the manly spirit of 
the combatants tliat victory depended: and he had ob- 
served, that in war those who were most chaiy of their 
lives seldom survived those who were willing to meet an 
honourable death. Cheirisophus seconded this proposal, 
and they immediately proceeded to the election. Uma- 
sion, a native of Dardanus, was chosen in the room of 
Clearchus, Socrates was succeeded by Xantkiides, an 
Achajan, Cleanor lljr Agias, Meno by Philesius, an 
Achaean. Xenophon himself«was eleefed to supply the 
place of his friend Proxenus. 

The election was scarcely over, before day began to 
dawn ; and after the &ntinels had fteeil relieved, the 
men were called to a general assembly. They were first 
addres^d by Cheirisophus, who only spokg of the loss 
they had sufferediin the death of their officers and com- 
rades ; of the friendless condition in which they were left 
by the desertion of A^ifcus; of the doom whiclt awaited 
them if they should fall into flie power of *their enemies ; 

> 'Miyio'Tov IxtTt xeu^h. Schncidcr’.s opinion, (iiat these words refer to 
the irixetifitu mention^ Cyrop. iii. 14 l&i seems to the last degree un- 
probable. ' ^ . 
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and hence took occasion to exhort them to make up 
their mind^ for victory or a glorious death. He was 
followed <n a similar strain by Cleanor^ who dwelt upon 
the perfidy of the king and 'rissaphernes, and the base- 
ness of Ariscus, as motives which should induce them 
to place no trust in the faith of rthe barbarians, but to 
meet their fate, whatever it nrfght be, with swords in 
their hands. < 

' ; Xenophon rose nexti He had /equipped him^lf as 
gallantly as possible for the occasioil, thinking, he says, 
that, whether he was ddlbtin^d to victory or to death, it 
became him to meet either event in his 'fairest array ; 
and no doubt designing to imjh’ess the spectators with 
the same scntimqnt. His language also breathed 'hope 
and confidence. Taking up the topic qn \^iich Cleanor 
had insisted, he observed that indeed have 

cause for despondency, if they thought of entering into 
any fresh treaties wdth the barbarians ; ij^t if it was 
their purpose to avenge their murdered friendCfr and to 
wage interminable war with the assassins, they had every 
reason to^hope for the happiest issue. His harangue 
was interrupted at this point by an omen, which a 
modern historian can scarcely mention with gravity, but 
which, ever since the time of Homer, had been re- 
garded by^all religious Greeks as an intimation of the 
divine blessing. One of the soldiers chanced to sneeze: 
his comrades with one accord adoiftd the god, wdio had 
sent the propitious sound*; and the speaker dexterously 
availed himself of the interruption. He proposed that, 
since in the midst of their consultations on the means 
of their delivefande, they had ]foen cheered with such 
an augury — which could only proceed from Zeus, the 
deliverer — tjfey should join in a vow of a thanksgiving 
saerifice to this god, to be offered as sQon as the^ should 
arrive on a friendly soil. The vow was solemnly made ; 
a psan ^as sung by the whole assembly, and the orator 
proceeded. ' o 

The hopes o£ which he. had spoken rested mainly on 
their assurance cf the divine favour, w^hich tiie enemy 
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had forfeited by his impious treachery ; next on the 
trophies which their forefathers had raised over the 
countless hosts of their barbarian invaders^ aifd ^f which 
they had already shown themselves worthy, when they 
encountered and defeat(jd the multitudes which ^rta- 
xerxcs arrayed agains^ them at Cunaxa. They were 
• then figl\fing for ^Cyrus : tliey would now reap the 
fruits of victory for themselves. They then met an un- 
tried foe ; they had mow experi^ice to add confidence 
to their courage. Tliey had indeed been deserted b^ 
Ari;cus and his troops ; but it was better for them that 
men capable cf such baseness should be found in the 
enemy’s^ ranks than byatheir side. It was true, they 
were deficient in cavalry : but all that this amounted 
to w^as that the enemy warf better ifi-ovided with the 
means of flf^7^^*^,...tlifereafter Tissaphernes would no 
longer be their guide, nor would the king furnish them 
with a mark' ft. But let them consider whether they 
shoidd Uj^t^be safer with guides such as they might 
easily nnd, who would be answ^erablc to them for their 
fidelity with their lives, than with one who jras con- 
tinually meditating their destruction ; and whether they 
were not likely to obtain more abundant supplies when 
they took what they could seize, than wheif l]iey were 
o])liged to content themselves wdth what they were able 
to ])ay for. It would lie a great mistake to suppose that 
the difliculties of thtir position were increased, because 
they had been induced to cross^thc Tigrts, and had thus 
placed it between them and Greece. As they advanced 
toward its head, they would find it dwindle to a brook, 
which they might ford without WTtiting their knees. 
But even if they shoijld* be hemmed in by impassable 
rivers, and be left without a guide, there «vould still be 
no caus^ for despondency. They knew how many in- 
dependent nations, like the Mysians, the J^isidians, and 
tlie Lycaonians, whoso country they had themselves 
traversed, maintained’ themsclyes within the king’s do- 
minions, in defiance of his authority, and in the posses- 
sion of many fair cities. any of those tribes — as 
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the Mysians with whom a Greek would not think it 
honourable to be compared^ — were willing to quit the 
king's U;rrltory^ he would n(f doubt gladly furnish 
them witli guides, pave a highway for their retreat, and 
give them hostages for their ^fety. And he would 
assuredly be overjoyed to do as,^nuch for the Greeks, 
if, instead of betraying their vanxi^y to return home, ^ 
they intimated an inclination to stay and settle in his 
..empire. Xenophon’s pnly fear wojp, lest, if they should 
begin to make the trial, the swee‘t3 of ease and plenty, 
and the charms of the Median and Persian women, like 
tlie taste of the lotus, might make them forget their 
native land. lie wished theki to return, ai^ make 
known to their countrymen, that rU of them who were 
struggling with poverty at ^iiome mighjt here find ample 
room and abundant means of suku^n^^g^/' But first of 
all they must take such precautions, as would enable 
them eitlier to march in safety, or to figlit with ad- 
vantage. For this purpose he advised that tli|£y . should 
burn their waggons and tents, and should get rid of all 
that was«5uperfiuous in their baggage. But above all 
he exhorted them to observe the most exact subordin- 
ation, and to aid their ofiicers to enforce obedience ; 
that thejeAemy, who had hoped by depriving them of 
tlieir generals to introduce disorder into their camp, 
might finh that in the room of the one Clearchus whom 
they had lost, there were ten thdasand always on the 
watch to repress any breach of discipline." This motion 
was carried, as was Xenophon's next proposal, for re- 
gulating the order of the march. He suggested that 
they should move- in four divisions, so as to inclose the 
baggage in a hollow square. TiKe honour of leading 
the van he ^^roposed to confer on Cheirisophus, as a 
Spartan ^ the command of the two ^ank divisions on 
the two eldesUgenerals ; the rear, as the post of danger, 
he daimed for Timasion and himself, as the youngest 
The assenfoly was thfn dismissed; and the men 

1 The proverbs, l^etros, Xit%, show in what light the 

Mysians were viewed., by tlic GvecKis. 
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immediately proceeded to burn the waggons and the 
tents, and — after they had supplied one anojhcr's wants 
— their superfluous b^gage. Before tliey Resumed 
their march, a Persian named Mithridates, whom they 
had known as an adhere'iit of Cyrus, rode up with about 
thirty horse, and having obtained an audience of the 
generals, represented hiiflself as threatened with great 
dangers on account of his attachment to Cyrus, and as 
willing to join themiyith all his»foIlowers, if he foun^J. 
that the course they designed to pursue was one that 
held out 'a prospect of safety for'him ; and he therefore 
desired them to disclose their plans to him as a friend. 
After aa consultation, Cfteirisophus was instructed to 
reply, that if they were not molest^l, they meant to 
pass through^ the; country With as little damage to it as 
possible; but if c’A}r“bffe should attempt to impede their 
progress, he would find them prepared for a eontest. 
Mithridates^'then endeavoured to convince them, that 
resistantf'^^as hopeless, and thus discovered himself to 
be an emissary of Tissaphernes, who for greater security 
had sent one of his confidential servants along With him. 
Warned by this occurrence, the generals passed a re- 
solution, that so long as they remained in tlm enemy’s 
territory they would receive no overtures from him. 
It was time to break off all intercourse with st^insidious 
a foe : for some of the men had already been seduced 
by his artifices to dc%crt; and among the rest, Nicar- 
chus, an Arcadian officer^, went off in \he night with 
twenty soldiers. The army thou set out, and crossed 
the Zabatus without interruption. 

The retreat which bbgan from th& p’oint was the 
most memorable and blrilliant period in Xenophon’s life, 
and the narrative of it, which he drew "up after his 
return, (feserves perhaps to be considered as his greatedk 
literary work. 'Phe ability which he di^layed in his 
command is the more, remarkable, if, as we hav# reason 
to bebeve, it vras the first he had ever heli, and before 

‘ He must have been a difibrent person from the Arcadian of the same 
name, and probably of the same rank,iivho was wounded the day before. 
Hia wounds, according to Xenophon’s debcdiition, must have been mortal 
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this expedition he had had few opportunities of acquiring 
any militaijy experience. But the qualities which this 
occasion^ drew forth were less those of the soldier and 
tile general^ than such as had been cultivated by his in- 
tercourse witli Socrates. The kind of practical philosophy 
which he had extracted from kJs masters discourses,^ 
was now called into constant c^ercistf*, and a])jJfears in its 
most advantageous light. To his presence of mind, his 
-!.^ourage, patience, firmness, mild^.ess and evenness of 
temper, the army was mainly indebted for its safety. 
In the hour of dangel, aiid the place of diffiHilt.y, he 
was always foremost, ready to shtn*e the hardships and 
toils of the soldiers, and to ch^r them by the Example 
of his never-failing alacrity. But it is in his own 
history of the expedition that the proqf and illustration 
of these remarks must be sought.' '\!7WPol^ct and limits 
only permit us to follow the outline of his narrative, 
and to notice a few passages which api.e^^^ most im- 
portant according to the view we have hithcrt^irJaken of 
tlie subject. 

They liad not advanced far beyond the river when 
Mithridates again appeared, with about 200 cavalry 
and 400 bpwmen and slingers, and, as sooji as he had 
approached sufficiently near, began to assail them with 
a show^er ^of missiles. The Greeks noiv felt not only 
their want of cavalry, but the deficiency of their light 
troops, whose arrows and javelins Jell short of the enemy 
w’hile they were themselvts wdthin his reach. Xenophon 
was at length induced to charge the assailants witli tlie 
heavy infantry and tlie targeteers wdiich he commanded. 
But he was not a\)le to overtake tliern, and his troops 
were both galled by the arrows wliich tlie mounted bow- 
men scatterei<f behind them as they ded, and were still 
nfore hotly pressed in their rctreat*tow'ard the main 
body. After*' fighting the whole day the army had 
advanced little more than three miles, and reached its 
halting-place tired and dispirited. Xenophon was cen- 
sured by Cheirisoplms and the elder generals for his im- 
prudence in making a hazsftdous and unavailing charge; 
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and he did not so much endeavour to vindicate his own 
conduct, as to urge the necessity, which been so 
clearly manifested by tlte events of the day, df imme- 
diately forming a body of cavalry and slingers capable 
of repelling the enemy'iP assaults. There were a few 
horses in the camp, ^ine belonging to himself, some 
* which had been leiSt of the squadron of Clearchus, and 
several which had been taken, and were used for carry- 
ing the baggage. had also learnt that there we^^ 
some Rhodians in Slie army, who were for the most 
part very expert slingers, upder^ftood the use of leaden 
bullets, and could send their missiles twice as far as the 
I’crsians^ Before mornihg a troop of about fifty horse 
was raised and equipt with cavalry %pnour, and' 200 
llliodians had been induced to offer their services as 
slingers. And wn.iV*^ ^ithridates again appeared witli 
a larger force — 1000 cavalry and 4000 bowmen and 
slingers — which he had obtained from Tissaphemes on 
a promise 4J]lSt he would deliver the Greeks into his hands, 
he was repulsed with considerable loss. The Greeks, ’ 
knowing the character of the enemy whom th<?y had to 
deal with, to heighten the dread of their valour by a 
false show of cruelty, mutilated the slain. lairing the 
rest of the day they pursued their march without mo- 
lestation, and halted on the banks of tlie Tigris, near a 
great decayed city, surrounded by impregnable walls, 
which Xenophon calls Carissa. Near it was a pyramid, 
on die top of which a number of peasanlS from the vil- 
lages in the plain had taken refuge. The next day they 
came to another great city, similarly fortified, named 
Mespila, about which, as Larissa, kenophon heard 
a legend, in the style oH the Arabian Nights, relating to 
the times of the Persian conquest ; but 6iey saw no 
enemy, ^he day pfter, Tissaphemes came up with a* 
numerous host, composed of his own caValry and a 
detachment of the royal army, the troops of Orontes, 
and those which the king’s brother, as we nave already 
mentioned, had brought to join him.* He did not 
however venture to charge the*Gieeks, but only endea- 

VOL. IV. z 
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voured to annoy their rear and flanks with his slingers 
and bowm^. But the Rhodians, and a few Scythian 
archers, *ivho had probably belcfnged to the division of 
Clearchus, were found sufficient to ward off these insults, 
and for the rest of the day Tis^aphernes kep^ following 
the march of the Greeks withouls doing them any mis- 
chief. Several of the long Pei^ian bows, whiali fi^ into 
their hiinds, supplied the Cretan archers with weapons 
•A, far superioi to their cown ; and ihey endeavoured by 
continual practice to acquire the power of reaching a 
greater distance. ^ ‘ , 

The abundance of provisions which they found in 
the villages where they halted, induced themr to rest 
there the next ^ay. As they pursued their march 
across the plain, TissapherAjs still hovejred ^n their rear ; 
and though in general he kept^i?^ safe distance, he 
seems to have found some opportunities of annoying 
them ; for the experience of this day's n^rch taught 
them that the dispositions which had been adopted on 
Xenophon’s proposal were inconvenient in a retreat, 
when auAsnemy was so close behind. Yet Xenophon does 
not say tliat any other form was substituted for the 
hollow square in which they had hitherto been moving, 
but only that six battalions of 100 men each were 
detached^from the main body, and placed under separate 
officers, to serve as any emergency might arise, to remedy 
the irregularity which the varioul accidents of the road 
produced fromHime to time in the flanks of the column, 
and to preserve order in the fording of streams, and the 
crossing of bridges, or any other difficult and dangerous 
passage. Id this way they piarched four days, con- 
tinually threatened, but little harmed, by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Qf* the fifth day they were attracted by the 
prospect of a palace, the residence ^f a satrjff) in the 

midst of a cluster of villages at the foot of a mountain, 
« 

* nliCtiv &VU Ufttf It serins to be to these words that 

Raleigh Alludes, when he says the World lii. IOl 8.) that Xciio- 

fill on tratned hts aref^rrs to shoot cyrnifiassy uho nad bren accustomed to the 
potnt biauk, Xktt this can scarcely have been Xeiiophun’s meaning in this 
paksage, h c ^ 
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from which they were parted by several ranges of lower 
hills. They at first hoped that the inequalities of tlie 
ground would relieve them from the assaults of the ca- 
valry. But when they began to descend from the top 
of the first ridge which* they had to cross^ they found 
• themselves galled mor^than ever by the shower of mis- 
siles whifih was j^uie^ upon them from above, and 
which compelled their own* archera and slingers to take 
refuge behind the i^anks of the* heavy infantry. 
enemy indeed was soon dislodged from his vantage ground 
by a charge of the heavy aimned. But the troops em- 
ployed on this service ^uffered as before when they 
descended to rejoin the rest, and the annoyance was 
repeated in the crossing of ^le next ridge, so that when 
they reachedi the^tqn^^ the third it was thought advis- 
able to halt, and to send a body of targeteers to occupy 
the higher ground on their right. % Their appearance 
prevented tjfie enemy’s approach ; and moving on a line 
with tlneifiain body along the skirts of the mountain, 
they secured it from all further annoyance^ until it 
reached its halting-place in tlie villages near the satrap's 
palace. Here they rested three days, as well on account 
of the wounded, for whom eight physicians ar surgeons 
were appointed, as to take advantage of the laVge store 
of provisions which had been laid up in the villages for 
the satrap’s use. On the fourth, when they descended 
into the plain, Tissaj^emes overtook th^em, and harass- 
ed them so much, that they Ihilted at the first village 
tliey saw. For the number of the wounded was so great 
that, with the hands which were requyed^to bear them, 
and to carry the arms of the bearers, it sensibly diminished 
the disposable force the army. They jvere however 
able easily to repel an attack which the \inemy maeje 
upon them in theif quarters, and by a night march left 
him so far behind, that they did not see him a^ain for 
liiret* days. This relief they owed chiefly jo tlie distance 
— never much less than eight miles — at which the 
Persians encamped, to avoid a surpristf in the night, for 
which, Xenophon observes, a Persian Army, consisting 
z 2 
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mainly of cavalry^ was peculiarly unprepared. ^ But on 
the fourth flay they found that Tissaphernes^ who had 
passed tliem in the night, had occupied a point of the 
mountain which commanded the road. He was however 
.^dislodged from the position by Xenophon, who, with 
a detachment of the heavy infatutry, by dint of great , 
exertions, gained a higher part oi^ the ridge. The 
Greeks then came down upon a rich plain stretching to 
'*-#he Tigris, studded whh villages, fn which they found 
abundant supplies. In the afternoon Tissaphemes, who 
had taken a different road, suddenly appeared again, and 
cut off some of their stragglers. And now for die first 
time he began to try another mode of attack, and set fire 
to some of the viVages. It was a confession, Xenophon 
said, on the part of the enemy, that th^ lard was not his 
own, but was in their power. notwithstanding this 
encouragement it lyould seem that not only the army, 
but the generals, were alarmed by the new at^mpt, which, 
as we have seen, had been before threatened*<i).v Tissa- 
phernes, but which he seems to have reserved as a last 
expedient for the time when the Greeks should be in- 
closed as they now were between the mountains and the 
river. Fqir at the north end of the plain precipitous 
cliffs, descending into the bed of the Tigris, stopt their 
passage; <xthe stream was unfordable, and it became 
necessary to change the line of march. An ingenious 
Rhodian proposed to carry the krmy across the river 
upon a new kind of raft composed of inflated hides and 
skins. But the project was deemed impracticable in the 
face of the enemy's cavalry, who were seen in great 
numbers on the opposite bank. . They therefore returned, 
having burnt the villages which they left, to their last 
quarters, and examined their prisoners as to the road 
i^hich Aey were to take. To continue their marcli 
northward, without crossing die Tigris, it was necessary 

> The same reason is assigned, nearly in the same terms, in the immagn 
of the Cyropiedia rererred to in arprcceding note (p. S()2.) tor the practicr 
tlierc mentioned. The horses in a barbarian camp, Xenophon observes 
being shackled at theK^ m.inTOrB, are, in case of attack, to be loosened, 
brallcd, and saddled ; and then (fie rider has to arm himseIC and, when 
he ia mounted, he cad move but slowly through the crowd of the campi 
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that they should enter the mountainous region on their 
right, which was inhabited by the fierce Cardijphians, who 
hadmaintaincd their independence against tlieGrIatKing, 
and had once totally destroyed an army of 120,000 men 
which he had sent to«invade their territories. ThL% 
^ however appeared to b| the only practicable course, and 
was adojAed. Tassaphernes, who had watched their 
retrograde movement, as if •with surprise and curiosity, 
from a distance, wheh he saw them strike into the Car 
duchian mountains, ^a.ve up all further pursuit. ^ 
Tlieyhad crossed the pla^n td the foot of the hills in 
the dark, during the last watch of the night, and found 
the pastes unguarded. fBut the people fled from their 
villages at their approach, and, thoi|gh the Greeks at 
first spared fheir.prop^y af much as possible, could not 
be induced to listeft*to any pacific overtures. They 
perhaps felt both their honour and tl^ir safety concerned 
to preserve^beir territory inviolate, and having recovered 
from liheCr first surprise, and collected a part of their 
forces, fell upon the rear of the Greeks, and with their 
missiles made some slaughter among the last trodps which 
issued, in the dusk of the evening, from the long and 
narrow defile. In the night the watchfires cf the Car- 
duchians were seen blazing on the peaks of the surround- 
ing hills ; signals, which warned the Greeki^ that they 
might expect to be attacked by the collected forces of 
their tribes. They fSlt that much would depend on the 
rapidity of their movements, and resolvdl to leave behind 
tliem their weaker cattle, and their captives, who retarded 
tlieir march, consumed their provisioj^s, and employed 
many hands to keep gbard over them. * Nevertheless 
during the next day’s ^arch the enemy hung upon their 
rear, compelling the heavy-armed from tiihe to tii^e to 
make sallies againfit them, and had occupied the sumnflt 
of the only pass which seemed to crosd the nigged 
mountains in front o^ them. Their situation wohld have 
been almost desperate, if Xenophon had not taken two 
of the natives in an ambush, one of whom, after he had 
seen his fdlow put to death,* undertook to guide them 
z 3 
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to another pass. By this discovery a detachment of vo- 
lunteers enabled^ after a hard struggle^ to dislodge 
the enemy from his first positfon. Xenophon still en- 
deavoured by means of his interpreter to negotiate a truce 
j^witti them^ for the purpose of 4 , burying the slain. But 
he soon discovered that they lis^ned only to cover their , 
hostile intentions ; and^ though the s^ain were restored in 
exchange for the guide^ the army^ during its march 
ijthrough the Carduchian territory, y^hich lasted seven days, 
WiL5 forced to contest every pass. '^The barbarians were 
light of foot, so that they cQuld approach securely within 
a short distance, and they discharged their arrows with 
such force as to pierce both ^shield and corsltt. The 
Greeks suffered ippre from their resistance than from all 
the efforts which the king^ and Tissaphenj^es had made 
to arrest their progress, and wer’^feiad when descending 
from the mountain;^ they encamped on the banks of the 
Centrites which flowed at about a mile fro^ their foot, 
and divided the land of the Oarduchians froisi* Armenia, 
the satrapy of Orontes. 

The dpposite bank of the river was lined with hostile 
troops, infantry and cavalry, which had been collected 
by Orontes from his own satrapy, and from some of 
the neighbouring independent tribes, among which the 
Chaldean^, were accounted the most warlike. The 
Greeks found that the river was too deep to be forded 
with safety in the face of such aif enemy ; and, as they 
saw the Cardudhians assembled in great numbers be- 
hind them, apparently with the intention of attacking 
their rear when jihey began to cross, they felt themselves 
to be in imminent danger. . But in the second night 
Xenophon had another encourfljging dream, and the 
next morniiv^ he received information of a ford about 
half a mile off, at a place which wae. not accessible to 
the enemy's davalry. They were thus enabled to effect 
their pa^issage in spite of the threats of the Carduchians, 
who, though Tormidable ki their mountains, when they 
came down into# the plain, were put to flight by the 
charge of a small body^'of the heavy infantry. No 
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enemy now appeared^ until having passed the sources of 
the Tigris, they came to the river I'eleboas, on the 
frontier of the western •Armenia, the satrapy of Teri- 
bazus. He himself came up to the Greek camp, at- 
tended by a few horseman and an interpreter, apd pro- 
posed a truce, on condition that the Greeks, in their 
passage through his profince, should do no unnecessary 
damage. These terms weio accepted ; but it was soon 
discovered that he wks watching* their movements with 
an army, and desigifed to occupy a pass which was tMr 
only outlet through the mQuntiins on the western side 
of Armenia. This intelligence enabled them to discon- 
cert hisi plans. Leaving a body of troops to guard their 
camp, they not only secured the pas^ but falling sud- 
denly on the C 2 ynp of Te^azus, dispersed his forces, 
and made themselvt;#masters of his lent, with all its 
furniture and a part of his househol^. They were thus 
released from the fear of the enemy ; and this was the 
last s]^i\^f obstruction opposed to them during their 
retreat by the power of Persia. But in their march 
through the Armenian highlands they had tif struggle 
with the inclemency of the season and the climate, 
which a more active enemy might perhaps have used 
for their destruction. The snow lay six deep on 
their road, and several of the men perished through the 
intensity of the cold, which was sometimes sharpened by 
a fierce north wind. • This indeed abated, after a sacri- 
fice which the soothsayers prescribed <^to Boreas ; but 
the men suffered so much from the frost and the snow, 
that it was often with great difficulty^ and not without 
violence, that Xenophdb could induce them to proceed. 
Their hardships however were but little aggravated by 
any attempts of the enemy ; for, though •^ey were fol- 
lowed By some hostile bands, it seems to have been only 
for the sake of plunder, and these marauders were 
easily checked. So,little preparation had beeif made to 
arrest their progress, that in^me of the*villages which 
they passed through, they made the patives believe that 
they were in the king's seiviqp, and piarching to join 
z 4 
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the satrap. The chief of a village, who was taken by 
Xenophon, both served them as a guide, and procured 
a hospitablt reception for thenf in many of the Arme- 
nian villages^ until a hasty blow^ which he received from 
Cheirisophusj provoked him to, make his escape. They 
however arrived in safety on thejbanks of a river which 
Xenophon calls the Phasis^ and pursued their march 
without interruption^ until they were stopt before a pass 
which they found gusrded by thibe warlike tribes, the 
Cn^Iybes^ Taochiansj and Phasians.'^ After this obstacle 
had been surmounted by a detachment which gained a 
higher point in the ridge, and drove the enemy from 
his position, they had to encoii*nter a still mor^i formi- 
dable resistance from the Taochians, who defended their 
almost impregnabfe fortrcssdif with desperate valour, and 
in their last retreat flung themISfves, with their wives 
and children, down from the rocks, to avoid falling into 
the power of the victorious enemy. 

It was in like manner, sword in hand,^>%Jia^ they 
forced their way through the land of the Chalybes, the 
most wariike of all the tribes whose countries they 
traversed. They were armed nearly after the Greek 
fashion, and their towns, in which they had collected 
all their provisions, were so strongly fortified, that the 
Greeks would have been detained by almost insuperable 
difficulties, if they had not been able to subsist on the 
plunder of the Taochians. AincAig the next people 
whose land they) entered,, the Scythinians, they met 
with no opposition, and even with an appearance of 
goodwill ; for the chief sent a guide to them, who pro- 
mised in the cdurse of five days Vo lead them to a place 
within view of the sea. He led tkem through the ter- 
ritory of a h()^ile tribe, and invited them to ravage it, 
and thus disclosed the motive of th^ chief's friendly 
behaviour. But he fulfilled his engagement. On the 
fifth day^as the army was ascendiijg mount Theche, a 
lofty ridge distinguished by the name of the Sacred 
Mountain, Xenophon and the rear-guard observed a 
stoppage, and ap uuusijal*' clamour, in the foremost 
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ranks^ which had reached the summit ; and tliey sup- 
posed at first that they saw an enemy before them. But 
when Xenophon rode upf to ascertain the cause^ the first 
shouts that struck his ear were The Sea, the Sea.’* 
The glad sound ran quickly till it reached th&^ hind- 
most, and all pressed forward to enjoy the cheering 
^spectacle. • The Ei^ine Spread its waters before their 
eyes ; waters, which roUed en to the shores of Greece, 
and which washed th'e walls of many Greek cities on 
the nearest coast of i^sia. Officers and men embra^^ 
one another with tears of j^oy. * A pile of stones was 
reared on the summit of the Sacred Mountain, and 
crowned^with captive an^s, and other offerings. Then, 
having dismissed their guide with cjpitable presents, 
they followed thj road whifeh he had pointed out to 
them toward the coast. 

It brought them to the confluence ^f two rivers, one 
of which divided the Scythinians from the Macrones, 
who w^re strongly posted on the opposite bank, and 
direatened by their hostile gestures and mutual exhort- 
ations to dispute the passage. Their shouts strfick one 
of the Greek soldiers as a familiar sound. It was the 
land of his birth, from which he had been tqm in his 
youth, to live as a slave at Athens. Through his 
mediation his countrymen were induced to lay inside their 
hostility, and even to afford the most friendly aid to the 
Greeks, whom they coifducted to the borders of Colchis. 
After another hard struggle with the barbarians, who 
were in possession of a difficult pass of their mountains, 
they descended to the coast, and reac)^ed the friendly 
walls of Trapezus, a cWony of Sinope, on Colchian 
ground, where they w«re hospitably entertained, and 
celebrated their deliverance with votive sacrifices and 
solemn g^es. « * 

The prevailing desire of the whole army was now to 
return as soon as possible to Greece. But the Greek 
cities on the south coast of the fiuxine were interspersed 
over the territories of many fierce and independent tribes: 
and after the toils and hardslfipf^ of tho march which 
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they had just ended^ having the sea immediately before 
them, the men were extremely averse to the thought of 
pursuidg their journey by lanfd. They would, as one 
of them said, have done with the watches and labours 
and dimgers of the camp and ^ the held, and be carried 
home, like Ulysses, stretched as^ep on the deck. Chei-^ 
risophus, being acquainted with An^ixibius, who was af 
this time Admiral of Sparto, and was stationed at By- 
' zantium, was commisrioiied to obtain transports, to fetch 
biL'm away from Trapezus. Duriiig his absence, Xeno- 
phon advised that they^shopld borrow some gaUeys from 
the Trapezuntians, and force as many vessels as they 
could into their service. BiA; Dcxippus, a {laconian, 
who was sent opt with a penteconter for this purpose, 
instead of discharging his^ commission, sailed away to 
Byzantium : and Cheirisophus^gered so' long that the 
Greeks — after a jlangerous expedition on which they 
were led by the Trapezuntians against a neighbouring 
tribe, the Drils, one of the most warlike onVihe jBuxine, 
whose hostile inroads frequently annoyed I'rapezus-— 
found tViemselves compelled by the want of provisions to 
shift their quarters. The men above forty, with the 
women •#- of whom a great number had follow^ed the 
army ^ the children and the sick, were embarked in the 
vessels i^hich had been procured. The rest proceeded 
by land to Cerasus, also a colony of Sinope in the land 
of the Colchians. Here they reviewed their forces ; and 
it was found that of about 10,000 men who had set out 
from Sardis or from Cunaxa, 8600 had survived. I’he 
money taken by^ the sale of the captives was here dis- 
tributed ; an'd a tenth, which wks reserved for Apollo and 
the Ephesian Artemis, was divided among the generals, to 
be laid out fii their discretion in honour of those deities. 

At Cerasus they remained ten days ; and b^ore their 
departure thfi generals experienced an alarming proof of 
the didiculty of maintaining discipline among a body of 
troops BO cojhposed when they were no longer restrained 
by the sense of a common danger. A neighbouring 
tribe of friendly barbiuri^ns was treacherously attacked 
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by a party of volunteers^ led against them by an officer 
who hop^ to enrich himself with the booty, but fell 
with many of his folldwers in the assault*; and their 
envoys, who came to Cerasus for satisfaction, were stoned 
to death by some of tlye survivors. This outrage was 
^ perpetrated after the n^n body had risumed its march ; 
but wheiv the Ceaasunttans proceeded to the camp to 
complain of it, they there witnessed another tumult in 
which an officer belobging to what we should c^ 
commissariat was threatened with death by the 
These occurrences seem to .havA excited alarm at Coty- 
ora, where the army next arrived, after having traversed 
tlie teriiitory of the savflge Mosynoecians, and the citi- 
zens refused either to afford it a n)|irket, or to admit 
the sick within , their walli: But the Greeks, having 
forced their way intone town, compelled them to re- 
ceive the sick into their houses, syid plundered the 
circumjacent country. Cotyora was a colony of Sinope, 
planted i<^* the land of the Tibarenes, and both paid 
tribute to the parent city, and was governed by a Sino- 
pian harmost. The Sinopians were alarmed ‘ffor their 
subjects, and sent envoys to expostulate with the Greeks 
on their hostile proceedings. Xenophon defended them 
on the plea of necessity, and repelled the threats thrown 
out by the chief of the embassy — who talke^ of calling 
in the aid of the Paphlagonian king, Coiylas, against 
them — in a manner Vhich induced him to change his 
tone, and to exert his authority to proilure a more hos- 
pitable reception for them at Cotyora. 

The envoys were next consulted omthe best mode of 
proceeding toward Greece. They described the ob- 
stacles which the amniy w'ould have to encounter, if it 
attempted to force its way through Paphh^onia, as in- 
superabA ; and sotstrong was their anxiety to get rid 0f 
their formidable guests, that they engaged to provide 
transports for the whple army ; and three deputies were 
sent back with them to Sinope, to fetch the vessels. 
Inuring their stay at Cotyora, whiebt lasted forty-five 
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days, Xenophon thought he saw a favourable oppor- 
tunity for executing a project, which he seems to have 
had for l^ome time in his miiicT, of planting a new co- 
lony on the coast of the Euxine. ]{ut the soothsayer 
Silanus, to whom he communicated the scheme, was 
desirous of returning home tof-enjoy the munificent 
present wliich he had received^ fion*- Cyrus, *dnd both 
prematurely divulged Xeno|)hon*s views, and did his 
"Ul’Avofit to thwart them. And the greater part of the 
m&¥ setmed so averse to them, thaf Xenophon found it 
necessary to declare that he had abandoned theifi. But 
the rumour of his design enabled Timasion and 'i'horax, 
a Boeotian, to work upon the tears of some merchants 
from Sinope and t^eraclea, who were present in Cotyora, 
and by their reports these Hw<^ities«were induced to 
offer to provide pay as well as vSsels for the troops, on 
condition that they^hould sail away to (ireece, and even 
engaged Timasion by a promise of money to exert his 
influence for promoting this object. When now<»ver it 
was discovered that Xenophon had dropt or at least dis- 
claimed *’the purpose attributed to him, and That the 
men were bent on returning home, the Sinopians and 
Heracleottj^no longer thought it necessary to fulfil these 
promises; and sent the transports without any money. 
Timasion ^ho, relying on their assurances, had made 
large promises to the soldiers, now dreaded the effects 
of their disappointment, and wo\ild have persuaded 
Xenophon to relhime his '•project, and to join him and 
the other generals — who with the exception of Neon, 
the lieutenant of\ Cheirisophus, were all ready to share 
the expedition — in an attempt^ to found a colony on 
the banks of the Phasis. It is ndit clear how they could 
have hoped td succeed in such an enterprise : for when 
a^rumour of it was circulated in the«army, anS Neon, 
ignorantly or maliciously, imputed it to Xenophon, w^ho 
had refused to concur in it, the. men seemed to be 
on the point of breaking«out into a mutiny, and Xeno- 
phon was again i obliged to vindicate himself, and to 
point out the absurdity 4>f 'supposing that he meant to 
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accomplish such an object either by artifice or violence 
against their inclination's. He took this opportunity of 
relating the scenes whith had taken place ftt /^erasus^ 
which were not generally known, and excited universal 
indignation, and propcscvcl a solemn lustration to purify 
the army from the stain of blood. . 'J his transaction 
* suggested •the thought o#a court which was held to re- 
ceive an account from the^ generals of their conduct 
during the expedition. Some chgiges of peculation 
negligence were brought and proved, and sundn^^pg^- 
tics inflicted. Xenophon himself did not c^ape ac- 
cusation, but the calumnies with which he was assailed 
not onlg afforded him An opportunity of clearing him- 
self from the imputation cast on hiim of an oppressive 
exercise of his authori^, irut. revived the recollection 
of numberless acts of Jifndness and self-denial, by which 
he had earned the gratitude of the igen under his com- 
mand, and of the whole army. 

A sjiffic^nt number of transports was at length col- 
lected for the embarkation of all the troops, and a fair 
wind brought them in the course of two day if to Har- 
mene, the port of Sinope, where they were hospitably 
entertained, and were found by Cheirisophui^ who re- 
turned with a single galley, but brought a ^message of 
congratulation and praise from Anaxibius, and^a promise, 
that when they came out of the Euxine, he would pro- 
vide employment anA pay for them. They had now 
left almost all obstacles behiivl thcm,#and all anxiety 
shout their return had been sufficiently removed to 
make room for other cares. Their ms^n wisli now was 
to carry home some ft'uit of the long *and laborious 
expedition which was* just drawing to its close. P'or 
this purpose it seemed advisable that the command 
should lib longer be divided among many generals, bist 
should be lodged in the hands of a single chief. The 
thirst of plunder had^opened their eyes more effectually 
than all ^eir past dangers ta the Lenefi If which might 
he expected from secrecy of counsel sgid promptness of 
action. 'J'he unanimous choke, of the, army fell upon 
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Xenophon ; and he was strongly pressed by the inferior 
officers to accept the supreme command. As he owns that 
he was 5oy.erfulIy tempted by fthe offer^ we can hardly 
refuse to believe him when he asserts that it was by the 
unfavourable aspect of the victims which he consulted 
that he was induced to decline it^ though he himself 
assigned a much more rational* niotiye for hia conduct^ 

— the reflection that such £u distinction conferred on an 
vAtjlienian^ when a L^edemoniaU was present^ might 

a^keiv.^the jealousy of the Sparlnns. I’he command 
was accordingly bestowed on Cheirisophus^ who, while 
he accepted observed that Xenophon had acted pru- 
dently in declining it, since It^xippus — the i^an who 
had so treacherously deserted his coqiradcs at Trapezus 

— had already been endeavouring to injure him in the 
opinion of Anaxibius, to whom^ hadf represented him 
as a person of dangerous ambition, and of views hostile 
to the interests of Sparta. But Cheirisophus was not 
aware of all the perils to which he was himklf exposed 
in his new station. 

The aiimy re-embarked, and the wind continuing fair 
carried it in two days to the port of Heraclea. The 
Heracleo^s sent a present of flour, wine, sheep, and 
oxen, suflilient to supply its wants for two or three 
days. But this hospitable treatment only served to in- 
flame the cupidity which had been awakened as soon as 
fear began to subside ; and onO Lycus, an Achean, 
proposed to deipiand a l^ge subsidy from Heraclea. 
The motion was carried, and when Cheirisophus and 
Xenophon, strei^pously remonstrating against this in- 
justice, refused to be the bearers of the message, itowas 
entrusted to other envoys who delivered it in threaten- 
ing languagei' They were dismissed with an equivocal 
auswer; and the Heracleots immedisiltely made^ prepar- 
ations for deiending their city. The authors of the 
iniquitotis project vented tlieir disappointment in mur- 
murs against 'those who h^d opposed it, and persuaded 
the Arcadians apd Achsans, who formed more than 
half the army, tp separijite'^themselves from the rest, and 
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to try to mend their fortunes under generals of their 
own. Thus, within six or seven days after his election, 
Cheirisophus found himself reduced to his foAn^ rank, 
with the loss of all the Arcadians and Achseans who 
had hitherto served under him. Xenophon was now 
inclined to throw up his Command ; but he was induced 
%o retain it^ partly, as h J says, by the appearance of the 
sacrifices, and parfly by tbe prospect of embarking 
under the protection of Oleander, the Spartan harmojit: 
of Byzantium, who ^as expected with a squa^ii^at 
Port Calpe on the coast of Bithynia. ^ 

The army left Heraclea in three divisions. The Ar- 
cadians and Achaeaiis — ^/nore than 4500 heavy armed 
infantry Vnder th^ command of ten generals invested 
with equal powers — eager ^for^ the sjoil of Bithynia, 
embarked first, and lanr^H at Port Calpe. Cheirisophus, 
with 1400 heavy armed, and 700 Thracian targeteers, 
marched along the coast toward the sabie point. Xeno- 
phon — whp^ leaves us in great doubt as to his motives 
for pardng from Cheirisophus — sailed as far as the con- 
fines of Bithynia, and then struck into the interior. His 
division consisted of 1700 heavy infantry, about 300 
targeteers, and forty cavalry, the only forc^of that 
kind in the army. He had perhaps chosen ffip upper 
road in the hope of averting or remedying the calamities 
which he might well augur from the rashness*and pre- 
sumption of the mor'i numerous body, and in fact he 
came up just in time to rescue them from^the Bithynians 
who had surrounded a hill on w'iiich they had taken re- 
fuge, but dispersed in the night as soon^as they saw the 
fires which Xenophon had kindled at a distance. The 
three divisions met in safety at Port Calpe ; and, having 
gained wisdom by the recent disaster, agreed never more 
to part company. ^ » 

The army was detained at Calpe sevoral days ; at 
first, when on the point of setting out to march across 
Bithynia to the Bosporus, by die unpropitious appear- 
ance of the victims — which, Xenophon says, some ivere 
bold enough to ascribe to his management — afterwards 
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D^aiting for the arrival of Cleander. Xenophbn’d 
rative of the transactions of this interval is very myste- 
rious. ^ k is clear from his description of the peninsula 
of Calpe^ that he thought the situation admirably adapted 
for a colony. It was generally believed in the army 
that he wished to found one there ; and the men wei^ 
on this account unwilling to*^icaipp in a* strong po- 
sition which might have served as the citadel of a new 
and when at ^ast they i\^cre compelled to do so 
fear of the Biihynians and Pharnabazus^ this 
encampv^ent was universally regarded as the beginning 
of a settlement. Xenophon however does not inform us 
how far this opinion was wellcgrounded^ but qply seems 
anxious to guard himself from the sfispicion of collusion 
with the soothsayers ; a suspicion which it is neverthe- 
less very difHcult to suppress, wik n we find the sacrifice^ 
by which the movements of the army were regulated, 
uniformly tending^ toward the object which he was sup- 
posed to have had in view. CheirisophuV di^d of a 
fever at Calpe, and Neon, tvho succeeded him, having 
led out <2000 men on a foraging excursioj^ in spite of 
the adverse omens, was surprised by the cavalry which 
Pharnal»zus had sent to aid the Bithynians, and lost 
500 of .life troops. After this disaster, the sac^fices no 
longer forbad an expedition, in which the Qfeeks re- 
venged tKemselves by a complete victory over the satrap's 
forces. < 

Soon afterwards Cleander arrived ; but he brbught 
only two galleys of war, and no transports. He was 
accompanied by^^exippus, who had laboured to pi^u- 
dice him against tlie army and ^especially against Xeno- 
phon, and by his own misconduct provoked'a tumult, in 
which Cleander believed his person to have beei^ threat- 
^ed. The power of Sparta was ut this tinfe so for- 
midable, thatr Xenophon dreaded the worst consequences 
from hk resentment, and persuadqd the army to appense 
it by the most respectful submission to his pleasufO. 
The Spartan di^ not want generosity, and bSing at 
length convinced tliat Dexippus bad deceived him, ad- 
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nutted Xenophon to his friendslijp^ and took the anny 
under his protection. aA mareh of six days^ in the 
course of which they collected a great boo^^|brought 
them through Bithynia to Chrysopolis^ over against 
Byzantium. While they stayed here to dispose of the 
spoil, they received two inVitations from different quarters 
4o cross ovpr to Europe^ w l*hamabazus feared that they 
might be tempted, t)oth by cupidity and revenge, to in- 
vade his satrapy, and* by such q^ers as few Spartgj>n 
were able to resist engaged Anaxibins to use his i^lag^ce 
to draw them out of Asia. Anascibius accordi^ly sent 
for the principal officers to Byzantium, and repeated the 
promise which he had before made through Cheirisophus, 
of taking them in^ pay as soon as they came over. 
Xenophon announced his intentjpn of quitting the army, 
but was persuaded by^iTe Spartans to remain with it 
until it had landed in Europe. It happened that at this 
time Seuthes, an Odrysian prince, wife had inherited a 
I irt of £he ^eat monarchy of Sitalces, including some of 
its maritime regions, having been expelled from his do- 
♦ minions, was striving to recover them with a 4)ody of 
troops whidti^had been sent to his assistance by Medocus, 
who \vas now reigning over the more inland tj^bes still 
subject to the Odrysian empire. Seuthes wdfe desirous 
of engaging the Cyrean troops, as they began to be 
called, in his service, and sent a Thracian, named Medo- 
sades, to negotiate forithis object with Xenophon, who, 
he promised, should not find him ungrateful for his 
good offices, if he would induce the army to cross the 
cliannel. Xenophon however informed^the envoy that 
this measure was already resolved on ; aifd that when 
it was executed his q^n connection with the army 
would cease. 

AnaxiUus, having accomplished his end, when the^ 
troops had landed at Byzantium, would •immediately 
have dismissed them without either pay or provistons, to 
make their way into tbe Thra^an ChersoiKsus, where, 
he infoxmed them, they would find eng)loyment under 
the command of Cyniscus, apparently another Spartan 
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officer. This intelligence was communicated to the men 
just as they had issued fronPthe gates of Byzantium ; 
and it j^roVoked a transport of indignation in which they 
burst into the city^ and were only restrained from keep- 
ing possession of it^ by the remonstrances of Xenophon^ 
whom many of them urged to seize this opportunity of 
rising to greatness by placing hAnse^f at their? head. Hi 
convinced them of the desperate rashness of braving the 
Qwer of Sparta, and persuaded thelm to evacuate the place. 
Hcb^self adhered to his resolution of quitting the army, 
and ha^)ig with some*difiiculty obtained permission from 
Anaxibius to re-enter the town for the purpose of em- 
barking, took leave of his comcades. The oth^j generals 
were divided in ^ their interests and views. The army, 
while it lay before the wal^, was deceived for a day or 
two by the absurd pretensions of an' adventurer nam^ 
Coeratades — a character which could not have appear^ 
at an earlier period, and which in its ludicrous ex- 
travagance bears the stamp of the national calamities. 
Pie was travelling about in search of employment as a 
general^ and, by a promise that he would lead them 
upon a profitable expedition, and in the meanwhile 
would Ripply them with provisions in abundance, pre- 
vailed upon the Cyreans to elect him commander-in-chief. 
But it wps soon found that he had no means of main- 
taihing them even for a single day ; and during the 
intervd of suspense which ensted, while the generals 
were contending each for his own object, many of the 
men withdrew from the camp, sold their arms, and 
either sailed a^yiy, or took up their abode in Byzantium, 
and other neighbouring cities. 

Anaxibius heard with pleaarire that the army was 
beginning rfo dwindle away, as he hoped the sooner to 
'l-eceive &e reward of his service^from Phiirnabazus. 
Bat being bhordy after superseded by a new Admiral^ 
he fobnd himself neglected by, the satrap, who trans- 
ferred all hfe attention to Aristarchus, who was come to 
succeed Cleani>r as harmost of Byzantium. Anaxibius 
had met Aristarchus, at Cyzicus, and had instructed 
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nim to sell all the Cyreans whom he found in Byzan- 
tium as slaves : an act of cruelty to which Cleander had 
always refused to consent. But he was now*ouiy intent 
on revenging himself^ and, sending for Xenophon, who 
was at Parium on the Ai^atic coast, urged him to sail 
with all speed to the army, and induce it to cross over 
^0 Asia, and invad^ the Satrap's province. ’ Xenophon, 
who seems to have been led to resign his command 
chiefly through fear of Spartan jealousy, gladly executed 
this commission, and the men as readily embr«A:ed^his 
proposal.* But the threats pf Aristarchus, wkb was no 
less venal than Anaxibius, and had become equally 
devoted {o the interests oi Pharnabazus, compelled them 
to desist from this enterprise. Xengphon, who in the 
mean time had received jne^hea message from Seuthes, 
now entered into treaty with the Thracian prince, and 
finally engaged the whole army, except a corps of 800 
men under Neon, in his service. After a hard winter's 
campai^, 3eiithes found himself restored to his do- 
minions by the aid of the Greeks, and w^ould then have 
defrauded them of the pay which had becomS due to 
them. But Sparta had now herself need of them for a 
war which she was beginning in Asia, of i^ich we 
shall speak in the next cliapter, and, with the* concur- 
rence of the Spartan commissioners, Xeiioj^hon con- 
strained Seuthes to satisfy the claims of the troops 
before they embarked%) be incorporated with the other 
Spartan levies. With their r^urn to fisia. the history 
of the expedition ends. 

The events which we have been relating soon became 
known throughout Greete, and they suggested several 
interesting reflections to a thoughtful observer. From 
the days of Aristagoras the Greeks, though they Jiad 
long ceasAl to view^e Persian power with apprehend 
son, had regarded the Great King as inaccessible to their 
attacks in his easterly capitals. ’But 'now a Persian 
prince, thoroughly acquainte.l with the sti^ngth of the 
empire, had advanced 2000 miles intp the interior to 
dethrone the reigning monarcbP, lyith an ^rmy in which 

A A ^ 
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the only troops on which^ according to his public de- 
clarationS; he placed any reliance were about 10,000 
Greek wlVenturers. The battjo of Cunaxa proved that 
he had not miscalculated his means^ and that it was not 
the want of force, but either of prudence or of fortune, 
that caused the failure of his enterprise. Even after 
his death this handful of Gi;eL‘ks had felt^themselvet 
abiC to dispose of the throne of Xsia, and the sequel 
seemed to show tl)^t this confidence was not ill 
gr<i 4 iiKJ^d. The Persian court hgfl betrayed its weak- 
ness ana its fears, in>iall the attempts which U made to 
cut off their retreat ; and their struggles with the inde- 
pendent tribes through whicl^ithey passed, proved both 
the great number of nations dwelling within the com- 
pass of the king’s doipin^pns which defied his power 
with impurity, and that nb xefjon oi Asia was imper- 
vious to the arms of the Greeks. The practical infer- 
ence was immediately drawn, though it was not fully 
demonstrated till near a century later. 

But before we again fall into the main ctirrent of 
Greciafii history, it seems due to the celebrated man who 
fills so conspicuous a place in the latter part of the fore- 
going i^arrativc, that we should pause a few moments to 
consider the close of his personal adventures, though it 
lies at some distance beyond the point of time which we 
hdve reached. Xenophon had prudently declined the 
offers with which Seuthes tempti d him to sacrifice his 
reputation, an^ the goodwill of the army, to tempo- 
rary gain, or a settlement on the coast of Thrace. He 
still professed .^rhe intention of returning home, but was 
persuaded by his friends to accompany .the army into 
Asia, and to consign it to tl^ Spartan officer under 
whom it was henceforth to serve. He arrived at Lamp- 
sacus with the esteem and gratitpde of his- comrades 
heightened by his recent conduct, but with so scanty a 
provision for his own wants, that he was obliged to 
sell a favourite horse t 0 (^ supply fiimself with the means 
of journeying ^ homeward. - But not long after he led 
the troops on a marauding excursion in Lydia, from 
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which they returned with a large booty ; and the portion 
which they reserved for him^ made him, as he says, rich 
enough to be bountiful to*others. He now pArbjips ex- 
pected to return to Athens in affluence and honour ; but 
this was not his lot. Ii[e returned to Greece an exile, 
l^earing arms ag^nst his fellow citizens, whom he met 
in battle cm the fi^d Si* Coronea. We have no sure 
information as to the cause of his banishment ; but the 
most probable account seems to be that which assigns it 
to one by which the ibrebodings of Socrates were ^al- 
ised ^ ; add it is not difficult to coticeive that tlie resent- 
ment of the Athenians was excited as well by the share 
he took ia the expedition^of Cyrus, as by the services 
which he had rendered to Sparta after Jiis return. But 
we know too littjje of hjys jprivate connections, or his 
political relations, to b^sUfe that other motives did not 
at least concur with this to occasion his sentence : and 
indeed his own narrative, strictly interpreted, would 
lead us,to conclude, that it had not been passed until 
he had set out with the Spartan king Agesilaus on his 
expedition against Athens and her allies. * 

The Spartans rewarded him for his attachment to 
them, with the title of proxenus, and with a^grant of 
land and a house near the town of Scillus in Tiiphylia, 
in a pleasant valley not far from the plain of^Olympia. 
Here he fixed his abode, and was enabled to consecfate 
the scene of his retireiHent by an act of piety. He had 
carried the portion of the votiae tenth jvhich fell to his 
share in the division of the booty at Cerasus, as far 
as Ephesus, and, when he was on the ^oint of setting 
out with Agesilaus, depo'sited the part due*to the Ephe- 
sian goddess, with Aftgabyzus, the guardian of her 
temple, to be restored to him if he should pass safely 
through tlie dangers? of the approaching campaign, other* 
wise to be laid out iii an offering to Artenus. After he 
had settled at Scillus/ Megabyzus arrived theds on a 
pilgrimage to Olympia, and lestored the deposit, with 
which Xenophon purchased a tract of tland in the vale 

> Faus. V. ft. 5, 
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of Scillusj dedicated it to the goddess^ and on it built a 
small fane after the model of the great temple of 
Ephcsul^ fh which he placed afti image of cypress wood 
shaped like the golden Ephesian idoL The temple 
stood in a grove of fruit treeq ; the ffest of the sacred 
land consisted chiefly of pastures and woods abounding 
in game ; and a little stream ^mch« flowed through it^ 
was named^ like one within the precincts of the Ephe- 
sian Artemisium^ Seknus. A f^tival was celebrated 
eves^ y^ar in honour of the goddess^ and was attended 
by a lar^e concourse bf worshippers from the neigh- 
bouring districts^ who were entertained with the produce 
of the sacred land^ according* to a solemn Qbligation 
recorded on a p^lar which stood near the temple^ by 
wtiich the possessor was* bofind to cojisume a tenth of 
its fruits in a yearly sacrifice. fn this delightful retreat 
Xenophon spent many quiet yet active years, dividing 
his time between W literary occupations, the pleasures 
of the chase, and the society of his family and friends. 
It seems however that he efid not end his days here, 
though the causes which led him to quit it are not well 
ascertained. According to one author he was driven 
away byf^n inroad of the Eleans, an;i took refuge in 
Corinth,* where he is said to have died at an advanced 
age.^ Bqt according to another statement he was re- 
stored to his native city, and by a decree moved by the 
same orator, Eubulus, who had then the author of his 
banishment, if nd since, as we shall see, a time came 
when to be a friend of Sparta was no longer an offence 
at Athens, the fket of his recal is by no means impro- 
bable^; and It would even ap^pear that in his old age 
he endeavoured to atohe for hifi ancient hostility by a 
chimerical pfoject for the improvement of the Athenian 
finances. « * 

^ Diogf<Xiacrt. ii. GOi 

3 It would seem indeed to follow flrom thi^ oration of Dinarchui, men- 
tioned by Diog. ^ ii. 32, that hareiided for some time at Athens, 
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FROM THE RENEWAL OF HCftTlLlTIKS BETWEEN SPARTA 
AND PERSIA TO THE DEATM OF LY SANDER. 


The motives which induced^the iSpartan govofrnment to 
declare itself in favour of Cyrus in his contest with his 
elder brqjtherj were not iperhaps without a mixture of 
personal feelings, but they were certainly not pure gra- 
titude and goodjvill. ^t| no* doubt perceived that^it 

would be conferring a'^eignty obligation on one of the 
rivals, who might become a still more powerful and 
useful ally than he had hidierto blen, while its for- 
bearance would be but little prized by the other. The 
issue of the enterprise of Cyrus could not inspire it with 
much uneasiness. If he should not fully succt^d, there 
might still be a prospect of dividing or weakening the 
Persian empire ; and if he should utterly it ha/1 
nothing to dread but a war with Persia; an -event to 
which it had probably begun already to look forwaid 
more with hope than with fear. The victory of' Arta- 
xerxes soon afforded^t an occasion for manifesting the 
new spirit which animated its councils. While the 
Greeks were on their return, Tissamiernes was sent 
down to the West to receive the revkard of his sig- 
nal services, having bdbn appointed to the government 
of the provinces which had been before subject to 
Cyrus, in addition to his own satrapy, and,invested with 
the like*6uperinteisding authority as had been given 4o 
the prince. He now claimed the dominioh of the Ionian 
cities as included within his new province ; butfhe found 
them very unwilling to submit to him. They had pro- ^ 
voked his displeasure by the preferen<se which they had 
riiown for Cyrus : they dread&d ^is resentment, and they 

A A i 
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hoped with the aid of Sparta to be able to maintain their 
in dependence. Their envoys pressed the Spartan govern- 
ment^ ait. acknowledged head of the Greek nation, to 
protect them from the yoke and from the vengeance of 
the barbarian. The Spartans no longer considered them- 
selves bound by the treaty in which, at a time when 
they were in need of Persian ‘^Id,, they had acknow/ 
ledged the king's title to tht whole of Asia ; and they 
seem gladly to have enqbraced the opportunity thus offer- 
. ed of extending their credit and power. Thimbron was 
sent, with.-.the title of barmpst, to undertake the defence 
of# die lonians, at the head of an army consisting only 
of 1000 Neodamodes, and aU'ut 4000 Peloppnnesian 
troops, and 300 Athenian cavalry, which he had demand- „ 
ed^and offered to maintain, perhaps not without a hint 
that such a requisition wouitk b4 welcome. In fact it 
enabled the Athenians, without any breach of the am- 
nesty, to rid themselves of so many citizens of the eques- 
trian class, who, as they had been among the steadiest 
supporters of the Thirty, could never be viewed without 
suspicioif: 

Thimbron on his arrival in Asia collected reinforce- 
ments to l^e amount of about 3000 men ^ from the Greek 
cities, where, as Xenophon observes, the will of a Spar- 
tan at this Jime was law. Still the enemy's superiority 
in edvdry was so great, that he did not venture at first 
to descend into the open plain, vfiiere he would have 
been exposed to. its attacks, but contented himself with 
defending the immediate neighbourhood of more tenable 
positions. The s(^e of these operations however was not 
Ionia, but the more northern coast liear the satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus, toward which Tissaphenies had marched, per- 
haps with the.^iew of keeping the war at as great a distance 
as<he could from that part of his provina? in whiclf his pri- 
vate property la*y ; and he had b^n engaged for some time 
without Access in the siege of Cuma- ^ Thimbron's first 
^ object was to nteet the Cyrean troops, and soon after their 

I 

» The army, when ]X‘rcy11iUns took tl:e command, amounted to 8000 
men. Xenoph. HclL iii. 1. • 

> Diodor. xiv. 35. • • * 
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arrival at Fergamus he incorporated them with hisown^ and 
now felt himself strong enough to face the enemy on any 
ground. Fergamus^ aiyl several other towns in this re- 
gion, submitted to him. Among them were some which 
were governed by two remarkable Greek families ; by 
the descendants of the Bpartan exile Demaratus, who 
^ore the jiames of Eftiysthenes and Frocles, and by 
Gorgion and Gongylus, wh<s inherited the lordship which 
had been granted by*the Fersian king to their ancestor 
Gongylus, an Eretrjan, as the reward of his treason to 
the cause of Greece. ^ But thqjir national ^eliiig|s, or 
their fears, were stronger thsui their gratitude, and tl^ey 
opened the gates of their ^wns to their countrymen. Some 
oilier places Thimbron took by assault; but before Larissa 
— that distinguislied by the epithet (Jf the Egyptian.— 
he was detained ^ loiig^^^the vigorous resistance of the 
besieged, that he received orders from the ephors to waste 
no more time there, but to march intoCaria, and carry the 
war to the doors of Tissaphernes. 

Buf nearly at the time that these orders were sent, 
complaints were laid against him at Sparta by the allies, 
which induced the government to supersede him before 
he had completed his year of office. He either neglected 
to preserve discipline among his troops, of^Jbad been 
compelled by the want of other resources to connive at 
the depredations they committed in the friendly country 
through which they^assed. At Ephesus he was met 
by his successor Dercyllidas, to whom he immediately 
resigned his command. On his retumko Sparta he was 
sentenced to a fine, and was either b^ished or driven 
into exile by the heaviness of, the penalty/ Dercyllidas 
was a Spartan of Lysapder's school, so notorious for his 
mastery in the arts of stratagem and intrigue, as to have 
earned the nicknai]^e of Sisyphus, the legendary exenj- 
plar of cunning. His first measure was* one in which 
he consulted his private passio^jis rather than the public 
interest, but at the same time gave proof of his dexterity, 

Xenophon gays he was the onty Eretrian who was exiled on account of 
his treason. But there were others who shared it. Her. vL KXX See 
Vol. II. p. 232 . ^ , 
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and revealed the weakness of the Persian system of 
government. He knew that great jealousy existed 
between ^hcmabazus and Tissaphernes^ who^ once his 
equals had lately been raised to a higher rank by the 
commission which appointed him successor to Cyrus ; 
and he took advantage of it to divide their forces^ and to 
revenge himself on Phamabazu^ wwho had once drawn/ 
an ignominious military punishment hpon him while he 
commanded as harmost of Abydos under Lysander. He 
concluded an armistice with Tissapl^rnes on the condi- 
tion {iiat l\i^ should turQ his arms against Pharnabazus ; 
and while Tissaphemes thus showed his indifference to 
his master 8 interests^ by abandoning a colleague whom 
it was his duty to protect, the Spartan ventured fo disre- 
gard the orders giifen to Jhimbron, and bent his march 
northward, toward the midfa^fJi district called JSolis, 
from the iBolian towns which peopled it. It included a 
part of the skirts atld of the upper valleys of mount Ida, 
and was subject to Phamabazus. On his way he exhi. 
bited a strong and advantageous contrast to the laxity of 
his predo:essor’s discipline, in the strictness with which 
he compelled his troops to respect the property of their 
allies. And on his arrival in iEolis he lighted upon an 
extraordiij^i'y supply, which enabled him with ease and 
safety to persevere in the same system. It was the 
result of a^crain of events on which Xenophon dwells 
with evident pleasure for the sake|,nf the moral lesson, 
and with a minuteness which we could have wished him 
to have reserved (for matters of higher historical interest, 
which he has leff^n comparative obscurity. 

Phamabazut* had committed dhe government of his 
Ailolis, as it v^as called to distinguish it from the mari- 
time region ofi:cupied by the ^olian colonies, to Zenis, 
a^reek of l5ardanus. On the deat^ of Zeni^ Mania 
his widow, an able and enterprising woman, by a timely 
application to the satrap, accompanied with rich presents 
both to himself and the ^incipal ''persons of his court 
and household, prevailed on him to let her succeed her 
husband: an appointment much less repugnant to Persian 
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than to Greek ideas of the capacities and functions of 
her sex. Her administration was active^ prudent^ and 
prosperous. She took jv body of Greek meroenpies into 
pay^ with which she reduced three of the adjacent mari- 
time townSj Larissa^ Hamaxitus^ and Colons^ superin- 
tending their operations In person^ and rewarding their 
Exertions , with discrirthnating liberality. *She attended 
the satrap on his military expeditions^ conciliated his 
favour by her exactness in the payment of the tribute^ 
her munificence^ a^d h^^r hospitality^ and was admitted 
to a share in his councils. Within her donjinioffs she 
exercised absolute authority* and amassed an ample trea- 
sure. A son and d^ghter^ the one rising toward 
manhooci^ the other married^ promised stability and 
increase to her good fortune. But destruction fell upon 
her from the quaT-ter c« ^ft:h sne looked with the greatest 
confidence for security. Meidias her son-in-law, insti- 
gated both by his own ambition, an^ by the suggestions 
of evil counsellors, who taught Him to deem himself 
degrafled by subjection to a woman, murdered her and 
her son, and made himself master of Scepsis asd Gcrgis, 
the two towns in which, as places of strength, she had 
Iddged the greater part of her treasures. The other 
towns, which were garrisoned by the Greek jf^rcenaries, 
refused to receive him, and continued to acknowledge 
the authority of Thamabazus. Meidias now ifent presents 
to the satrap, and a|,^lied for the government which his 
crimes had made vacant. But Pharnabazus returned 
his presents with a threatening messa^ to keep them, 
till he should come, and take the gifl^ with the giver ; 
he would rathe/ die than leave the murder of Mania 
unavenged." ^ ^ 

Such was the state of affairs when Dercyllidas arrived. 
After having received the submission of die three m^- 
time towns which Mania had conquered, he sent to invite 
those of ^olis to assert their independence, and to enter 
into alliance with Sparta. His proposals were imme- 
diately accepted by three of them, where the garrisons • 
after Mania's death had committed some disorders, 
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Cebren^ a strong place^ held out four days, during which 
Dercyllidas professed to be seeking favourable auspices. 
But the gartison was discontentoi, and forced its com- 
mander to surrender before any attack had been made. 
He then marched against Scepsis. Meidias, threatened 
by Fhamabazus, and conscious that he was hated by the 
Scepsians, thought it safest to d)^ie tp terms v^ith Der-"^’ 
cyllidas^ and offered to repair in person to the Spartan 
camp, on receiving hostages for Ins security. Dercyl- 
lidas pave him as many as he would; but when he had 
him in hisinower, informed }iim that he must resign his 
authority at Scepsis, and Meidias, seeing himself help- 
less, permitted him to enter the town, turn ^out the 
garrison, and proc]aim liberty and independence. Mei- 
dias begged that he might ijp allowed^ to keep Gergis, 
but he received an evasive ancwsr, and was forced to 
order his garrison to throw open its gates to the army of 
Dercyllidas. The Sj^artan general incorporated the guards 
of Meidias — as no longer needed for his safety — with 
his own troops, and then took possession of all the pro- 
perty of Mania, and cheered his men by announcing that 
it would provide them with regular pay for nearly a year 
to come. i^'The wretched man, whom he still affected 
to treat as a guest and a friend, seeing himself stript 
of all the fruits of his villany, asked where he was to 
live. • wfeere,” was the reply, but in your native 
town. Scepsis, on your patrimony the fallen tyrant, 
the unprotected assassin,, it was a prospect of misery, 
shame, and deatli 

Dercyllidas hmng thus, within eight days, made 
himself master* of a great part of .^olis, and laid in an 
ample provision for the maintenarce of his troops, was 
only anxious bS' preserve his conquests without burdening 
hie allies, by remaining among them during the^nsuing 
winter. He therefore proposed a truce to Fhamabazus, 
whose su]^eriority in cavalry would^^have enabled him to 
give great annc^yance to the«revolted Greeks in the absence 
of the Spartan anyy ; and the &atrap, who hud no less 
leason to apprehend hostilef incursioius from ^ohs into 
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the heart of his territories^ willingly accepted the offer, 
Dercyllidas now marched into the country of the Bithy- 
nian Thracians^ who v^ere nominally subject to Phama^ 
bazus^ but were in fact independent and h(£tile^ and 
during the winter subsisted and enriched his troops, and 
a body of Odrysians Who joined him there^ with the 
Hfc j>lunder pf their vill^^s : though not with perfect im- 
punity; for on <fne occasion the Bithynians surprised 
tile Odrysian camp^ Recovered the booty, and killed nearly 
200 Greeks who hpd been left & guard it. The Odry- 
sians, after this disaster, encamped with their allies. 

In the spring of SQQ l^ercyllidas quitted Bithynia, 
and marched southwa]lj|. At Lampsacus he was joined 
by thr(% Spartan commissioners, Aracus, Navates. and 
Antisthenes, who were sent to inspect the state of affairs 
in Asia, and wlfo aniiDifT^dyd to him that his command 
was to be prolonged for another year. While they con- 
ferred this mark of approbation oif himself, they were 
charged to communicate to his men the satisfaction which 
the ^hors felt at the amendment which had taken place 
in their conduct, and to express a hope, that they would 
persevere in their good behaviour. When these gene- 
ral orders were orally delivered before the assembled 
army, the commander of the Cyrean troops-*^ probably 
Xenophon himself — took the opportunity to observe 
that the praise and the blame rested, not wdtli^the soldiers, 
hut with the genei^s who had been set over them. 
Dercyllidas escorted the commissioners as far as Ephesus, 
anil then left them to continue theirj progress through 
the Greek cities, which after having ^leen afflicted with 
the worst evils of tyranny and faction through Lysander's 
ambitious policy, hac^ begun to recover their tranquillity 
and prosperity under a better system, I*ysander's crea- 
tures had exercise^} their power in many places perhaps pot 
less oppressively than the Thirty at Athens, and it seems 
that the revolution which too]f place there "under Spartan 
sanction had encouraged tl^e Asiatic Greeks to over- 
throw their deearchies. t « Much confusion and bloodshed* 

• ^ 

* Tbo supposition that this changc*wu made the Spartan cominis> 
sioncrs had witnessed tlic tranquil and prosperous condition of these citie^, 
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might have ensued ; but the ephors, among whom the 
influence of Pausanias was for the time predominant^ 
wisely ii^r^ered^ and directed o^, consented to^the restor- 
ation of the ancient form of government. While the 
commissioners were engaged in observing the beneflcial 
effects of these changes, DercyUidas was occupied with 
an undertaking which had been«ai)Cidentally siy^gested 
him by their conversation. • They had informed him 
that they had left envoys from the ‘Greeks of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus at Sparta, who came to apply for pro- 
tecti(^ frqm their barbarian neighbours, which, it was 
thought, might be most eftectually provided for by a 
wall carried across the isthmi^; and it was expected 
that the Spartan government would be induce(^ to send 
an officer with a body of troops to conduct this work. 
On this hint Dercyllidas fowfeclr-his Vesolution, which 
however he kept to himself. He renew^ed the truce with 
Pharnabazus, and then crossed the Hellespont with his 
army, and marched to the court of Seuthes, where he 
was hospitably received. The object of this vi5it w^as 
perhaps connected, though we do not know precisely in 
what manner, with his subsequent operations. Having 
come to the isthmus, and inspected and measured the 
ground, lAilch is a little more than four miles in breadth, 
he distributed the line of fortification in portions among 
his men, knd quickened their activity and emulation 
with a promise of rewards. Thi% speeded, the wall, 
which was begun in the spring, was finished before 
autumn. It is hossible liowever that he found parts of 
a wall which ha^ been built by Pericles for the same 
purpose, still standing, and had only to restore it upon 
the old foundation. The work, wjren completed, enabled 
a comparativei'y small garrison to protect the whole 
Chersonesus, which included eleven (pwns, several fine 
htf hours, and 'a large tract of highly fruitful country, 


, is one which wu perhaps natural Enough for a determined apologist ot 
violently ittprobable, that the awkward flc- 
^ own weight 

Compare Xenophon Hdl in. 4. ahd P:ut Lys. 2l. 
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from the inroads of the ferocious Tliracians of the inte* 
rior.^ Dercyllidas then returned to Asia^ and was detained 
eight months by the sit^ge of Atarneus^ a stro^ fortress 
which was held by a body of exiles from Chios, who 
from this point carried on an incessant predatory warfare 
against Ionia. Having* at length overcome their ohsti- 
*nate resistance, he pjiS a garrison into tho place, under 
the command of f)raco an^cha^aii of Pallene, and pro- 
vided it with magazines, for hi^ future sojourn, nr for a 
refuge which might be needed in a less prosperous state 
of affairs, and then returned to £phesu8. ^ ^ 

Tissaphernes had hitherto remained unmolested ; but 
it would seem that he bad not abstained from enforcing 
his demands on the Greek cities, and they again sent 
envoys to Sparta for relief. ^They*represented that he 
might be brought tea acknowledge their independence, 
if he found himself attacked in Carla, where his private 
possessions lay, and the ephors gave*orders, that Dercyl- 
lidas should invade Caria by land, while their admiral 
Pharflx acted in concert with him on the coast. The 
two officers appear to have executed the»e orders 
with great alertness, and the Spartan army had crossed 
the Maeander, while Tissaphernes was on the other side 
in conference with Pharnabazus, who had 'Ame to ob- 
tain his assistance for the purpose of expelling the in- 
vaders from the king's dominions. Tiss^hernas re- 
quired his colleague^rst to accompany him into Caria, 
and provide for the security of the province ; and when 
they had placed sufficient garrisons in ihe Carian strong- 
h olds, they resolved to carry hostilities ijto Ionia. Dercyl- 
lidas was now apprehensive for the safety of their Ionian 
allies, and proposed t9 Pharax to repass the Mseander. 
The enemy was supposed to be far in advance ; but the 
(ireck army as it yiarched along the vale of the Msander 
one day found itself unexpectedly in J)resence of the 

* Xenophon's language, Hell. Hi 2 11?, very clearly implies, that the wall 
was completed before Dercyllidas returned to Asia: tiid we do not per. 
reive the necessity of supposinf^with Mr. Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 92., that he* 
^rgan the siege of Atarneus, while the rampant was building, if the 
‘irgc began in the autumn, it seems to allow time for his subsequent 
Ql>eratioii8. 
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united forces of the satraps^ which consisted of Carians^ 
‘Greek mercenaries — for botli satraps had some in their 
pay — ami jil numerous cavalr^r. Dercyllidas^ though 
taken by surprise, soon put fiis European troops in 
order of battle ; but the Asiatic Greeks were so much 
alarmed by the evident superiority of the enemy’s num- 
bers, that many of them immedi^ly dropt their arms in^p 
the standing corn, and took tp flight, &nd the rest clearly^ 
betrayed the same purpose. Phaniabazus was desirous 
of giving battle ; but 1 issaphernes shrank from an en- 
gagenfeiit with troops, ^hom he believed to be ajl invin- 
cible, like tlie Cyreans, and shnt a message to Dercyllidas, 
to propose a conference. The wily Spartan gave audi- 
ence to the envoys in front of a body of picktd men, 
affected to receive Iheir proposals with indifference, and 
demanded an eichange of p^SUgjps. When they were 
given, the two armies separated, the barbarians to take 
up their quarters atc^Tralles, the Greeks at Leucophrys, 
a famed sanctuary of Artemis in the vale of the Mcean- 
der. The next day the chiefs met, and a negotiation 
was opened. But Dercyllidas demanded independence 
for the Asiatic Greeks, Tissaphernes that the Lacedfe- 
monians should withdraw their army from the king’s 
territories, Ikmd their harmosts from the towns. Neither 
had power to accede to the other’s terms ; but it was 
agreed to conclude an armistice, until answers should 
be brought from Sparta and from Persian court. 

The year 39.9 In which Dercyllidas took the command 
in Asia, was the last of* a war in which Sparta was 
engaged during tl^ree years at home. While the fate 
of Asia was suspended on the event of the expedition of 
Cyrus, the Spartans had determined to revenge themselves 
for the affron^ which they had suffered from Elis during 
tlys struggle with Athens, and at the |ame time ^o apply 
their leading maxim of dividing and weakening the 
Peloponnesian states. According to Diodorus they de- 
manded a contribution from the £leans to the expenses 
’of the Peloponnesian war. Hut Xenophon represents 
them as coming at once to ^e point, and requiring Elis 
to acknowledge tiie independence of her subject townai. 
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The demand was rejected^ with the observation that 
f)lis claimed the towns by the right of conquest ; and 
Agis was immediately •ordered to invade '*tl]|e Elean 
territory. But an earthquake^ which was felt soon 
after he had crossed the^ border^ induced him to with- 
draw and disband his fbrces. The incident, and the 
^spite, encourage^ tl^*Eleans to try if they could 
rouse some of their i^eighbdurs, whom they knew to be 
ill affected towards Sparta, into active hostility; but 
the Spartan power •seems to have been too generally 
dreaded to afford any reasonable *prospect of forming a 
coalition against it. In the following year Agis again 
put him^lf at the head ./f an army, to which all the 
allies of Sparta, except the Boeotians aq^ Corinthians, fur- 
nished their contmgents ^i^thens among the rest obeyed 
the call of the ruling tftat^. This time he first directed 
his march to Triphylia, and he had no sooner crossed 
the Messenian borders than three of the Triphylian 
towns, Lepreum, Macistus, and Epitalium, revolted from 
Elis, and on the other side of the Alpheus he received 
the submission of three of the towns of Fisafis. He 
then proceeded to Olympia, where on a former occasion 
he had been prevented by the Eleans from cefcbrating a 
sacrifice which some oracle had enjoined, on tne pretence 
that prayers could not be duly oflfered there,^for victory 
in a war between Greeks. He now performed the*rite 
without interruption,'*® and afterwards advanced toward 
the enemy's capital, ravaging tlje fertile country through 
which he pass^, and carrying away Yfst herds of cat- 
tle — still as in ancient times the priticipal wealth of 
the Eleans — and a multitude of slaves. The scent of 
this rich booty attracted a number of volunteers from 
Arcadia and Acbaia to his standard ; and the campaign, 
Xenophon remarks,<«pread abundance over the rest of Pe4 
loponnesus. Agis continued his devastations as far as the 
outskirts of the capital^ which were adorned wifli many 
fine buildings, and these he idid not spftre. But he 
abstained from attacking the city, though it was believed 
that, being unfortified, it coifld^not hqye opposed an 

VOL. IV. B B 
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, effectual resistance.^ Jlc probably calculated on an easier 
conquest^ with the aid of one of the factions between which 
Elis waj af this time divided, arid therefore turned away 
again, and prosecuted his ravages along the plain as far 
as the coast. ^ 

In the meanwhile the oligarchical party, headed by 
Xenias, a man celebrated for filt ei^traordinary wealtlf 
and attached to Agis and to Sparta by ties of private 
and public hospitality,i made a vigorous effort to over- 
power their adversaries, and to reduce their country 
under sukjection to Spart^i. They rushed out armed 
into the streets, and began to massacre all of the opposite 
side who fell in their way ; ai^d having killec^ a person 
whom they mistook for the dcmocratical leader Thrasy- 
dteus, they thopght thejr triiypph secure. The report 
spread, and, while it struck histpartisans with conster- 
nation, swelled the numbers of the insurgents. But 
the truth was soon discovered, and Thrasydeeus, who 
had been overtaken by sleep after a banquet, putting 
himself at the head of the commonalty, gained a com- 
plete vfetory over their opponents, who were forced to 
take refuge in the enemy's camj). Agis however did 
not think proper to make any attempt upon the city, 
but retifcated across the Alpheus with his booty, and 
having le|l a garrison, under Lysippus a Spartan har- 
inoSt, with the Elean refugees, in Epitalium, which lay 
near the river, disbanded his forc^, and returned home. 
During the remainder 9f the year the Elean territory 
was exposed to^ incessant inroads from the garrison of 
Epitaliiun, which were found so distressing, that in the 
next summer Thrasydaeus waS* fain to sue for peace. 
He obtained it only on conditioi» that the Eleans should 
demolish sofne fortifications which seem to have been 
built for the defence of the city aftv the last ^nvasion^, 

1 Accolding to Diodorus xiv. 17.. who rumes Pausanias as the com. 
tnander in this campaign, the Suburbs wete guarded by a Iwdy of ®toJi- 
ans, who drove Sack the invadiim army; but this is clearly at variance 
with Xenophon’s narrative, no less than the statement that Pausanias, 
after having fortified some posts in the Elean territory, wintered with his 
army at Dyinc in Acnaia. g. 

Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 30. vi mfttXu,. Yet the city is said to have 
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and should renounce their sovereignty over almost all 
their subject towns.^ They were not even allowed to 
retain Epeum, though '*they pleaded that it Had come 
into their possession by a fair purchase ; the Spartans 
alledged that they had Rotated the terms of the bargain 
^to the weaker party. The presidency of the temple at 
Olympia/and of tJie ^mes^ was not taken from them^ 
only because the rustic population of Pisatis^ oi^ which 
it would by right have devolvet^ was deemed incapable 
of so august and important a charge. Elis, thuj^ shorn 
of her power, was admitted* among the depe^ident allies 
of Sparta. 

Not k)ng after the vflir with Elis was brought to a 
close, Agis, as he was returning frora Delphi, where he 
had been consecrating t<)ntD of the «poi], fell sick at 
Hcrffia in Arcadia, but was carried to Sparta and died 
there in the course of a few days. ^ When the solemn 
mourning ivas ended, a question arose as to the succes- 
sion. • The throne was claimed according to the law of 
descent by Leotychdies, who had hitherto passe^ for the 
only son of the deceased king. Put Agis at the birth 
of the prince had publicly declared that he did not 
believe him to be his child, and though hcjjwned him 
on his deathbed, this tardy recognition did not stifle the 
suspicion before excited, as well by his owji language, 

bi>on the year before which lias therefore been interpreted to 

mean ill /ort{fied. On the other hand SrhnciHer supposes that rujcfls ought 
to he written as a proper name, and that it means tlie castle called rs 
which stood near Araxus on the Achican sdic of the border. But 
tins place appears from Polybius iv. 59. to have bcV)nged from time Immc- 
hKirial to the Aclia?aiis; and if the Eloans had wrestet^ it fk-om them, they 
Would probably have been compelled not to ilc»troy but to restore it. Pau* 
sonias lii. 8. 5. likewise mentiyiis the demolition of the city wall aa one of 
the conditions of iieaco. * 

* Pausanids iii. 8. 5. makes no exception : fjkr,Tt vwy meioixw trt AfxM. 
This would indeed be very wide ot the truth, il'thqy retained all their sub- 
jort towns^cxcept thosd^entioned by Xeiumh.on lii. iJ. 30., who says tljat 
they gave up Cyllcnc and the Tripliylian Phrixa, and Kpitalium, 

and Lctrina. and Ampliidoh, and Margan.ri and moreover Acrorii and 
Lasion, and even Eiicum But it secmi dear that there is sAnc mistake 
about this enumeration. It is imiiossiblc to suppose that they were allowed 
to retain Lepreuin and Macistus. A#d, as Mucllar^observcs (Orchom. 
p 36^i.) the three towns north ff the Alpheiia were not commonly con« * 
Widen'd as belonging to Triphylia ; nor was Epitsiiuin iisuany numbered 
among the Triphvliaii towns. Perhdps Phrixa was sometimes omitted, 
and a xaj has dropt out before its iiainc Xetiopheu’s list. 
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as by tlie prevailing report of his queen's infidelity. 
The title ^of Leotychides was now disputed on tlifs 
ground by Agesilaus, the yourfger son of Archidamus, 
and half brother of Agis^ who was next in succession to 
the throne. He had already ishown indications of the 
great qualities which he aft^r^ards displayed ; ha^ 
passed through all the steps^of the Sf^artan tr^uning with 
exemplary propriety, and had won the general favour 
of his fellow-citizens.* Perhaps the prospect of tlie 
elevaC'on to which he aspired had ‘urged him the more 
assiduousTy to cultivate their goodwill, on which he was 
conscious his success would mainly depend. But he 
had been especially fortunate i‘in contracting* an early 
intimacy with tysander, who warmly espoused his 
cause. Evidence was dffernd«wjiich confirmed the first 
declaration of Agis as to Leotycbides, whose partisans 
seem to have beei? reduced to the necessity of seeking 
for some flaw in his competitor's better title. The aid 
of religion was called in for this purpose ; anii’ Dio- 
peithes,^a man of eminent learning in the science of 
divination, cited an oracle which warned Sparta against 
a halting royalty. This he applied to Agesilaus, who 
was lam^/n one foot. ' But Lysander ingeniously turned 
it against Leotychides, remarking, that the defect which 
they were«?autioned against, lay not in the person but 
in the blood of their kings, who^must be all genuine 
descendants of Hercules. This reasoning or authority 
prevailed, and Agesilaus*’was raised to the throne. 

A year had Aot elapsed from his accession, when a 
conspiracy was iletected at Sparta, which brought tlic 
state to the verge of a bloody revolution, and though 
crushed in the shell, gave an alahning indication of the 
unsoundnesEf of the whole political system. Tp explain 
its origin we must take a view of some changes which 
had creifjb into the Spartan constitution after the con- 
quest of' Messenia. have sfircady seen reason to 

believe that one effect of £he Ipng and perilous struggle 
with Messenia w!ts a communication of a limited fran- 
diise to a numerous boiily of new citizens ; and we were 
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disposed to conjecture that this event was closely con- 
nected with the great enlargement of the authority of 
the ephori^ which appetlrs to have taken placi in the 
same period.^ They rose, as we conceived, to a new 
stage of power, chiefly representatives of the whole 
commonalty, which included both the new. and the old 
(Citizens. ‘*But befc^re lAe e]goch at which we have now 
arrived, both the internal condition of the commojialty, 
and the position of the ephors with regard to it, under- 
went several im^iortflnt changes. It is possible tl];t the 
distinction between the two* claims of citizeus, which, 
as appears from the legends concerning the founding of 
Tarentuin, and from otb^r evidence, excited much dis- 
content at the time it was introduce^, may have been 
removed in a subsequent ^o^eration. other causes 
afterwards produced sHni&r effects. The earthquake 
which gave occasion to the third Mes^enian war appears 
to have inflicted a wound on the population of Sparta 
from ^^hich it never recovered. Its numbers were con- 
tinually reduced by the struggles of the ensuing^ period, 
and the deep impression made at Sparta by the events 
of Sphacteria proves how much the value of a Spartan 
life had then risen. It was not however b^Jwar only 
that this part of the population had beei^tbinned. 
During the same period the growing ine^juality of 
private fortunes was contributing to the same efllect. 
The highest political* privileges ^longed only to those 
citizens whose means pennitted* them to associate at the 
public tables.^ All who were unable to defray this ex- 
pense, were it seems by the very fact, %ind without any 
fault but their indigenbe, degraded into a lower class, 
from the rank of Peets to that of Inferiors, or Com- 
moners. But while some sank into this lower sphere 
through t blameles^f poverty, others rose Jnto it from M 
humbler station by their merits. The services of the 
helots and the provincials were frequently rewarded with 


‘ Vol. I. p. 356. „ 9 m f t , - . 

2 Arwtot, Pol ii. 6. p: 59. Oocttl. «faf njf traXsntatf JfrSf iawp avro/f « 
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emancipation and a share of the franchise^ so qualified 
as to keep them below the ancient citizens, and,' it would 
appear, LtiA sepaiRte from one Another, as they were dis- 
tinguished by peculiar titles. Another addition to this 
inferior body was made through marriages contracted 
by Spartan freemen with won^n of inferior condition. 
Gvlippus, Callicratidas and Lj^sander were* probably 
among the offspring of such majrriages, and notwith- 
standing the high military stations which they filled, 
were c\ever accounted equal in civil fank to their fathers. 
They were perhaps ofigintlly in legal estimation on a 
level with the favoured helot children, who were often 
reared in their master's famil)^ together with /jis sons, 
under the appellation of Mothones or Mothaccs ; and 
they are therefore described ^imloose lajiguage as belong- 
ing to that class. * ^ 

In proportion af the numbers of the ancient freemen 
decreased the dignity and advantages of their position 
were augmented, and they were consequently m9re and 
more upwilling to share them with others. They had 
cause to fear, not only the loss of their power and 
political priyileges, but also the introduction of an 
agrarian^'Sw to restore the equality of property which 
Lycurgus was believed to have established ; on the other 
haqd the cinferior citizens, without any view to these 
objects, when they considered their numbers and the 
merit and services of many amoXg them, could not be 
satisfied with a conditioR which in such a community 
as Sparta, where honour was accounted the highest 
good, exposed t*hem to continual humiliation. This 
feeling was perhaps rather irritated than soothed by the 
high employments to which those whose talents and 
character fitted them for such promotion were fre- 
quently advanced. The distinction^ itself waS galling, 
even w];fere it involved no injurious consequences ; and 
it was the more keenly felt the ntore clearly it was seen 
not to correspond to anl^ real difference in worth or 
desert. ‘ 

Under these* circumittiuioes it becomes interccting to 
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inquire by what means the higher class, notwithstand- 
ing its inferiority in physical force, and tlie universal 
discontent which prevailed among its suj)jects, still 
maintained its ground. Some weight must lindoubt- 
edly be attributed to the general reverence for the 
ancient institutions, wMch continued to guard them, 
%*ven aftejr they had /legenerated, and no longer an- 
swered the end for which they wTre designed. But 
there were safeguarcls of another kind which perhaps 
contributed still more to seciil^ their stability. The 
great variety of conditions aiyl interests whi«i did- 
tiuguished the inferior classes from each othdi*, served as 
a barrier to prevent their union, and to shelter the 
higher class from the ^danger w'hich it would have had 
to apprehend, if they could have beftn brought to act in 
concert with each oth^r.* »NoF only wfte the helots and 
the provincials thus disunited, but it is probable there 
was a like want of unanimity among the lower orders of 
the freemen themselves. And there may be ground to 
suspdbt that it was a leading object of state policy, to 
nourish their mutual jealousy, and that the Thames and 
other distinctions by which they were kept apart, were 
contrived for this end. They had no cesnmon organ, 
nor any legitimate opportunities of united act^. For the 
assembly in which they met as one commonalty was 
so much under the controulof the presidingi magistrates, 
as to be scarcely a^lelibcrativc body. — On the other 
hand the main strength of the government lay in 
the all-pcrvadirg authority tff the ephors, which was 
nearly absolute, and, w'hatevcr inigj^t be the difference 
of their views on certain points of foreign and domestic 
policy, was uniformly exerted to promote the interests 
of the oligarchy. The advantage de^Jved from the 
unity of purpose,;^ecrecy of deliberation, and rapidity of 
action, which resulted from such a eoncentration* of 
power in a few devoted hands, may be ea.sily conceived, 
and will be illustrated by the history o£ the conspiracy 
which we are about ta relate. But it may be usefril 
here to observe, that the more insecfiTe the dominion of 

B B 4> 
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the oligarchy became^ the more was the controul of the 
ephors needed to guard against revolutionary projects of 
the kin^. < The kings had perhaps as much reason as 
any of meir subjects to be dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things. According to the universally received 
tradition they were much more closely connected by 
blood with the ancient inhabitahl: of^ the country thaiT 
with the Spartans. They were the natural protectors 
of the* whole people^ apd had no interests in common 
, vgith the ruling caste. As their authority had been 
origindily abridged by the encroachments of the ephors^ 
so they were subject to the constant superintendence of 
the rival magistracy^ which no^n^^Y restricted j^hem in 
the exercise of aU the functions of royalty^ but inter- 
fered with the most*privatg concerns and^ relations of their 
domestic life. Ihis depend^ixie t.vas the more galling 
from its contrast with their nominal greatness^ and they 
could scarcely fail* to perceive^ that a change which 
should deprive the ruling body of its exclusive privileges 
might operate in their favour, release them from many 
irksome festraints, and enable them to exchange their 
empty honours for the real dignity of chiefs of the 
nation. a project had been formed by Pausanias^ : 

it might agSin be conceived, and with fairer prospects 
of success, by a man of enterprising spirit. This seems 
to har/e beefi the true ground of the jealousy with which 
the kings were certainly viewed bynhe Peers. But the 
hereditary rivalry between the two royal families offered 
one security against their ambition, if directed toward 
this object ; and k was therefore studiously cherished. 
Another was Applied by the miremitting vigilance of 
the ephors, kept dert by their zerl for the maintenance 
and extension, of their own authority. 

,So far all seems sufficiently clear ; tbut ther^ is one 
interesting poiht connected with this subject which 
is involvtd in great ob^nurity. »The power of the 
ephors appears t indeed to b&ve risen to the height at 
Vhich we find it, in the later times at the expense 
, 1 See yol.*lI. p. 577. 
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of the royal* dignity : but according to the view we 
have taken of their elevation they were considered 
as representatives of the whole commonielt]|y and at 
least quite as much of the lower as* of the higher 
class. Even however if that view should be wholly re- 
jected^ the account whi& Aristotle gives of the mode of 
Hheir elestion woyld i\&ve prepared us to expect that, 
instead of being uniformly* subservient to the will of the 
privileged class, they would b^ found as often acting 
the part of demagogues, and that they would have bean 
disposed rather to take thq lead in a revolution, than 
steadily to uphold the established order of things. Aristo- 
tle contfasts the qualifications required for the ephoralty 
with those required for the senate^ and describes the 
class out of which the* epho^s were ^elected in terms 
which apparently indudt the whole commonalty, or all 
who were admissible to the great assembly. He says 
that they were chosen without an/ regard to eminent 
merit, and were often extremely poor, and therefore 
venal! The difiiculty of reconciling these statements 
with the policy invariably pursued by the ephofs, as op- 
ponents of all innovations tending to encroach on olig- 
archical privileges, has induced some writefs^tp interpret 
Aristotle’s words, in a sense which they se^i scarcely 
to bear; so that they may represent the ephors as 
elected exclusively from the Peers.* But tlere a|^pear 
to be two ways in which it may be possible to solve the 
difficulty, without resorting to^this expedient. All that 
we know of the assembly at Sparta is consistent with 
the supposition, that the ruling Sp&rtans possessed a 
sufficient influence over the elections to secure a majority 
at least in the ephorak college, and so long as this could 
be done, there was a manifest advantage keeping up 
the illujion that tliey were representatives of the com- 
monalty, which, as Aristotle observes was kept quiet 
by the share it had — or itemed to have — in the 
highest office in the state. But it may iflso be observed 
that the attractions of tlife oflice itself ^ which grew with* 

> Wachsmudi i. 2. p. 214. 

8 Tol. ii. 6. 15. • • 
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the enlargement of the Spartan power, the plenitude of 
authority over kings, subjects, and allies, which it con- 
ferred, wfu>I, with ordinary miijds and most of sill with 
persons of the lowest condition, he sufficient pledges for 
their willingness to maintain its privileges, and conse- 
quently the whole system on which they depended, un- 
impaired. To this it may be add^d that the ^phors in^ 
the midst of their high funotions were surrounded by 
watchfCil eyes, and by bands which* would not have re- 
mained long inactive, if*lhey had ever been suspected of 
harbouring designs hoatiJe to the interests of the Peers ; 
and they seem for many purposes to have been subject to 
the controul of the smaller assembly, which, however it 
may have been composed, was undoubtedly demoted to 
those interests with perfect unanimity. 

Such seems ti have been' tRe linterftal condition of 
Sparta *at the accession of Agesilaus, and the history of 
the dbnspiracy which threatened the constitution in the 
first year of his reign, though related by an author 
deeply prejudiced in favour of the prevailing |>arty, 
throws a*strong light on the state of public feeling among 
the inferior classes, and on the spirit and resources of 
the goveriu?!?Snt. The first intimation of the danger, 
according^ Xenophon, was given to Agesilaus him- 
self, as he was engaged in a public sacrifice, by the at- 
tendant soothsayer, who professed to read evidence of a 
most formidable plot in the aspect#pf the victims. lie 
had perhaps received some private information on the 
subject; and his public* warning, by the alarm it oc- 
casioned among the conspirators, may have hastened the 
discovery which followed. Five^ days after, the whole 
affair was revealed to the ephors l^y an accomplice. He 
charged a young man named Cinadon — a person, 
i^nophon observes, of high courage,^but not 09? of the 
Peers — as the* author of the conspiracy ; and in answer 
to the questions of the ephors gave^the following account 
of it. Cinadoo, he said,^ving met him one day in the 
*'agora, at an hour when it wan thronged with people, 
drew him aside into a comer, and bad him count the 
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Spartans that were to be seen there. He could observe 
no more than the official persons who were transacting 
business there, one of »the kings, tlie senatori, ephors, 
and other magistrates, in all about forty. These, said 
Cinadon, you have to consider as your enemies ; the 
rest of the multitude assembled here, whose numbers 
^nust exceed theirs adidndred fold, are all allied with 
you against them. .Cinaddn then bad him^ notice the 
passengers in the streets, whej^ he would find a like 
proportion l)otween*the numbers of his enemies and his 
friends,* and reminded him^tliat* the case was t/fe same 
throughout the country, where each Spartan landowner 
lived surrounded by a lyst of aliens. He then informed 
him that a plot had been concerted for the destruction of 
their oppressors.^ Only few Jrusty persons indeed were 
in the secret ; but th^, €inadon emphatically remarked, 
were in the secret of the whole subject population of 
Laconia. For with regard to the Sfiartans the language 
of all^ classes — helots, iicodamodes, provincials, citizens 
of the lower order — wherever they ventured to speak 
freely, was the same ; they did not disguise the bitter- 
ness of their hatred, which, according to Cinadon's 
phrase, was such that they were ready to their flesh 
raw. The conspirators, he said, had regular Jims of their 
own, and as to the multitude, he had shown the informer 
how they might find w'eapons, by leading Him into the 
iron market, and pohiting out to him, beside knives and 
swords, a variety of implemcn;ts of husbandry, and other 
tools, whicli might all be applied to that use ; and in- 
deed there W’as scarcely any handicraft which could not 
ann the workmen with weapons sufficieht for the pur- 
l)ose of an insurrectidi, especially as they should sur- 
prise their enemies unanned. Finally, the informer 
added that a daj» was fixed for the execution of ^he 
plot. * 

The ephors, conviaced of itp reality, and of the urgency 
of the danger, took their measures with Ahe promptitude 
and secrecy which the dbcasion requjj^ed. They did not 
even convene the smaller assembly, but privately called 
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the senators together^ and deliberated with them on the 
course to be pursued. The object was both to arrest 
Cinadon f n^the quietest manner; and to secure his ac- 
complices. He had often been employed by the ephors 
in commissions which demanded energy and address. 
They now sent him to Aulon, on the northern frontier 
of Messenia, with instructions to* {Ippr^hend soxie of tlie^ 
inhabitants^ and certain heldVs^ wl)o were described in 
the scytale. Among thf persons to be arrested was a 
woman of Aulon^ of uncommon beauty who^ it seems^ 
had been c]iarged with vorriipting the Spartan citizens 
who passed tlirough the town. The more effectually to 
blind him to the real object (^f his mission^ ,he was 
directed to apply to^the commander of the royal guard 
for a small party of soldiers to sf rve under him, and was 
told that waggons should be sent fdt the prisoners. But 
such instructions were given to his attendants, that on 
his arrival at Aulon \ie was taken into custody ; and for 
greater security a troop of horse was sent to support 
them. He was then put to the torture, and the names 
of his adibomplices, as soon as they were wrung from 
him, were taken down, and transmitted by express to 
Sparta. remarkable that the list included the 

soothsayer A'isamenus, a descendant of the Elcan of the 
same name, who had received the Spartan franchise as 
the pfice of ®bis services in the Persian war.^ Nothing 
more clearly marks the extent of the danger to whicli 
the government was exposed ; for the Elean Tisamenus, 
as Herodotus informs us, had expressly stipulated for 
the full franchisees so that his descendant must have 
enjoyed all the privileges of the highest class of citizens. 
But possibly they were embitteredihy the consciousness, 

^ a 

1 It leems not impossible that this may have ^oen one of tlr:^ {iersons 
niefttioned by Theopompus, in a passaf^e of the lifty.sixth book of iiia 
Histories citra by Athensus, xiii. u. tiCO. b. *‘Theopompus relates that 
Xenopithea. the mother of Lysandndas, exrcileil all the wonten of Pelo. 
tx>nnesui in beauty. She was piibto death the Laccdsmonuns, with 
her sister Chryse. ^ the tune when king Agesilaus, through his iiu 
g rig uCT^spyTgrswdfetstf), caused Lysaridndas who was hia enemy to be 

» Vol. IL n. 338. ‘ ^ , 

* IX. S3. Auv r»\ivrv9 a^irt^n iru^fonreu rSv rApran furaiiiiprtt. 
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that the genuine Spartans still looked down upon him 
as an alien. He and the others were arrested^ and then 
Ciiiadon himself was brought to Sparta anti Ixamined. 
When he had confessed the whole plot, and confirmed 
his first information against his accomplices, he was 
asked what had been his object. Not tQ be inferior," 
Vas his ifeply, ^ aify man in Lacedaemon." It only 
remained to punish the prisoners ; and the government, 
conscious that it could only iQ^intain itself by terror, 
determined to malfe their fate a warning to thj disaf- 
fected. * They were first ignomlniously led through the 
city, and publicly goaded and scourged, and were then 
put to 4eath. So, Xctt3phon calmly observes, tliey met 
with their deserts. As a warm admirer of the insti- 
tutions which tl)p conspiracy was designed to overthrow, 
and as a pensioner orthe* Spartan government, he could 
not perhaps make a less severe remark on the defeated 
party ; as a historian, he could scarcely have subjoined 
a mqre frivolous and unseasonable reflection on such a 
train of occurrences. 

Not long after this event news was brought to Sparta 
by a Syracusan named Herodes, who had just returned 
from Phoenicia, of preparations which he had witnessed 
in the Phoenician ports for a great arraamentj which he 
had learnt was to consist of 300 galleys. ^He had not 
been able to ascertain its object, but it had induceef him 
to quicken his departure, that he might bear the tidings 
to Oreece. The Spartan gov^nment was alanned, and 
called a congress of the allies to deliberate on preventive 
measures. But to Lysander the intelligence afforded a 
highly welcome opporfiinity of resuming his ambitious 
plans, and recovering* his influence among the Asiatic 
Greeks. He seems however to have heed aware that he 
was hirifself viewiSl with jealousy at hopie, and that a 
proposal coming directly from himself, and immediately 
tending to his own aggrandizement, would probably be 
ill received. He resolved therefore to iflake use of his^ 
friend Agesilaus, to accdlnidish his jairpose, and easily 
prevailed on him to underfakj, with a small force, to 
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give such employment to the Persian arms in Asia^ 
as would secure Greece from the threatened invasion. 
Agesilauf^ fl^ho was in the prime of life, was no less 
eager to display his military talents in such a brilliant 
field, than Lysander to renewals intrigues, and to re- 
place his creatures in the posts from which they had 
been dislodged. He therefore offered to takecthe com' 
mand of an expedition to Asfa, for which he required no 
more than 2000 neodpmode troops, and 6’000 of the 
allies, ^nd desired to be accompanied by a council of 
thirty Spartans — whifh he probably knew would ac- 
cording to usage be forced upon him — and by Lysander 
among them. His offer was accepted, and al^ his re- 
quests granted, with the addition of six months' pay for 
the army. Corjnth, Tbebejj, *and Athens, were called 
upon to contribute their fordes,*^but they all refused.^ 
'I’he^ Corinthians pleaded the damage which had lately 
befallen one of their temples through the effects of an 
earthquake, as an omen which deterred them from taking 
part in the war. - The Athenians alledged tlieir weak- 
ness as an excuse. The Thebans, though they were 
solicited by Aristomenidas, the grandfather of Agesilaus, 
who having been one of the five judges who passed 
sentence ok the Plataeans* was considered as their bene- 
factor, seeyi not to have condescended to cover their 
refusal with any pretext. In the spring of .S97, having 
fixed the contingents of the other ** 011168 , and appointed 
the place of rendezvous, for their troops, and having 
celebrated the usual sacrifices for a foreign expedition, he 
set sail for Aulis fii Boeotia. 

It was the first time since the 'expedition of Menelaus 
that a king of Sparta had undertaken to invade Asia ; and 
Agesilaus, paAly perhaps for the sake of the omen, and 
p&rtly for the qake of his own renowit* was willifi'g to as- 
sociate his enterprise with the recollection of that heroic 
> Paui. Hi. a 2. •• • 

3 Pausanias reprrtents them as^refusing with great reluctance: but the 
seouel of the history renders this very dmjbtful. 

3 Pausanias says tlia^they pleaded theVcIoimnnesian war and the pesti- 
k>nce(?}, but that their real motive ivas the intelligence they had received 
of Coii(ni*s journey tq the Persian court. 
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adventure. He therefore stopt at Aulis^ to sacrifice 
there after the example of Agamemnon. But before 
he had completed the fite^ the Boeotarchs a party 
of horse to enjoin him to desist, and the men did not 
merely deliver the me|sage, but scattered the parts of 
the victim which they^found on the altar. Plutarch, 
Vho seefiis williBg ib extepuate the insidt which his 
countrymen offered^ his*)iero, represents Agesilaus as 
having infringed the establish^ usage, by employing a 
soothsayer of his ftwn on this occasion, instead of the 
Bueotian to whom the superinttAidence of tlje ceremony 
properly belonged. But Xenophon leaves us to con- 
clude, iat the interrujption was a simple indication of 
the hostile spirit with ^vhicll the ex 2 )e(Ution was viewed 
by the Boeotian* govemfn^nt> and if -Agesilaus saw it 
in this light, he had* reason to dread the omen. He 
hovrever stifled his resentment, and embarked again for 
Oerajstus, where he found the bulk of liis armjfinent 
assetpbled, and sailed with it to Ephesus. 

Soon after his arrival he received a message from 
Tissaphemes, calling on him to explain the (lesign of 
his coming. Agesilaus replied, that his object was to 
restore the Asiatic Greeks to the independence which 
their brethren enjoyed on the other side c)l'*lhe iEgeaii. 
The satrap on this proposed a truce until the king's 
pleasure could be taken on this demand; he eifgaged 
himself to support "It with all the credit he possessed, 
and professed to Ixilieve tha^ the court would comply 
with it. Agesilaus consented to the proposal, only re- 
quiring security for the observance bf the engagement, 
and even this security was no more tlian the oath of 
Tissaphemes, which *116 pledged with due solemnity to 
Dercyllidas, and two other Spartan conftnissioners, who 
were wnt to ratify the convention. Nothing howewer 
was farther from the mind of either party than the 
thought of peace. H'issaphcmes,as soon as h^ had taken 
the oath, sent to the king for a reinfoitement to enable 
him to take the field'? and Agesilaus, who was well 
aware of his intentions, aji3 probably would not other- 
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wise have granted the truce^ though he observed it with 
strict fidelity^ undoubtedly did not suffer the time to be 
i^lost with* regard to the progress of his own prepar- 
ations. 

During this interval a breac];t^ which the characters 
and views of the two men rendered almost inevitable^ 
rose between him and Lysapder. ^Thr rumoui* of the^ 
expeditions and of the part w^iich Lysander was to take 
in its seems to have rekindled the flames of discord in 
the Asiatic cities^ which after the exphlsion of his crea- 
tures had for a time beeil' kept tranquil by the wise for- 
bearance of the ephors and the prudent administration 
of DercyUidas. When he camef-to Ephesus^ lys door 
was immediately bea^ged by a crowd of petitioners^ who 
desired a licence t/a oppress tl^en counti^men under his 
patronage. After the victory of i^igd^-potami Lysander, as 
the n\an who for the \ime wielded the irresistible power of 
Sparta, had been courted with extravagant servility by 
the Asiatic Greeks. They did not content them^lves 
with the qrdinary honours of golden crowns and statues, 
but raised altars and offered sacrifices, and sang psans, 
and consecrated festivals to him as a god ^ ; the first ex- 
ample of ^t grossest kind of adulation, which after- 
wards bec£rae common among the Greeks, and was 
reduced to % system by the Romans. When he now 
appeared again in Asia, though in the train of a Spartan 
king, it was still supposed that the*' substance of power 
resided with him, and that he would direct the exercise 
of the royal authority, as he thought fit. He did not 
discountenance ^his persuasion, for he shared it himself. 
He had calculated on the subserviency of Agesilaus, 
whom he considered as mainly indebted to his friend- 
ship, first for fhe throne, and then — an obligation little 
interior — for th^ command in Asia. Rut his colleagues, 
the rest oi^the Thirty, felt that the homage paid to him 
by the allies was derogatory, not oiAy to the royal dig- 
ittty, but to their own ; ancF they complained to Agesi- 
laus of his presumption. The king himself had been 
. » rivt. iV 18 . 
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hurt by it, and resolved to check it, not by a friendly 
remonstrance, but in a way the most grating to Lysan- 
der's feelings. Pie rejeoted all applications ^lych were 
made to him in reliance on Lysander's interest ; and his 
purpose at length became so evident, that Lysander was 
obliged to inform his clients, that his intercession^ in- 
^ad of furthering, woulil onl^ obstruct their suits. He 
bad however sufficigit self-command to stifle or dis- 
guise his resentment ; and, aftej^ a very mild expostula^ 
tion with Agcsilautf on the harshness of his conduct, 
requested to be removed from«the scene of his humiliation 
to some other place, where he might still lie employed 
in the public service, /rhe king very willingly com- 
plied, and sent him to 4he Hellespont, where not long 
after he achieved an acqu^itioi^ of som^ moment to the 
Spartan arms, lie pr9va!le*l on a Persian of high rank, 
named Spithridates, who had been offended by Pharna- 
bazus, to revolt, and come with his family, his treasures, 
and ^00 horse, to Cyzicus, and thence sailed with him 
and his son to P^phesus, and presented them to Agesi- 
laus, who received them with great pleasure, sSid took 
this opportunity of gaining information about the state 
of Pharnabazus. This incident produced an apparent 
reconciliation between him and Lysander ; bift we shall 
see reason to suspect than on one side, at least, it was 
not sincere. * 

'i'issaphemes had rK) sooner received such an addition 
to his forces, as appeared to hiyti sufficient to overpower 
Agesilaus, than he threw aside the mask, and sent a 
message to the Spartan king, bidding 'him immediately 
quit Asia, or prepare for war. The council and the 
allies were somewhat daunted by his arrogant tone, and 
apparent strength; but Agesilaus, who haif expected this 
result, alfrt desired^no other, told the eijvoys to carry 
back his thanks to their master, for the advantage he had 
given the Greeks by his perjury. He then ordered his 
troops to put themselves in readiness fojj^ long march ; ^ 
sent word to the towns ^hich lay on ^e road to Caria 
to lay in provisions for the u^ of his army ; and called 
VOL. IV. 0 a 
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on the cities of lonia^ ^olis^ and the Hellespont^ foj; 
their contingents. Tissaphemes* thought he -had the 
more res^<H)r to fear that the threat implied in these pre- 
parations would be verified^ as Caria^ beside that it 
contained the principal source of his private revenues^ 
was a country iU suited for th^ operations of cavalry, in 
which his owii strength lay, and^Agesilaus’ waa^ extremely 
delicient.^ He therefore coiic\intrat^ all his forces there, 
and ocibupied the vale of the Meander with his cavalry, 
to prevent the enemy reaching the passes which led into 
the he£:t of the province, ^gesilaus had reckoned upon 
this effect of the satrap’s selfish fears, and, instead of 
seeking him in Caria, marched in the opposite direction 
toward the residence of PharnaUjizus. As this'invasion 
was quite unexpected, l^e foiyi l the towns on his road 
unprepared for resistance, and ooUsctcd an immense booty. 
He penetrated nearly to Dascylium witliout encountering 
an dnemy. But iif that neighbourhood he fell in with a 
body of Persian horse, and, by the issue of a skirmish 
which ensued, was made to feci its superiority in 'equip- 
ments aVid training over his own. The next day when 
he sacrificed, observes Xenophon — as if he was re- 
lating a providential warning, not a human contrivance 
—the vi^ms were found imperfect ; and Agesilaus ad- 
vanced no further, J)ut retreated towards Ephesus. 
Theie he spent the winter in preparations for the next 
campaign, and more particularly ipplied himself to the 
raising of a body of cavalry, which he perceived would 
be indispensable to the success and the safety of his 
future operations.* For this purpose he made a list of 
the most opulent men in the Greek cities, and compelled 
each of them, as the condition €)f his exemption from 
personal servile, to furnish a trooper. In the spring he 
collected his forces at Ephesus, and prat them inrlo an ac- 
tive course o^ training, rousing their emulation by the 
prizes which he propose4 for the^ost gallant show, and 
^the highest degree of expe rtness, in every department of 

1 Xmoplion fays, tirrixm cux i/xfr. But immediatclj after (ill A 1&) 
ve find that ha had ipiucv ,, 
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the service. Xenophon^ as an old soldier^ is delighted 
with the recollection of the military bustle which pre- 
vailed during this seasoi^ at Ephesus ; wher& tl^ wrest- 
ling schools and the hippodrome were constantly enlivened 
by the exercises of the men, the market was abundantly 
supplied with horses, and^rms of every kind, and all the 
tfades subservient ip vm/vrere kept in full employment. 
Among other <levices for rai^ng the spirits of his troops, 
Agesilaus borrowed a hint, it w^d seem, from dne of 
Cimon's stratagems^) and orderea his Persian prisoners to 
be expoe^d to sale naked, th^ tho Greeks mi^t ft>ntrast 
the delicacy of their persons with the robustness of frames 
hardened^ by the exercises of the palaestra. 

Before he took the meld again, ^ year having now 
elapsed from the commen^mei^t of his expedition, Ly- 
sander and his colleagfUeif Were superseded by a new 
body of councillors, and returned home, lierippidas 
seems to have been considered the chfef of the new cdim- 
cil, as Lysander had been of the last, and was appointed 
by Agesilaus to the command of the Cyreans ; and some 
of his colleagues were placed at the head of the principal 
divisions of the army. Agesilaus then gave public 
notice, that he meant to take the shortest road into the 
richest part of the enemy’s country. The'^otice was 
designed not more for the prepara^on of his own troops, 
than for Tissaphemes, who concluded that *f thisT had 
been the intention o£^ Agesilaus, he would not have dis- 
closed it, and that now Caria vrps certainly his real mark. 
He therefore repeated the dispositions of the preceding 
summer. But while he waited for the enemy with his 
cavalry in the vale of 1;hc Msander, Agesilaus directed 
his march towards tlio plains of Sardis, the richest of 
western Asia. During three days he ttgversed them 
without 'ileeing an enemy ; but on the fourth the Persian 
cavalry, which Tissaphemes seems to have sent forward 
as soon as he heard o&the moi^ments of Agesi&us, sud- 
denly came up, and cut off many of the followers of the 
camp, as they were ranghig over the <2puntry in quest of 
> Plut. ^im. 9. 
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plunder. According to Xenophon^ an engagement im- 
mediately ensued^ in which the Persian horse^ liotwith- 
Btandingftlk^ir great superiority, in numbers — Diodorus 
makes them amount to 10,000 — were defeated by the 
Greeks, who were supported by their infantry. The 
victors followed up their advantage, and made themselves 
masters of the enemy’s camp, \^ii!;re (hey fouvd a bootiy 
which yielded upwards of seventy falents. Some of the 
camels taken on this oc^sion were reserved by Agesilaus 
to be carried, as a rarity, to Greece, c 

Tisskpherncs had alrea(\y arrived at Sardis ;* and his 
countrymen, many of whom had probably suffered con- 
siderable loss from the invasion, bitterly censured him 
for leaving them unprotected, anjd even it seems charged 
him with treachery, thoi^h i^ne of them could have 
lost more by it &an liimselfj ^f,*as ifiodorus relates, a 
megnificent park and pleasure-grounds, which he pos- 
sessed in the neighbourhood of Sardis, vrere spoiled by 
the invaders. StHl his conduct afforded some pretext 
for such an accusation ; and the complaints it excited 
w'ere cail-ied up to the court, where he had one impla- 
cable and powerful enemy in the fiendish Parysatis, 
who thirsted to revenge herself on him for his enmity 
to her fa/Curite son. She had already found that Ar- 
taxerxes was weak en^gh to sacrifice his most faithful 
servAits to* her resentment, even when he knew that it 
was inflamed by the very services which they had 
rendered to himself ; and according to the most pro - 
bable account, it was in compliance with her request 
that he now ordered Tissaphernes to be put to death. ^ 
He consented perhaps with the less reluctance, not only 
because he was persuaded that «t was a just punish- 
ment, but b^ause he had been led to believe that. 
Tgisaphernes was the main obstacle in the^way of 
peace, and that his death would free his dominions 
from the ‘presence of a fopnidabletenemy. The execu- 
tion .of the sentence was cemmitted to Tithraustes, who 

• . 

^ DIodorui, xiv. 80. Alyapnu«, vlj, 16. 1. According to Xenophon (see 
above g. SIS.) he had provoked her resentment by a wanton insulU 
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was appointed to succeed Tissaphernes in his satrapy, 
and was instructed to open a negotiation with Agesilaus. 
Accordingly, after executing the first part ctf his com- 
mission, which he <lid in the Turkish style by the hands 
of an underling, who suiiprised Tissaphernes in his 
bath 'J^ithraustes sedt envoys to trejit with the 
Spartan kkig. Hg affected to consider Tissaphemes^as 
the author of the cyiarrel* between his master and the 
Greeks, and, as if the end of tl^eir expedition was now 
answered by their Enemy's death, proposed that Age- 
silaus should return home. • A^ to the Asis^ic tlreeks, 
Artaxerxes was willing to acknowledge their independ- 
ence, on^ condition that they would pay their ancient 
tribute. Agesilaus repied, that he Ijjad no authority to 
conclude peace without t)^ sanction of the government 
at home : but he wouA transmit the Persian overtures 
to Sparta. In the meanwhile Tithraustes was very 
anxious that hostilities should be suspended in his pro- 
vince, and, pleading his own merits in the execution of 
Tissapliernes, begged Agesilaus, while he waited for an 
answer to the terms proposed, to turn his arms against 
the satrapy of Fharnahazus. To this Agesilaus con- 
sented, on condition that Tithraustes would defray the 
expence of the march ; and he received thirty ralents on 
that score. This was a step beyond former precedents : 
for even Tissaphernes, though he had not scrupleS to 
conclude a separate i^ce, had not paid the enemy a 
subsidy for invading another part of his master's do- 
minions. 

On his march toward the territories^of ^Phamabazus, 
Agesilaus received a fluttering testimony of the appro- 
bation with which hij proceedings were viewed at 
Sparta, and of the disposition which prevSHed there |o 
support l3im in the*prosecution of the w|u-. By a de* 
spatch which reached him as he lay near Cuma, he 
learnt that he had been invested with the administra- 

Diodorus, u. s. armiXetCt S/A ritog 

Polyaenus, vii. 16. 1., csdlb him Arifcus; but the words of Dio- 
aorus seem hardly to admit of Palmer's correction A^toti&u for Ajottigwatiatt 
and Mrhapa do not require any, unless this is the Ariaeus of the Anabaus 
«id the HeUenics, iv. 1. 27. s , 

c c 3 
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tion of naval affairs^ that he was empowered to appoint 
whom he would to the office of Admiral^ and still to 
regulator' the operations of the fleet at his discretion. 
Thus to unite the supreme command of the army and 
of the navy in one person^ was an unexampled mark 
of confidence^ and a striking indication of the new 
energy which ambition had infiasei] into the Spartan 
counsels. Agesilaus imme*dlately« took measures for 
raising a fleet ; and by a judicious distribution of the 
burden among the maritime allies, and his influence 
with wealthy individuals,, collected 120 new galleys. 
But he was less prudent and fortunate in the choice of 
an Admiral, and instead of seeking the highest qualifi- 
cations, consulted, his private ffTection in the appoint- 
ment of his R'ifq’s brother Pisfnder. MHien this business 
w'as despatched, he continued IffS march to the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus. 

Irhese preparations, combined perhaps with other 
tokens, convinced Tithraustes that Agesilaus had no 
intention of withdrawing from Asia, but was inclined 
rather to extend than contract his views, and cherished 
strong hopes of eflfecting the conquest of the empire. 
He perceived that he had only purchased a temporary 
relief, safS. bethought himself how he might employ 
the gold, which was his last remaining stay, to greater 
advantage. The history of the contest between Greece 
and Persia afforded several instructive lessons, which 
were now peculiarly applicable. At the time when the 
first Artaxerxes was embarrassed by the success of the 
Athenians in Egypt, he sent an agent, as we have 
seen with bribes to Sparta, t6 procure a diversion in 
his favour. Tithraustes now rtsorted to a similar ex- 
pedient. H& sent a Rhodian named Timocrates to 
Crreece, with^ a sum of fifty taleftts, whiclr he was 
charged to distribute, vnth proper precautions, among 
the leading persons in the states* which might be most 
easily inducedMo interrupt the progress of Agesilaus by 
kindling a war against S^parta* at home. Not only was 
«Vo£lILp.27. 
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this mission itself a notorious and unquestionable fact ; 
but Xenophon professes an. equal degree of certainty as 
to the names of the persons vrho received^the money. 
It was in Thebes^ Corinth^ and Argos^ that l^mocrates 
is said to have executed his commission. At Thebes he 
purchased the services «of Androclidas^ Ismenias^ and 
«GalaxidQrus ; at Coryifli {hose of Timolsius and Poly* 
anthes; at Argos those oP Cyclon and his frielids. 
Unless we suppose keiiophon to have placed too much 
reliance on a mere party ruidhur^ it may perhaps be 
inferred from the notoiiet)r of |he transaction 4hat the 
persons he mentions made no secret of thhir share in 
it, and considered the Persian gold as a subsidy granted 
for the* support of adjust and patriotic cause. We 
may at least venture to believe tAat, though it may 
have roused thdm too gieater* activitj^ it produced no 
change in their political sentiments : and we even doubt 
wheAer it gave rise to any events which would not 
have occurred nearly as soon without it. It was indeed 
natulal enough for Agesilaus and his friends to attribute 
the disappointment of his hopes to the venality of their 
adversaries. But Xenophon himself observes that the 
Athenians, though they did not receive any share of 
the gold, "were eager for war in the hope 0 % recovering 
tlieir independence. And it is clear from his own 
narrative that similar feelings of jcalousf or aesent- 
ment toward Spart# already prevailed at Thebes, Co- 
rinth, and Argos, and were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying themselves in open hostility, but 
needed no corrupt influence to excitei them. 

The anti-Laconian party at Thebes «— the same no 
doubt which had s))ieltered the Athenian exiles, and 
had contrived the afiront offered to Agesilaus at Aulis, 
and winch had tltf refore reason to dread his resentment 
if he should ever return to Europe as t!hc conqueror of 
Asia — set the first springs of hostility in motion. 
The disposition to war the}^ found alrq^y existing ; a 
pretext only was wanting, and this diey easily devised. 
Means were found to induce the Locrians of Opus to 
CO 4^ 1 
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make an inroad upon a tract of' land which had been 
long the subject of contention between them and their 
neighbours ^the Phocians. The Phocians retaliated by 
the invasion of the Opuntian l!ocris^ and the Thebans 
were soon persuaded to take part with the Locrians^ 
and invade Phocis. The Phodans^ as was foreseen; 
applied for succour to Sparta/ vhere^ as I^enophoi^ 
adihits, there was the utmost^ readinel^s to lay hold on 
any pretence for a war with Thebes ; and the present 
• season of prosperity seefned to the Spartan government 
the moa!: favourable fo|; humbling a power which had 
given so mitny proofs of ill-will toward it. War there- 
fore was decreed^ and Lysander was sent into Phocis 
with instructions to collect all tl^ forces he coiAd raise 
there^ and among fue tribes seated about Mount CEta, 
and to march witfa them fo HsSiai^us ib Boeotia^ where 
Pausanias^ with the Peleponnesian troops^ was to join 
him ton an appointed day. Lysander discharged his 
commission with his usual activity^ and beside succeeded 
in inducing OrchoinenuSj which was subject to Thebes, 
to asserteits independence. Pausanias, having crossed 
the Laconian border, waited at Tegea for the contingents 
which he had demanded from the allies. They seem 
to have c^ie in slowly, and Corinth refused to take 
any part in the expedition. The Thebans, seeing 
themselves direatened with invasion, sent an embassy to 
prevail on the Athenians to make ^ommon cause with 
them against Sparta. There were many feelings to 
be overcome at Athens, before this resolution could be 
adopted : recollections of a long hereditary grudge, of 
the animosity displayed by Theb^ during the last war, 
and especially at its close ; the sense of weakness, and 
the dread of provoking a power, by which Athens had 
so lately been brought to the brink of i^estructioi^ The 
T&ban orator thought it necessary in the name of his 
countrymen to disavow the vote ^hich Erianthes had 
given in the c(^gress, wKich decided the fate of the 
Athenians, as the unauthorised proposition of a private 
individual. On the other hand, he urged the important 
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service which the Thelsans had mere recently rendered 
to Athens in her greatest nced^ and by which they had 
incurred the resentment^of Sparta, and were, now driven 
to seek protection from Athenian generosity. They 
had shown themselves the real friends of both the 
Athenian parties ; whileithe Spartans had as little claim 
«o the gratitude of which they had dbandoned to 
its magnanimous adversaries/ as to the good-will of diat 
which they had helped to oppress. But it was chiefly to 
the hopes and fears of his hearers that the speaker 
addressed himself. The Athenians desired to^recover 
their pre-eminence in Greece, and their readiest way to 
that end was to declare themselves the protectors of all 
who sutered under ^artan tyranny. If they were 
inclined to dread the enemy's powA, they had only to 
reflect by what fheansa tidr own had fteen overthrown. 
Sparta likewise now ruled over unwilling subjects, and 
offended allies, who only wanted a deader to encourage 
them to ibvolt from her. Indeed she had not one sincere 
friend left. Argos had always been hostile ; Elis had just 
been deeply wronged. Corinth, Arcadia, and Achaia 
saw the services which they had rendered in the war 
requited with insolent ingratitude, and were subject to 
the controul of harmosts, who were not ever^itizens of 
Sparta, hut helots ; bondmen at home, masters abroad. 
The cities once subject to Athens, which had»been 
tempted to revolt ^y the prospect of liberty, found 
themselves cheated of their hopes, and groaned under 
tlie double yoke of a foreign* governor, and a domestic 
oligarchy. The Persian king, to whom Sparta mainly 
owed her victory, ehe had immediaftely afterwards 
treated as an enemy. « Athens might nbw place herself 
at the head of a confederacy much morn jpowerful than 
the empire which ahe had lost; and the Spartan dominion 
would be more easily overthrown thaA the Athenian 
had been, in proportion as the allies of Sparta were 
stronger than the subjects o( Athens. • ^ 

These aiguments found a willing audience; they 
were seconded by many voices, and the assembly was 
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miaiiimoiis in favour of ithe *alliance with Thebes. 
Thrasyhulus, who moved the decree^ reminded the The- 
bans tha^ Athens was about to repay the obligation 
which they had laid on her when they refused to concur 
in rivetting her chains^ by active exertions^ and at a great 
risk. For she would have to face the enmity of Sparta^ 
^while Pireeus remained still ifnfortified. P|pth statea 
pr^ared for war. Fausaftks found^ an account^ that 
the Athenians sent envoys to Sparta^ with a request 
that she would abstain Vrom hostilities against Thebes^ 
and wofild submit their difierences to arbitration ; he 
adds that the embassy was indignantly dismissed ^ ; it 
can scarcely have been sent with any other view than 
to gain time. | * 

Lysander^ having; collected aJl the forces he could 
raise in the north; marched tU ^laliartifs ; but he found 
that Pausanias had not yet arrived there. It was not 
in hfs character to ‘(remain any where inactive^ and he 
was desirous of making himself master of the town. 
He first tried negotiation to engage it to revolt. *' But 
there wAre some Theban and Athenian troops in the 
place^ whose presence overawed the disaffected ; and he 
then resolved to venture on an assault. In the mean- 
while his Movements were known at Thebes^ according 
to Plutarch by means of an intercepted letter^ which he 
had addres^bd to Pausanias^ who was at this time at 
Platfea. Plutarch also relates^ thst an Athenian army 
had already reached Thebes, and that it was entrusted 
by the Thebans with the' guard of the city, while they 
marched to Haliartus, where they arrived before Ly- 
sander, introdilted a small detachment into the town, 
and encamped the rest without. «,But Xenophon repre- 
sents the Tljeban forces as arriving after Lysander, 
tlyfiigh he owns that he could note ascertain c whether 
they fell upoii him by surprise, or he was aware of 
•their app^ach : it was only certain that a battle took 
place^dose to the walls, which Lysander was slain, 
it seems dear Ijowever, from a comparison of all 
1 iiL 9. 11. 
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accounts^ that he' was intercepted between the main 
body of the Thebans and the garrison^ which made a 
sally ; and he was knpwn to have fallen h;y the hand of 
a citizen of Haliartus. His troops were put to flighty ^ 
and betook themselves to the hills — a branch of the 
range of Helicon — which rose at no great distance 
» behind 'ithe town. -^The conquerors pursued with great 
vigour^ and incanjdously {Pressed forward up the iising 
ground^ until the ^fficulties of the ground brought them 
to a stands and the fugitives^ perceiving their perplexity^ 
turned upon them^ assailed.* them with a shower of 
missiles^ rolled down masses of rock on their heads^ 
and finely drove them in disorder^ with the loss of more 
than ^00 men^ intdjthe plain. The dejection caused 
by this disaster was relieved the* next day by the dis- 
covery that tHe reiaainsf of Lysandhr's army had dis- 
persed during the night. But the exultation -of the 
Thebans at this fruit of their victory was damped in 
the course of a few hours by the appearance of Pausa- 
nias^ who had received the news of the battle on the 
road from Platsa to Thespiae^ and had hastened his 
march to Haliartus. Yet, according to Diodorus, he 
brought with him no more than 6000 men ; but so 
small a force could scarcely have produ?^^ the alarm 
described by Xenophon, who, with a slight touch of 
humour, exhibits the Theban camp as tfuctuating be- 
tween the extremes of presumption and despondency. 
For the next day their spirits were again raised by the 
arrival of Thrasybulus and an Athenian army; and 
their confidence was heightened ^hen they perceived 
that Pausanias shoiired no dispositioi? to seek an en- 
gagement. His situation was extremely embarrassing. 
According to Greek usage it was absolutely necessary 
for him to recover the bodies of the slain, who arh,said 
to have amounted to a thousand, either by force or by 
consent of the victors. Tl^e greater part lay so near to 
the town walls that the attempt to cerry them #way by 
force would be one oP great difiici^ty and danger, e^en 
if he should gain a victory; and the enemy was so 
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Strong in cavalry^ that the event of a battle wo^d be 
very uncertain^ especially as his own troops had engaged 
in the expedj;tion with reluctance^ He therefore held a 
‘ .council o{ war ; and after mature deliberation the 
minority came to the decision — if indeed it was not 
unanimous — to apply for permission to carry away the 
dead. The Thebans however Wlbr<> npt satisfKd with* 
this ionfession of their supericfrity^ apd refused to grant 
a truce^* except on condition that the invaders should 
• withdraw from Bceotia. These terms were gladly ac- 
cepted by>Pausanias andthis pouncil^ though they were 
felt by the froops as a degradation^ such as a Lace- 
daemonian army had never before experienced.^ The 
general dejection and ill-humour i|liich prevailed in the 
retreat^ were heightened by the ^insulting demeanor of 
the Thebans^ who* accompanied ‘tlfc'm on their march 
through Bocotia^ and drove back all who deviated in 
the least from the lind]; with blows^ into the road. 

The conduct of Pausanias appears to have been in 
the whole of this affair perfectly blameless. He )iad 
failed indAsd to reach Haliartus by the preconcerted 
day, but he arrived the day after; and when it is 
considered that he had to collect his army from many 
quarters, an#Hhat the allies were generally averse to the 
expedition, he may seem rather to have deserved praise, 
for bringing ft up so nearly within the appointed time. 
The disastrous issue could only be«Ettributed to Ly- 
sander’s imprudence ; and the decision of the council of 
war with regard to the recovery of the slain, even if it 
was not clearly required by the circumstances of the 
case, could not Reasonably be im][Aited as a crime to 
Pausanias. Yet on his return to Sparta he was capitally 
impeached ; ai\(k the nature of the charges brought 
agaip^t him showed that he could nU expects fair 
trial, but was foredoomed to be Bacrifi<!ed to public 
prejudice of to private passjpn ; fon the accusation em- 
braced ^ot merely«his conduct in his last expedition, but 
the indulgence whic]i he had granted to the Athenian 
refugees in Piraeus ; though his measures on that occar 
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sion seem to have heen viewed with general approbation 
at the time, and had only been proved to be impolitic 
by the event. Hut under the irritation j>r^duced by 
the recent shame and disappointment, the Spartan senate 
was no more capable of listening to reason and justice, 
than the Athenian assembly on some similar occasions ; 
^nd it is^probable th^tTiysander's friends did the utmost 
to inflame the public feelhi^s against his old adversary. 
Pausanias did not a^ipear at the trial; he Was con- 
demned to death, and was obliged to seek shelter in the 
venerated sanctuary of Athena Alea at Teg<fti, where 
he ended his days, llis son Agesipolis succeeded to 
tile throne. 

Lysfftider left his fljnily in a state of poverty, which 
proved that his ambition was quite*pure from all sordid 
ingredients, litit, i^ wef may believe a story which 
became current after his death, and is related upon such 
^ authority, that we can scarcely suppose it to have* been 
without foundation, he was not satisflccl cither with 
fain^, or with the substance of power. He is said to 
liavc conceived the project of levelling the pnVileges of 
the two royal houses, and of making the kingly office 
elective, and open to all Spartans, no doubt with the 
hope of obtaining it for himself. But the^lan which 
he is said to have devised to compass this end, not- 
withstanding the superstition of his countfynien •which 
it was meant to wo#k upon, sounds so marvellous, that 
we do not venture to give it a place here, but only to 
mention its leading features* in a note. ^ It is only 
a little less strange, that he should liave employed the 
pen of an Asiatic rhetorician — one Clbon of Halicar- 
nassus — to compose oration, which he once meant to 
deliver, in recommendation of the meaaijre, — as if it 
was oni that coidd ever have been carried by forcft.of 
argument. AgCsilaus, it is said, having occasion to 
search Lysander’s house, ajter his death, * for some 
public document, lighted upon Cleon's haranguf, and 
Was about to publish it,vtill he was persuaded by a mofls 

> See the Appendix. 

• I 
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discreet friend to suppress so dangerous a piece. This 
only makes the story the more suspicious. Yet the 
main fact ^c(y>rds well enough wi^ the enterprising and 
' intriguing character of Lysander ; and his quarrel with 
Pausanias and Agesilaus may be thought to have 
suggested such a mode of revenge. We might indeed 
have been disposed to consider th^ plan as the l]j^ginning«, 
of a^Si?ries of liberal measuit;9'for a reformation, which 
Cinadoti's plot proved to be so urgently needed ; if the 
' manner in which he regulated the goiternment of other 
states diet* not render it doubt/ul whether he was capable 
of such enlarged and enlightened patriotism. 
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\rOM Ttffi DEAltl (flp LY^ANDER TO THE PEACE fiP 
' ANTALCIDAS. « 

While, these movements were taking place m^Greece^ 
Agcsilaus was carrying on the war in Asia, with an ac- 
tivity and success which might well have alarmed the 
Persian •sourt, and proved the wisdom of the precautions 
adopted by Tithraustew On his ntarch into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus^ h’{ ivas*accompanied by Spithri- 
dates, who urged him to advance into Paphlagonia, and 
•^undertook to make Cotys, the king 4 >f that countty^ his 
ally. Cotys, who is elsewhere named Corylas*, was 
oUc of those powerful hereditary vassals of the Persian 
king, whose subjection had become merely nominal, 
and he had lately renounced even the appearance of 
submission. Artaxerxes, imprudently or insidiously, 
had put his obedience to the test, by summering or in- 
viting him to court. But the Paphlagonian prince was 
too wary, and knew the character of Ihe pQrsian 
government too well^ to trust himself in its power, and 
he had openly refused to obey the royal command. It 
would add nothing to his ofTciice, though something to 
his security, to treat with the eneiuies of Artaxerxes. 
Nothing could be mor^ agreeable to Agosilaus than the 
opportunity of gainings so powerful an ally ; he gladly 
accepted die mediation of Spithridates.,who not only 
fulfilled ]jus promi^^, and engaged Cotys to come to the 
Greek camp, and conclude an alliance with Sparta in 
person, but prevailed ^on him, before his departure, to 
leave a reinforcement of 10 W cavalry,^ and 2000 tar- 
geteers, with the army of Agesilaus. • 

t In the Anabasis, vii, 8. 95. 
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' To reward Spithridates for thif ‘thiportant service, in 
a manner which would strengthen the Greek interest in 
Asia, Ag^si/aus, with great address, negotiated a match 
between Cotys and the daughter of Spithridates, so aa 
to lead each jiarty to consider himself as under obliga- 
tions to the other, and both to* look upon him as their 
benefactor. As the season was tao fi^r advanced for e, 
journey by land across the l^dphlagqnian mountains, the 
young lady was sent by sea, under the charge of a 
Spartan ofRcer, to the aominions of* her intended con- 
sort ; aVid ^Agesilaus witurned to take up his' winter 
quarters in the territories of Pharnabazus, and in the 
satrap’s own residence of Dascylium. Here weye parks, 
chases, and forests ^bounding ij» game of every kind, 
and round about were njany I'lrge villages plentifully 
stocked with provisions for thb (fe-dinary supply of the 
princely household. The domain was skirted by the 
windings of a river, *full of various kinds of fish. Here 
therefore the Greek army passed the winter in ease and 
plenty, making excursions, as occasion invited, into the 
Burrouncting country far and wide, while Pharnabazus 
was forced to range over it as a houseless fugitive, 
carrying with him his family and his treasures, for 
which he fould find no place of permanent shelter, and, 
even in this^ Sycthian mode of life, never free from ap- 
prehensions for his personal safety. Sometimes however 
he hovered in the neighbourhood of the Greeks, and once 
surprised them in one of their marauding excursions ; 
and though he had with him only two scythe-chariots, 
and about 400 cavalry, he dispersed a body of 7^^ 
Greek horse with his chariots, and drove them, with the 
loss of 100 men, to seek shelter fro(n their heavy infantry. 
A few days aftbr this skirmish Spithridates learnt that 
the satrap was pneamped in the villsfjje of CafU, about 
twenty miles off, and communicated the discovery to 
Herippi as. Herippidas, lovefl a brilliant enterprise, 
was ifiimerliatelj fired with the hope of making himself 
master of the satr(\p’s camp aifd person, and requested 

Agesilaus to grant him, for this purpose, i^OOO heavy 

* • 
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infantry^ as many t»^teerSj the Faphlagoni^n cavalry^ 
and those of Splthriwes^ and as many of the Greek 
horse as might be willing to take part in th^ adventure. 
He obtained all he ask^d ; but at nighty at the hour of 
departure, he found that not half of his volunteers ap- 
peared at the appointerl place. Nevertheless, fearing 
the raille^ of his collcfagues, if he should desist, he 
iSerseveredl in his^unclertaking, and after marching* all 
night, arrived at day*brcak at the encampment of* Phar- 
nabazus. He ovei^powered a body of Mysians at the 
outpost ; but their resistance affbjded time for the escape 
of Pharnabazus and his family, who howler left the 
camp, with a great treasure of drinking vessels and 
costly fuftiiture, in the possession of the assailants. But 
Tlerippidas, being anxious, for thi sake of his own 
honour, to deliver the b8oty into*the hands of the 

officers who in the Spartan army answered to tlie Ro- 
<Hian quaestors took precautions t9 exclude his allies 
from all share in it ; and he thus deprived the Spartan 
arms of an advantage much more important than the 
value of the spoil. For Spithridates and theT’aplda- 
gonians, indignant at this tieatraont, deserted the camp 
the next night, and repairing to Sardis entered the ser- 
vice of Ariaeus, who had again revolted, and *%'aB at war 
with the king : Agesilaus was more deeply affected by 
this loss than by any mischance that he met Vith iti the 
course of liis expejlition: and he seems to have 
regretted it still more on private than on public 
grounds. * 

Not long after a prospect seemed to*be opened to him 
of gaining a much mpre valuable ally.* A Greek of 
Cyzicus, who was connected by ties of hospitality with 
Pharna^zus, and had recently entered into the same 
relation i^th Agesilgus, proposed to him to bring abd^t 
an interview between him and the satrap. Thcf pre- 
liminaries were arranged, and a place of meeting ap- 
pointed in the open air, tq* which Agesilaus #ame 
accompanied by the Thirty, and they ^eated themselves* 

I Aet^^otreSXeti. 
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on the grass to wait for Phamaba*ziu|. He came attended 
by a train of servants^ who, according to the Persian 
fashion, nro^cceded to lay down a carpet and cushions 
• for theii* master. But the intelligent Persian, struck 
by the contrast of the Spartan simplicity, in a fortune 
at present so much more prosperous than his own, or- 
dered these instruments of luxiuy to be removed, ancK 
in his splendid attire, took«his feat •without*ccremony 
on the green sward by the side of ^gesilaus. After the 
fonns of a friendly greeting had J)een interchanged. 


PharnatYizus opened the^conference with an expostulation 
on the hard' treatment whiefi he hatl suffered. He re- 


minded his hearers of the zeal and constancy with which 
he had espoused the cause of Sparta in the v;ar with 
Athens : that he Kad spared rL expense, and shrunk 
from no risk, not* even frbm l.ljit^f hie life, in her be- 
half, and that he had never, in any of their transactions, 
suhjocted himself, like Tissaphernes, to the reproach ofli* 
double-dealing. Nevertheless Spartan hostility had 
now reduced him to such a condition that even in his 


own terrfkory he did not know how to find a meal, exce])t 
such as lie could collect, like a dog, from the orts and 


leavings of their rapine; wdiile his fair patrimonial 
Mansions, i^jis pleasant woods and parks, had been all 
burnt, and felled, and spoiled. If, he concluded, it was 


his ignoraiiAj that made him unable to reconcile such 
conduct with the obligations of jystice and gratitude, 
he desired that the Spartans would enlighten him. 
This address, Xenophon ‘says, struck the Thirty with 
shame, and it was«some time before Agesilaus broke the 
silence that ensued. Yet the cc^mplaint, as Xenophon 
reports it, falls very far short of the real hardship of the 
case; for PharHabazus might have observed, not only that 
h^.^ad not been exempted by his old tjlies from jny of the 
evils of war, as his former services might have entitled him 
to expect; but that their hostility Jiad been directed with 
a special preference againrfe^ him, and that Agesilaus him- 
fcelf had spared the faithless Tissaphernes, stained as he 
was with Grecian l^lood, in order to fall upon the ancient 
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and tried ally of fpArta. Such a charge'^ Agesilaus 
might have found it ^difficult to answer. But for that 
which Xenophon attributes to Pharnabazus, he had a 
ready and fair reply. * Private friendship *mdst ahvays » 
give way to reasons of state. The Spartans^ being at 
war with the king of Persia, were compelled to treat all 
his subjects as their cntmics ; and Pharnabazus among 
3ie rest, However ^gldJl tlwjy-might be to gain hiirj for 
their friend. And what they had now to propose was 
not that he should, exchange oni‘ master for another, but 
that he .should at once become their ally, and iyidepend- 
ent of every superior. Nor was it a poift* or barren 
independence that they held out to him, but a rich 
addition* to his hereditary possessions, which their aid 
w'ould enable him to iiAike at the cApense of his fellow 
subjects, ivlio would tjieff he fbreed tojown him as their 
master. Pharnabazus, in answer to these overtures, 
<«aid, that he would frankly declare his mind to them. 

If the king should attempt to place any other general in 
authority over him, he would renounce his allegiance, 
and ally himself to Sparta; but if his master .intrusted 
him with the supreme command in that part of his 
dominions, he would do his best to defend them. 
Agesilaus grasped his hand, and assured ^^m of his 
warmest regard, and, under the excitement of a generous 
feeling, forgetting the excuse he had just j|)efore#made 
for his past conduct,^ promised to withdraw immediately 
from his territories, and, though they should continue 
at war, to abstain from invading them, as long as there 
was any other quarter in which he •could employ h:s 
forces. , • 

So the interview ended. It w^as followed by a little 
scene w^hich Xenophon seems to have described in order 
to shew jthe prepopessing effect produce! by the j^le- 
ineanour of Agesilaus on the bystanders.* A young son 
of Pharnabazus, when his father rode away/ lingered 
behind, and running up to Agesilaus, proposed to be- 
come his guest. Agesiljyis accepted tlic offer, and th» 
engagement was immediately sealed by an interchange 

D D Jij ^ 
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of presents. The youth gave a javelin of beautiful work- 
manship^ and in return received the rich caparisons of 
a horse on yhich one of the king’s officers rode. He 
then set off to overtake his father. The friendship of 
Agesilaus was afterwards useful to him when he was 
driven out of his father s riomi/iions by one of his bro- 
thers, and was forced to take refuge in Greece^. ^ 

ifgesilaus kept his word, ‘dRd withdrew liis forces from 
the satTapy of Pharnabazus, where indeed it is probable 
he would not otherwise have staid much longer, as the 
spring w^is coming on, ,anc^ he was meditating' a new 
expedition, in w^hich he meant to advance as far as he 
could into tlie interior. By this movement, if he gained 
no more decisive advantage, he expected that Ife should 
at least separate aU *the jjroviiiceS which he left behind 
him from the Peitian empire. •• •iVith this design he pro- 
ceeded to the plain of Thebe, wdiere he encamped, and 
began to collect all •the forces he could raise from th<f 
allied cities. He was in the midst of these preparations, 
wdien he received a message from the ephors, 'Which 
was broilj^ht by a Spartan named Epicydidas, who ap- 
prised him of the new turn which affairs had taken in 
Greece, and summoned him to march wdth the utmost 
speed for tjffe defence of his country, Agesilaus received 
tliis intelligence with fortitude, though it stopi him at 
the oiltset of the most brilliant career that had ever yet 
been opened by a Greek, and oheyerfi the command of the 
ephors with as much promptness, as if he had been pre- 
sent ill their council-roonl at Sparta. But he first called 
an assembly of the^^llies, and announced his approaching 
departure to thfim ; adding how’-er/er a promise, that he 
w^ould not forget them, but as se»on as he should have 
despatched tlv;*'busincss which called him away, would 
reVV’u to protect them. The assembly received these 
tidings with marks of deep concern ; but unanimously 
determindd to send their^ forces* with him to Greece, 
tliat, if affairs (here shouLJ come to a prosperous issue, 
they might escort Jiim back to Asia. But it seems that 
the spirit in W'hich this vote w^as passed by the assembly, 
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was not that which prevailed among the troops^ who 
were generally averse? to the expedition ; and Agesilaus^ 
having appointed Euxenus^ with 4000 mcm, » to guard 
the Greek cities, thought it necessary to rouse their 
emulation, and that of the principal officers, by prizes 
proportioned to the nunjbers and condition, of tlie forces 
^hich shduld foUow iiim to, Greece. The more eijec- 
tually to secure the Tcsult of their competition, he ap- 
pointed a place on the Europej^i side of the Hellespont 
for the review of the army, and the distribution of the 
prizes, which consisted cf ofnamented >rn?our and 
weapons, and golden crowns, to the value, in the whole, 
of not ^^ss than four Uilents. A small sum, as Xeno- 
phon observes, in fcojiparison witji those which the 
competitors laid ^out up(ai thdr variops equipments for 
the sake of the rewarff. * t'he prizes were awarded by a 
^tribunal composed of three Spartjn judges, and one 
from each of the allied cities. A^silaus then set for- 
ward ,on his march, along the road which Xerxes had 
token on his expedition to Greece. 

But in the meanwhile the Spartan government found 
itself compelled to take active measures for counteracting 
the movements of the hostile confederacy. About the 
same tiine that Agesilaus received the orde^ which re- 
called him from Asia, a congress was held Corinth by 
the states leagued against Sparta to deliberate on the 
plan of the next canf^iaign ; and Timolaus, a Corinthian 
deputy, reminding the assen^ihly, that a stream was 
weakest near its source, advised that they should carry 
their arms at once to the border of Laqpnia, and meet 
the enemy before he*had swelled his forces with the 
contingents of the tribtltary cities of Peloponnesus : it 
would be easiest and safest to stifle the fiorncts in tJjj^eir 
nest.*' This advi(!b was adopted : but its execution-^Vas 
prevented by the causes which usually retard^ the ope- 
rations of confederate firmies, twherc there is no supreme 
authority. While the allies ■^vere debating on thd^mode 
of sharing the command among them, and on their 

> Diodor, xiv, S2. , 
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order of battle^ the Lacedaemonian irmy, under Aristo- 
demus^ the guardian of the young king Agesipolis, had 
crossed tb? frontier, had been strengthened by tlie jpgrces 
of Tegea and Mantinea, and reached the territory of Si- 
cyon without opposition. Hefe indeed it found the 
defile called Epieicea guarded by a body of light troops, 
whyh gave it some annoyance oy itf passagj ; but fi 
descended safely into the maritime* plain, which it ra- 
vaged as it pursued its^ march eastward, and finally en- 
camped at the distance of little mofe than a mile from 
the enenSy, ,who had taken up a position behind 'the bed 
of the torrent?^ or rivulet called the Nemea.* 

In numbers the northern allies were conside|;ably su- 
perior ; for they ha^ brought 24^100 heavy- armed into 
the field, while on the other ttide the regular infantry 
amounted only to 13,500. 'fh'feii^^cavatry also was more 
than twice as numerous as the enemy’s. Sparta ant^ 
Athens, we may observe, contributed each precisely the 
same number of foot and horse — 6000 infantry, and 
600 cavalry. Argos appears as the most powerful, or 
the most zealous in the anti-Laconian cause ; she fur- 
nished 7000 heavy infantry, while the Thebans, weak- 
ened by the revolt of Orchomenus, sent but 5000, and 
Corinth n^more than 3000. But the want of union, 
or of an efficient controul, was felt no less in the field 
than Vt had been in the council. The Thebans were 
not so desirous of victory, as thejf were concerned for 
their own safety ; and to ^secure this, did not scruple to 
sacrifice their idlies, and to endanger the common cause. 
Xenophon at least — whose prejudices however render 
his tel^timony still more suspici^s against them than 
against his own countrymen — s£^astically charges them 
with having ddiayed to engage so long as they occupied 
the ieft wing, lY^ich faced the Lacedlfemonians^ and he 
intimates that they alleged the sinister aspect of the 
victims as*' a pretext to cl^ak theh- timidity : but when 
— eitfier by means of some manoeuvre or according to 
in established or(k*r — the AtUbnians succeeded to the 
1 Sjse Leake orca, iii. p. 374. 
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left wing, and tlieji found themselves in the other, and 
opposed to the Aclneans, then, says the historian, they 
iininediately announced that the sacrifices weyre propitious, 
and issued orders to prepare for battle. Yet, even in * 
their dispositions for the action, they neglected the regu- 
lations which had beer* previously adopted by common 
4;onscnt, .according fj) \vhich the line of battle was to 
have been uniformly si xte&n* deep, and, adhering toflieir 
own practice, gave a much greater depth to their phalanx : 
probably not less than five anft twenty, as at Delium. • 
But, beside thus contracting th^ Jength of tht 4 r line, as 
they advanced toward the enemy, they leaned more and 
more to the right ; the constant usage, as we have seen, 
in the ifneient battles 2 ,. while the Lacedteinonians, with 
die like object, inclined no less in the opposite direction. 
The result was* thafe^ v«ffen the engil{;eraent began, the 
Athenians found four out of their ten divisions, answering 
*^10 the tribes, in front of the TcgcanS, while the remitining 
six were left to sustain the whole force of the Lacedai- 
monihns. In every other part of the line victory was at 
first on the side of the northern allies, who bi’oke and 
pursued the enemy; but the Lacediemonians outflanked, 
and easily overpowered the Athenians opposed to them, 
who were little more than half as numerous^kind, at the 
expense*of a very few lives on their own side, made a great 
slaughter. Having drii^m tlieir immediate jftitagoriists off 
the field with so litl^c effort and loss, they advanced, un- 
tired, and in good order, to meet the other divisions of 
the enemy, as tliey returned Trom the pursuit of their 
defeated opponents ; and falling in wUh them separately, 
before they had recov^Dred from their disorder, overcame 
them, nearly as the sjjrviving Horatius, in the Roman 
legend, vanquishes the victorious Curiatii.* The four Athe- 
nian trills, which ^ad routed the Te^an^ were alonc^l^r- 
tunate enough to escape. The fugitives sought shelter 
in Corinth, but found the gates closed agiSinst them 
through a temporary ascendajScy of the Jjaconian ipirty. ^ 

it • 

* Vol. Ill p, 280. 2 Vol. Al. p. 34S. 

* Dcino.-:thcncs Leptin. p. 475. speaks of the struggle of the parties, hut 
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They then returned to the position/ which they had left 
in the morning, on the Nemea. This victory cost the 
Lacedfen^ni^ns only eight lives« though their allies lost 
’ 1100, the enemy 2800. * It seems as if the terror of 
their name stifled all resistance. 

The news of the battle of Ciirinth reached Agesilaus 
on his march homeward, at Ampjiip^lis, whore he hafd 
arriVed after having made* Bis way, partly by threats, 
partly By force, through the Thracian tribes. ^ Der- 
cyllidas was the bearer ; and, at the request of Agesilaus, 
undertoof: to convey it,t3 tlie Greek cities in Asia, with 
a renewal o/ the promise which he had made to them at 
parting, to return as soon as the state of affairs ^ Greece 
should permit. Agesilaus thci| continued his march 
through Macedonia, wherp his^.bold countenance over- 
awed all oppcsitfcn, as it had* dRme in Thrace. But 
when he arrived in Thessaly he found the Thessalians, 
who, 'as tlie hereditafy enemies of the Phocians, were all 
in alliance with the Boeotians, bent on obstructing his 
passage. He had formed his infantry in a hollow square, 
and placed half of his cavalry in front, and half in the 
rear. The charges of the Thessalian horse, which ho- 
vered on bis rear, grew more and more annoying ; and 
he was at length induced to send the foremost division 
of his cavalry, all but those who guarded his own person, 
to protect the rear. Here they drew up as for a regular 
action ; but the enemy, seeing thdn supported by the 
infantry, did not choose to risk a battle, and, wheeling 
round, began slowly to retreat, and were followed by 
them at an equally^gentle pace. Agesilaus saw at once 
the error which *the enemy had committed, and the op- 
portunity which his own men ware flinging away, and 
despatched tho Vroop of horse which remained with him 
to give the worej for a vigorous pursiHt, and t^ set the 
example themselves. The Thessalians vrere now so 
warmly pi^ssed that they/iad ntP time to wheel round 

Cl — 

dMcribes the result very (f4flfcrently. AccA-ding to him the fugitives were 
admitted. 

2, Diodor. xiv. 83. * Ibid. xiv. 83. Plut. Ages. IG. 
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and face the enemy.i Many did not attempt it/and sought 
safety only in flight. But tliose who made the attempt 
and among them their commander Polynjachus, were 
taken in flan^ before tliey could complete tlieir evolution ' 
and were most of them slain. The flight became a mere 
rout, and did not cease jmtil the fugitives had reached 
yiouut ]>{arthacium,^p&rt of tlic range of hills which 
skirt the gulf of Vagasc. • Agesilaus pursued his mftrch 
without further interruption, well pleased with the vic- 
tory he had gained over the ihost renowned cavalry of 
Greece* with squadrons fqfmejl entirely by#his own 
training. His success indeed was owing less to their 
skill and courage than to the enemy's oversight. But 
tlie imjifircssion which the report would produce might 
not be the less favouriA)!^. The ncit day he crossed the 
chain of OthrysJ andahad* a friendly eountry to traverse 
as far as the borders of Bocotia. 

* He here received intelligence of event, which deeply 
affected him, both as a private and a public calamity, 
and, Vhile it wounded his domestic feelings, threatened 
ruin to the most cherished of his ambitious* projects. 
This vras the defeat and death of his brother in law, 
Pisander, whom, as we have seen, he had entrusted with 
tile command of the fleet. Xenophon — o« jpupied with 
tile explbits of Agesilaus — passes over the steps that led 
to this event, which produced a most important change 
in the whole aspeetpof aflairs both in Asia and Europe, 
in total silence ; though the successful endeavours of one 
of his most illustrious countrj^nen, to restore the inde- 
pendence and power of Athens, might have seemed not 
less interesting than, (the marauding atlventures of his 
Spartan hero. ConoPj^ after his escape from ^gos-po- 
tami, had been hospitably welcomed at Cyprus by Eva- 
goras, ^ho had t^ikcn advantage of a revolution ^ich 
overthrew a preceding dynasty at Salami^ and had raised 
himself by his courage and prudence to the thr6ne, which, 
as a descendant of Teucor, ,lie might ^claim witjf some 
show of a legitimate title. Here ^onon continued/ it 
soems, for some years to w^atch the progress of events. 
Waiting for an opportunity of^itjidering such service to 
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his counti 7 as might enable him* td return to it as its 
benefactor. The war in which Sparta soon afterwards en- 
gaged wiUi ^le power which ha(\ enabled l»er to triumph 
' over Athens, opened a fairer prospect ; ‘ and it is clear 
that he actively availed himself of it for the accomplish- 
ment of his main end. But tlie confused and contra- 
dictory statements of the later wrijers^ render it difhcuJt 
to All up the blank which XeSiophoi? has left. Many of 
them rftention a journey made by Conon to the Persian 
court, and some in suen a manner that it seems as if it 
■ could oni-y }3e referred, V) th^ period preceding the death 
of Tissaphernes.^ It appears indeed to have been one 
of Conon ’s objects to counteract the policy of Tissa- 
phernes, and to induce Artaxerxes to withdraw his con- 
tideiice from him, ind t^ tra^smr it to Pharnabazus, 
with whom he sedms to have bdiirf jctcd* himself as soon 
as the satrap’s friendly relations to Sparta had ceased. 
And sve should be iiMined to believe, that one result of* 
this journey, if it took place in this period, was to urge 
tliose naval preparations of the Persian court, w’hicli^ gave 
occasion the expedition of Agcsilaus ; and that the 
extraordinary commission by which Agesilaiis was in- 
vested with the supreme command of the navy, was 
an effect of^ihe alarm excited at Sparta by Conon’s ma- 
chinations. * 

Still it mifst be owned that it is not easy to reconcile 
these accounts with the more autlicntic narrative of 
Ctesias, who, in the meagre epitome of his Persian His- 
tory now extant, appears fo represent Conon as for the 
first time opening ‘a correspondence with Artaxerxes, 
while he remained at Salamis.^ Ctesias himself was en- 
trusted with a share in the management of the negoti- 
ation, and he ia said to have forged an addition to Conon's 
lett^Vv which the king was requested to send down 
his physician, as*a man who might be useful in his naval 
affairs.*^ But according tohisown^account**, Artaxerxes 

^ Pau%lii. 9. SL Conon 3. * Wc^seling, on Diodorus, xiv. SI., 

conaiires his author for referring Conon journey to a later period, in 
contradiction to these stattments, of which he says omnibus apertaatqus 
explorata sunt " 

* This appears also tcbhave been FlutarchN impression, Artax. 21 

• Plut 1 . C. *4 pgjj, piut. i c. 
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of Ins own accord er/iployed him to bear a letter to Conott, 
and he was probably chosen for this purpose to give 
(jonon the stronger as^rance of the king'^ Jivour and 
confidence. The letter seems to have contained a com- ' 
mission empowering Conon to raise a fleet at the expense 
of the Persian treasury and to act as admir^ in the king's 
service under Plpirt^bazus. Ctesias was also charged 
with a letter, the oontentS of which cannot be so easily 
divined, to the Spartan government, and he ran s6me risk 
ill carrying it : for* he was put upon his trial, perhaps on 
the charge of conspiring with Ciiyon agairtst thi; Spartan 
interest, hut was acquitted. 

It apjiears from the narrative of Diodorus compared 
with that of Xenophon -, that Conon must have entered 
the Persian service l^f|fjre Agesilaus took the command 
in Asia. For w*e finl AAt Pharax, tfle Spartan admiral, 
in the course of the expedition which he made in con- 
junction with Dercyllidas against® Caria, laid sit^e to 
C’aunus, where Conon was then lying with forty galleys, 
but was forced to retire by Tissaphemes and Phama- 
bazus, tvho inarched with a strong force to Its relief. 
It seems to have been not long after that (’onon, having 
increased his fleet to eighty galleys, sailed to the Lycian 
Chersonesus, to take advantage of somc'*movements 
which iTe had himself excited in Rhodes. The demo- 
crat! cal Rhodians, animated by the assuranl^ of his sup- 
port, notwithstandijg the presence of the Peloponnesian 
armament under Pharax, revolted from Sparta, expelled 
their political adversaries, comjjiclled Pharax to withdraw, 
and received Conon and his fleet Into their harbour. 
This important acquisition was attended by another of 
considerable value. '^Vhe Spartans had concluded an al- 
liance with Nephereus, or Nepherites, Who at this time 
held Egyi)t in revolt against the Persian king ; a^c^ he 
had sent them a present of rigging for a hundred galleys 
'» * 

’ X IV 7(). * «oll. ili. 2. 

* Diodorus, xiv. 79., has tho namc^f Artaphernrt. But when^t is con- 
sidered that Tissaphemes and i^harnabazu.s were at this time acting tofce- 
ther in Caria, it can scarcely be doubted, that cither Diodorus has mode 
one of his usual mistakes about the name, or that his text is corrupt. 
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and a large quantity of corn. The^Egyptian convoy was 
on its passage to Greece when the revolution took place 
at Khodq^^ ynd, sailing, in ignorance of t^e event, along 
the coast of the island, was intercepted by Conon. We 
have already had occasion to notice the manner in which 
the revolt of , Rhodes appears to have been connected widi 
the fate of Dorieus. * ^ ^ • 

It was perhaps not before the* following spring — 
that of* 396, in which ^gesilaus began his expedition 
to Asia — that Conon was reinforced by an armament 
of ten CiliciSn, and ,efeghtf Phcenician galleys, com- 
manded by a prince of Sidon. But v/e do not learn 
tliat he made any use of his powerful navy dqring the 
campaigns of Agesilaus : and w(j are informed that the 
want of money kept hijn fo|* a time inactive.^ It 
seems most probable that he lioVv made a journey to 
the Persian court for the purpose of obtaining supplies. 
Diodbrus distinctly relates that he left the licet in the* 
care of two Athenians, named Hieronymus and Nico- 
demus'^, while he himself went up to Babylon, where 
he had an interview with Artaxerxes, who granted all 
bis requests, and, at his ovrn desire, appointed Pharna- 
bazus hip colleague. Pharnabazus appears to have 
taken the Command of the Phoenician galleys; the 
Greek squadron remained under the immediate orders 
of Cdiion. *^As they sailed westward along the coast of 
Syria, Conon’s squadron being soifke way aliead, they 
fdl in with Pisander coming from Cnidus. According 
to Diodorus his fleet C(Jhsisted of eighty-five galleys, 
and that of the enemy amounted altogether to no more 
than ninety. l!(ut Xenophon inftirms us that Conon s 
squadron alone was so much stronger than Pisander's 
fleet, as to spsAid dismay among the enemy and that on 

> Above Phils: 

* leocr. P^eg. p. 70. says that, for three years preceding the battle of 
Cnidus, Artaxerxes suffered his navy tube btsekaded by a fleet of no more 
than 100 gallc>'s, and kept his trtic^s fifteen months without their pay; 
and thaf the armamtAit under ConcAi was frequently on the point of being 
binken up {^oXXaxif av hiXvBriffuv). t 

^ Perhaps the NicophAnus who will afterwards be mentioned as Conon’s 
intimate friend. 
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liis approach many of ^he allies in the left ring of the 
Peloponnesians immediately took to flight. ^ The rest 
were driven on shore, where Pisander, remaining with 
his ship to th\last, felh Spartan-like, sworu iu hand. 

Agesilaus thought it necessary to guard by a stra- 
tagem against the effect which the tidings of this dis- 
aster might have prochiced on his Asiatic troops, who 
Ifiid followed hiitt»wwh relp^tancc, and had now c.^use 
to he disheartened and uneasy for the safety qf tfieir 
liomes. He therefore announcod, that, though Pisander 
himself, had been slain, his fleet had been victorious ; 
and he proceeded to offer* a thanksgiving saS-ifice for 
this joyful news. The success of this artifice, Xeno- 
phon says, was visible in the first skirmish that took 
place between his mcriiand the enemy. 

He found the^wholj) fo^ce «f the Ipstile confederacy 
— perhaps not inferior in numlxirs to the army which 
,ha(l been defeated near Corinth^-- assembled in the 
plain of Coronca. He had collected some reinforce- 
mentu from the Greek cities that lay on his road ; and 
he was now joined by the forces of Phocis an,<^ Orcho- 
niemis, and received the still more welcome addition of 
a Lacefbemonian inora, from Corinth, and of half a 
one which had been in garrison at Orchomenus. Xeno- 
phon however docs not venture to deterniAe the pro- 
portion which his heavy infantry bore to J;hose of the 
enemy, but observes, that in light troops he was far 
sujierior, and that tfce numbere of the cavalry on both 
sides were about equal. Agesilaus himself commanded 
the right wing, which was opposijd to the Argives. 
The Orchomenian troops in his uxtrem?, left fronted the 
Thebans. The two armies advanced toward each other 
in deep silence, until Aiey were about a furlong apart. 
The Thebans then raised the war shout, and ran /or- 
wartl tJ the charge : and at a shorter intervaP the 

t0 

Diodonic, xiv. 83 , may rftivc mistaken the number of Conon’s Greek 
squadron for that nt the whole iinitec^ra^co.PlKenician fleet. It is how- 
ever also possible that Xenophon adopked the Spart&ri offieial a«JEOunt of 
the battle, without invc'ti^'atirl^ the details, liidccd a difference of ffve 
would hardly satisfy his 'toAu cAo&TTSi'wr. 
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Asiatic tr<fops of Agesilaus likerAriije rushed out from 
the body of the phalanx to meet the enemy. Their 
onsets as well as that of the Thebans^ broke , through 
, tlie oppo^.te'part of tlic hostile dine. die Argives 
did not even wait to receive the charge of Agesilaus, 
but ded toward Helicon, leaving him master of the 
field, and some of his followelp were on the point of 
croyming him as victor, whpi\ he \f.is informed that thC 
Thebai]s, having dispersed the Orchomcnians, had 
falle/i upon his baggage. He immediately marched 
against them and the Thebans, seeing the battle lost, 
were only anxious to tdjoin* their allies, who had taken 
refuge in the hills, and for this purpose consolidated 
their ranks in the hopes of breaking through Vis line. 
He would have act^d, Xenophof thinks, more like a 
prudent general, he had op^^ied a passage for them, 
and then cut them down as they ^ed. He was perhaps 
swayed by personal resentment, and in the hope of a^ 
more complete, though a less cheap and easy victory, 
stopt their retreat. An obstinate conflict ciisuefl, in 
which h<4 received some severe wounds, but defeated the 
enemy, and scattered them in all directions. He hail 
just been carried back to his camp, when he was in- 
formed tli^ some eighty of the fugitives had taken 
shelter in fhe neighbouring sanctuary of thc,Itoiiian 
Athene. Xenophon considers it as a memorable triumph 
of piety over revenge, that he respected the asylum, and 
dismissed the suppliants in safety, ‘rhough the victory 
was clear, the enemy still ^remained at hand in sufficient 
force to have roiifwed the combat. The next day 
therefore Agesilgus ordered Gylis, the officer next in 
command, to draw up the army in*battlc array, wearing 
their crowns in token of victory, Ihid to erect the trophy 
to martial musftc. But the Thebans were not disposed 
to tdntcst his triumph, and applied fo^- a truce ^to bury 
their slaip. Agesilaus then proceeded with a few fol- 
lowers to Delphi, to sacrifce a tenth of the spoil which 
h^Aad collected ^n the coufsc of his Asiatic expedition. 
It amounted to nbt less than 100 talents. Gylis was 
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ordered to invade J^o«ris, which had giveil the first 
occasion or pretext of the war. But after a day's 
plunder, the Lacedaemonian troops returning last to 
their camp, ^^e attacked by the Locrians, •aiAl having 
to make their way in the dark, over difficult and un- 
known ground, suffered some loss ; Gylis himself was 
slain wdth many of his* officers, and it wa*s only by the 
timely succour of* tli^ir allies that they were saved fjijpm 
a more serious disaster. The army was then disjjanded 
and Agesilaus returned home ’jy sea. The reputation 
which he had gained by his victories was heightened, when 
It was observed that they had wrdught no citiange in his 
habits, and that he conformed to the laws and fashions 
of Sparta with as much simplicity, as if he had never 
!)cen in a foreign land a * 

But Corinth tiill c^ntfnue(?to he tl^e theatre of war. 

A Lacediemonian garrison occupied Sicyon, aiifl made 
-frequent inroads into the Corinthian territory. ,The 
allies of ('Orinth were w'ell pleased to see themselves 
thus ixempt from the calamities of war at her expense. 
But the party among the Corinthians which, on#political 
grounds, desired to renew their connection with Sparta, 
derived new motives from this state of things to en- 
courage them in their designs; and thej^ began to 
hold priarate meetings to concert measures lor restoring 
peace. Their movements were observed bj* their jidvcr- 
sarics, who determined to counteract them by one of 
those atrocious massacres wliich so frequently disfigure 
tlic pages of Greek history. « ^Ve do not know what 
credit may he clue to Xenophon, whon he intimates tjiat 
all the principal allies of Corinth, the Argives, and 
B(cotians, and Athenians, had an equal share in tlie 
conspiracy, or whetlierlie is only speaki^f^ of the foreign 
garrison,^ His hojror is chiefly excited by the im^ety 
of the murderers, who selected a holiday for the at^d, 
that they might hn tJiq more likely to find thc\ir enemies 
out of doors, and in the execfttion of their purpose paid 
no regard to the most, sacred things and ])lacdl, bgt 
stained even the altars and images ol* the goils with the 
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blood of Itieir victims. Unhapfpilf this new 

excess of party rage : but perhaps few scenes of this 
kind had been planned with more ferocious coolness^ or 
accompaifted’with a greater number of shp4king circum- 
stances ; though it must not be forgotten that it is Xe- 
nophon who describes it. Suspmions however had been 
previously entfertained of the plot by Pasimelus, one of thp 
persecuted party, and at the time df tffe tumult a body 
of the ryoungcr citizens was asscmt)led with him in a 
place of exercise outside^'the walls. ,They immediately 
ran up ^ seize the Acrocorinthur, where they main- 
tained themselves for i time against the attacks of their 
enemies. But an unpropitious omen, probably streng- 
thening the consciousness of their weakness, msftle them 
resolve to withdraw, «^nd to seek! safety in exile. Yet, 
notwithstanding tke impicflis trShctery cf their enemies, 
they were induced by the persuasions of their friends 
and Relatives, and b) the oaths of the leading men ofr 
the opposite party, to abandon this intention, and return 
to their homes. • • 

But their fears for their personal safety had no 
sooner subsided, than the state of public affairs again 
began to appear insupportable, and they were ready to 
run any ri^ for the sake of a change. ^Jlie opposite 
party had gone so far in tlieir enmity to Spartt., or in 
their ^^eal foi^ democracy, as to. do their utmost toward 
establishing a complete unity, bot^pf civil rights and 
of territory, between Corinth and Argos. The lanvl- 
marks .which separated the two states had been re- 
moved ; so that the«name either of Corinth or of Argos 
might be applied to the whole. B,ut since it w^as Argive 
influence that had brought abou^ this union, since the 
Argive institutioris had, been adopted, and the Argive fran- 
chise* communicated to the Corinthian^, the disc^^ntented 
had some reason'to complain, that Corinth had lost her 
independence and dignity, while Ai'gos had gained an 
increase of territory by the ‘transaction. But what they 
bore sf J1 more impatiently, was the loss of their own 
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rank an4:|nf]u^nc4 \^ich were totally extinguished by 
the union : they no longer enjoyed any exclusive privi- 
leges, any i^ts which they did not sli^re^with the 
whole Argiveteorinthian commonalty ; and this was a 
franchise which they valued no more than the condition 
of an alien. They therefore resolved a desperate 
^ffort fo|; restoring Corinth to her former station in 
Greece, and for* recoverihg their own station in\Ilo- 
rinth. * 

Pasimelus and^Alcimanes t(jhk the lead in this enter- 
prise. • They obtained a secret Jiyterview^with^Praxitas, 
the Spartan commander at Sicyon, and ‘proposed to 
admit him and his troops within the walls that joinerl 
Corinth* with Lechaiurn, her port on the western gulf. 
He knew the men, ani ^braced ttfeir offer ; and at an 
appointed hour*of right* came with ^ mora of Lace- 
daemonians, and a body of Sicyonians and of Corinthian 
tjxiles, to a gate where the conspirjftors had contrived to 
get themselves placed on duty. He was introduced 
without any opposition ; but as the space between the 
Avails was large, and he had brought but a snfiall force 
with him, he threw up a slight iiitrenchment, to secure 
himself until the succours which he expected should 
arrive. Huring the next day he remained' ^uiet, and 
was not^ attacked ; though, beside the garrison of the 
city, there was a body of Boeotians behind him ftt Le- 
chiEum. But aid had been summoned from Argos, 
and on the day folloAving the Argive forces arrived, and, 
confident in their numbers, ^immediately sought the 
enemy. They were supported by their Corinthian par- 
tisans, and by a bodiy of mercenaries “commanded by 
Iphicrates, an Athenicii general, Avho in this war laid 
* the foundation of his military rcnowh% The supe- 
riority the Lrvediemonian troops over the cth’C'T 
Greeks, and the terror they inspired even when they 
Avere greatly outnumbered, was again strikingly mani- 
fested in the engagement which ensued. The ^gives 
forced their way through the intrenyhment, and drofe 
the handful of Sievonians before them down to the sea. 

VOL. iv» E S'* • • 
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But when \he Lacedaemonians (fanfe up^ they took to 
flighty without ofTering any resistance^ and made for the 
city. ^eeting with the Corinthian/ exiles, who 

• had defeated the mercenaries, and were pluming from 
the pursuit, they were driven back, and those who did 
not make thejr escape by ladders over the wall^, vrere 
slaughtered by the Lacedffimoniaifs like a flock ^of sheep^ 
Lechicum was taken, and tlieF Boeotian garrison put to 
the swdV-d. After his victory Praxitas was joined by 
the expected contingents*of the allies/* and he made use 
of ibem (flrst ^o demolish ^he long walls, for a space 
sufficient to* afford a passage for an army. Next, 
crossing the isthmus, he took and garrisoned the towns 
of Sidus and Crommyon, On his return he ‘fortified 
the heights of Epiefeea, which commanded one of the 
most important {/Asses, and fhont disbanded his army, 
and returned to Sparta. 

Two battles had liow been fought, in which almost* 
the whole force of Greece had been engaged ; much 
blood had been shed, yet the war had not been brought 
a step ndhrer to an issue ; and the only important object 
hitherto attained was tlie recall of Agcsilaus. The 
belligerents were growing weary, and yet vrere not 
willing to nithdraw from the contest. But, instead of 
putting forth their whole strength in joint expeditions, 
and running^the risk of general actions, they contented 
themselves with an easier and safei^, though a tvasteful 
and bootless kind of warfare. Two important con- 
sequences of the long series of hostilities in which all 
the Greek states hafi been engaged now became apparent. 
The number of 'persons who were, thrown upon war as 
a means of subsistence had so m^ich increased, that the 

’ Xenophon vritli his usu&I brevity omits to explain how these ladders 
wcf«c proctircil, as he frequently neglects niiiiuic circumstqf ces net-es- 
sary to the clearness of his narrative: for instance iv. 4. 5. reS 
where Schneider’s remark, that there were many pillars in the Acrocorin- 
thus, does not account for the article— and,iii. 3. 8 . r^v yweuxet. But it 
16 quite clear that these ladders wve not let down by the Corinthians in 
the city from the cify walls. Tbq wall (w Ttix.oe> which the Argives 
scmled is plainly distinguished from the c^ty wall (s re iertv 
nor was there any reasoiirwhy they should have killed themselves by Jump- 
ing down the city wall, which was guarded by their friends. 
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contending powersgware able to carry on tfie struggle 
with mercenary troops. Another result of the long 
practice of ^ar was^ that it had begun to be more and 
more studied^s an arf^ and cultivated witli new refine- • 
ments. Thus Iphicrates had been led to devote his 
attention to the improvement of a bran^^ of the light 
infantry, which had hitherto been accounted of little 
tnoment^n tlie Oredk miKtary system. He had foAned 
a new body of targeteers, which in some degree com- 
bined the peculiar advantagetf of the heavy and light 
troops, and was equally ad^ted for combat ai^ pursuit. 
To attain these objects, he had substituted & linen corslet 
for the ancient coat of mail, and had reduced the size 
of the shield, Avhile he doubled the lengtli of the spear 
and the sword. At|tlie head of* this corps he made 
frequent inroada into^P^epoifhesus, cwd in the territory 
of Phlius he surprised the forces of the little state in an 
, ambuscade, and made so great a slaughter of them that 
the Phliasians were obliged to admit a Lacediemonian 
garrison into their town. They had before shmnk 
from this mode of securing themselves, thr<5^h fear 
that their allies might abuse their confidence, and might 
compel them to receive their exiles, who professed a 
more zealous attachment to the Lacedaemor^an interest. 
The Sjjgirtans however acted on this occasion with per- 
fect honour and good faith : they abstaineRl fron> inter- 
fering in favour o^ tlieir partisans, and finally, ivhen 
their protection was no longer needed, left the towm, 
with its institutions unalterec^ in the possession of the 
party which had entrusted them wHh it. But in Ar- 
cadia such was the terror inspired by the troops of 
Iphicrates, that they were suffered to plunder the 
country with impunity, and the Araeqlians did* not 
venture to meet them in the field. On the other J jnd 
they w^e themselves no less in dread of the Lace- 
diemoniaiis, who had^ taught them to keep ^oof in a 
manner which proved the ^’peculiar ejtcellence of the 
Spartan military training. They had found iTy ck- 
periciice that Aey were not safe Vithin a javelin's 

E B . • 
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throw of tfke Lacedaemonian heaVy infantry ; for even 
at that distance they had on one occasion been over- 
taken by some of the younger soldiers, ''fhe Spartans 
• even ventured to laugh at the* fears their allies^ 
which they probably observed with complacency, as 
evidence of tj^eir own superiorjty. A Lacedaemonian 
mora, stationed at Lechaeum, * accompanied by the 
Corfnthian exiles, ranged the cd^ntfry round abouf 
Corintlt without interruption. Yet it was not able to 
prevent the Athenians fihm repairing.the breach which 
Fraxitas ^ad made in thje Long Walls, which they re- 
garded as a harrier that screened Attica from invasion. 
The whole serviceable population of Athens, with a 
company of carpenters and masons, sallied fortlf to the 
Isthmus, and having restored thefiwestem wall in a few 
days, completed the other *at tk&r ^leisure. Their work 
however was destroyed, in the course of the same sum- 
mer,* by Agesilaus, •on his return from an expedi-* 
tion which he had made into Argolis, for the purpose 
of letting the Argives taste the fruits of the war which 
they hac^ helped to stir, and were most forward to keep 
up. After having carried his ravages into every part of 
their territory, he marched to Corinth, stormed the 
newly repi^red walls, and recovered Lechsum. Here 
he met his brother Teleutias, who, through this in- 
fluence wlfich in this case was better exerted than in 
that of Pisander, had been appointed to the command 
of the fleet, and having come with a small squadron to 
support his operations, mfjde some prizes in the harbour 
and the docks. * 

But the appearance of Teleutias in the Corinthian 
gulf was connected with other ^ents, more important * 
thafl any whipk took place in Peloponnesus after the « 
rejj^m of Agesilaus from Asia. Tl^t we ma^ exhibit 
them in an uhinterrupted series, together with their 
consequeifces, we shall follow ]j^enophon*s order, and 
return to them ffter haviil|: briefly related how the war 


1 ?Iut. Ages. 
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was carried on in Greece, in the campaigns which en- 
sued down to its close. 

In the sp^ng of 3Q2, Agesilaus made a fx^sh expe- ^ 
dition for the'^urpose of bringing the Corinthians to 
terms, by cutting off one of their chief resources. The 
fortress of Piraeum, the foot of modht Geranea on 
the western ^ulf*^, jaiford^4 shelter for the flocks ^and 
herds which were transported into its precincts from 
other parts of the Corinthian territory, and maintained 
a numerous garrison, and the whole surrounding dis- 
trict had hitherto been exeiftpt Txom the ravagSs of war. 
There was a prospect of at once gaining a rich booty, 
and strijeing a blow which would reduce the enemy to 
great distress ; more , specially as tthis was the easiest 
road by which tl^e Boeotjlips could sen<J their succours to 
Corinth. Agesilaus, ^lerhaps by design, arrived at the 
Isthmus at the season of the Isttimian games, 'vj^hich 
the Argives were celebrating in the name of Corinth, 
the legitimate president. They were in the midst of the 
sacrifice, when the Lacedemonian army appeased, and 
immediately abandoning all their preparations for the 
festival, fled to the city. Agesilaus remained encamped, 
on the Isthmus, while the Corinthian exile^ completed 
the sacrifice, and presided over the games, and then 
marched toward Pirsum. After his d'iparturp the 
Argives celebrated the games afresh, in which it w'as 
ob^rved that man^ of the late competitors retunied 
to the contest, and that som^ were again successful. 
Agesilaus found Piraeum so strongly garrisoned, that he 
did not venture to attack it, until, by ^ieigtiing an in- 
tention of marching 'upon Corinth, so as to raise a 
, suspicion of a secret understanding witl\ a party in •the 
city, he had drawn away most of the garrison, and 
among the rest thfe greater part of the ’corps of IpHi- 
crates. As soon as they had passed his camp — and 
though it was night Ke perceived their movements — 

* ' j 

> To be carefully distinguiBhe^ from the desert harbour of Pirsus, At 
the other extremity of the Corinthian territory on^he Saronic Gulf, which 
we have had occasion to mention above i». 9. It is atrange that Schneider 
should intimate a doubt on thiA subject. 

E E 3 
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he only waited for daybreak to return toward Piraeum, 
and the following evening detached a mora to occupy 
« the heiglfcs/ which commanded dt^ while £e encamped 
with the rest of his troops below. In tSe morning the 
garrison of Pireum^ seeing the enemy above them, 
considered resistance as hopel&rs, and evacuated the 
fortress with the women, sJayes, aiudcall the* property 
that h 9 d been sheltered there, and took refuge in a 
neighbouring sanctuary lof Here, whj[ch lay nearer to 
the S4?aside. }lut after the troops on the heights above 
Piroeum Iliad* descended knd 'taken the fortress of CEnoe 
on the north, and Agesilaus had come up from the 
opposite side, the fugitives in the Herajum sur*3ndcred 
to him unconditiondly. Amon|^ them were some of 
the persons implicated in ^nass^re at Corinth. 
These he gave up to the vengeance of the exiles ; the 
rest prith aS their property he exposed to sale. ^ 

The captures and the booty were brought out, and 
passed in review before Agesilaus, as he sat ip an 
adjacenbi building on the margin of a small lake. His 
triumph was heightened by the presence of envoys from 
various states, among the rest from Thebes, where the 
party whicj desired peace had succeeded in procuring 
an embassy to be sent for the purpose of ascgftaining 
the tQrms vihich Sparta would grant. Agesilaus, the 
more fully to enjoy their humiliation, aflccted to take 
no notice of their presence, while Pl&rax, their‘proxenus, 
stood by him, waiting ^or an opportunity to present 
them. Just at this juncture a horseman came up, 
his horse covered with foam, and informed the king of 
a disaster which had just befalleA the garrison of Le- 
chsum, the Iqss of almost a ^hole mora, which had . 
been intercepted and cut off by Iphicrates and his 
tal-geteers. The action was in itself^so trifling, that it 
would scrjcely have deserved mention, but for the 
importance attached to it«at the 'time, and the celebrity 
which it retained for manjr generations. The occasion 
however was reifiarkable on another account. The 
inhabitants of the Lacopian canton of Amycls never 
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permitted arfy engigement, civil or military, to prevent 
them^ from attending the Ilyacinthian festival. As 
thf^ festivA was approaching at the tlnye ^hen Age- 
silaus was on'diis march against Piraium, he had left all* 
the Amyclteans in his army at Lechtcum, to be sent 
home : and the comm.'^nder of the garrison had escorted 
^hem with « mpr^ of infantry and a troop of cavalry 
on their way through 'tlie enemy's territory. * But 
deeming himself secure from attack, he had permitted 
the cavalry to accompany them a little further than he 
went himself, while he returiKM^ toward*Lecliajum with 
the infantry. The movements of this little band were 
observed from Corinth, where, in addition to the ordinary 
force 0 ^ the place, there was a body of Athenian heavy 
infantry, under Calliiis« son^of l/ipponicus, and Iphi- 
crates had ar/iyed'^hfi his targefeers. Callias and 
Iphicrates undertook to cut off the enemy's retreat. 

• The infantry was drawn up not tar from the city ; the 
active service fell upon Iphicrates. Notwithstanding 
the* terror with which, according to Xenophon, the 
Lacedaemonians had inspired his men, they diJ not now 
fear to venture within a javelin's throw of the enemy, 
and the Lacedannonians, when galled by their missiles, 
were no longer able to overtake them, but«)nly exposed 
themsdlves to increasing loss, while they spent their 
strength in repeated attempts for that *purpo*e. An 
exhaustjgd rcmnaiA of the mora at length reached a 
rising ground, about two miles from Lechteuin, and 
two furlongs from the sea,^and boats were sent out 
which afforded some of them means of escape ^ ; and a 
few more were rescued by their cavalry, which came up 
alK)ut the same time^ 

After all, the whole loss of th(f ^Lacedl£monianB 
amnun|ed to not more than 250 men.^ Yet iV {>ro- 

> Schneider's BupMifiition. that the men in the boats, w!io arc expressly 
said to have come from IJechieum, were nevertheless the heavy infantry 
of Callias, needs no refutation, onn can only excite astonishment. He 
ought not here to have complained nf Xenophon’/ negligence lAid otecu. 
rity, well founded as ihe cciiAirc is in a more ^neral application. * 

^ As the mora consisted in general of about AX) men, it would seem that 
the disaster was magnified in the first reiiort brought of it to Agesilaus. 

E £*^t * 
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(luced a d^ee of consternation *aiAl dejection on the 
one side^ and of exultation on the otJier^ which is sig- 
nificant ii^ tl^e same proportion that the disfister appears 
• to us slight^ and the exploit inconsiderable. Nothing 
more clearly shows the weakness of Sparta and the 
power of her name, than the importance attributed both 
by herself and by her enemies to tljis petty' affair. A# 
soon*’as Agesilaus heard the^news^ he set off^ without a 
moment’s delay^ accompanied by his principal officers 
toward the scene of action^ ordering the troops to follow 
after snatrhing a hast^ meal. But before he reached 
. Lechsum^ he was met by some horsemen who informed 
him that the slain had already been taken up^ ^nd he 
therefore returned to the Heraeum, and the next day 
proceeded with the sale of ^ the ^[K^ty and the captives. 
The Boeotian envCys were notv*ctfJed in to discharge 
their commission ; but they too had heard of the 
enemy* s recent calamity, and thought it made such an * 
alteration in the posture of affairs, that they forbore 
even to mention the business on which they had tieen 
sent, anJ merely requested leave to visit their troops 
who were quartered at Corinth. Agesilaus saw through 
their motives, and promised that he would take them 
along with Iplm, and give them means of judgii^ what 
their friends had gained by their victory. Accmdingly 
lie marched tBe next day toward Corinth, and having 
most searchingly ravaged the surrounCing country, with- 
out encountering an enemy, sent the envoys by sea to 
Creusis. Yet even this p^oof of their superiority could 
not allay the grief oi the army, where, says Xenophon, 
the only cheerfurfaces were those of the relatives of the 
slain who had fallen in the late ^action at their post. 
Agesilaus, having accomplished the object of his ex- 
pec^tkon, now set out homeward. He took wir.h him 
the remnant of the defeated mora, leaving another in 
its room at Lechasum. But his fnarch through Pelo- 
ponnesus was liks that of tne Roman army on its re^- 
turfi from the Cau£line Forks. ‘He would only enter 
the towns, where he was forced to rest, as late as he 
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could in the evenin|^^ and left them again St break of 
day. At Mantinea^ though it was dark when he 
reached it^ tib would stop at all^ that hys i^en might 
not have to en^lure the insulting joy of their ill-aflTected 
allies. On the other hand Iphicrates was emboldened 
by his success to aim* at fresli advantages ; and he 
i^gcovercdj SiiuSj jC:^mmyon, and (Enoe, where Agesi- 
laus had left a garrison, ^is achievement struck such 
terror into the Corinthian exiles at Sicyon^ tliat fhey no 
longer ventured td repeat their marauding excursions by 
land, bht crossed over the gulf, ai^d landed nea» Corinth, 
when they saw opportunity of giving annoyance. 
Even in later times the destruction of the Lacedemo- 
nian mora — two hundred and fifty men — continued 
to be mentioned as thdgyeat y[iilitary action of his life*, 
and was not tHbugiA tiifworthy to *be named in the 
same page with Marathon and Platea. 

* It is not improbable that this Victory of Iphifirates 
was attended with another result, which Xenophon has 
not thought fit to notice. It seems not only to have 
prevented the Theban envoys from discharging their 
commission, but to have put a stop to a negotiation 
which was proceeding at the same time between Athens 
and Sparta, after it had reached a very advJliced stage. 
From aH extant oration of Andocidcs, which certainly 
l)elongs to this year^, we learn, that th% oratdr had 
been sent^on an embassy to Sparta, with full powers to 
conclude a peace, but that though the terms proposed 
by the Spartans satisfied hiixAand }ns colleagues, they 
chose to lay them before the Athenian assembly, and 
returned to Athens accompanied by Spartan plenipo- 
tentiaries, to whom fsrty days were allowed for the 
negotiation. They were met by rainistA^ from Connth 
and Argos, who came to urge their ally, to eontinua Jlie 
war. The conditions proposed were such as, before 
Conon’s victory, would have been deemed hi^y advan- 

• • 

> Nepos Iph. 2. Moram Ltfbedacmonionim ij^tcrcepit : quod maxflne 
tota celcbratiiin cst Grascia. 

^ See Mr. Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 99. 
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tageous to\he Athenians. They wJre not only released 
from all restrictions as to the fortifications of their city 
and thein marine, hut were permitted to 'resume pos- 
session of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros^ According to 
the orator’s statement there were persons at Athens who 
thought these^roposals so invitiiY?, that they complained 
of the delay which had been^ creat^cl J;>y the timidity af 
their envoys. On the otter hand he intimates, that 
there were others who looked for much more : . who 
hoped to recover the Thracian CherSonesus, the colo- 
nies, and e\eh the estates and the debts, which' might 
be claimed by Athenian citizens in foreign lands : 
demands, which, as Andocides observes, not oply their 
enemies, but their allies, would certainly have resisted. 
But the success of Iphicrptes, c*nt the impression which 
it was reported to have left on ‘life Spartans, may have 
caused these expectations to seem less extravagant, and 
have* contributed at least to the breaking off of the 
negotiation. One trace of a sudden and violent re- 
action sieems to be, that Andocides was banished on 
account of the share he had taken in it. ^ 

Minute as these occurrences are, they are per- 
haps, both in tliemselves and for the impression they 
produced, ^he most momentous that took place in 
Greece before the end of the war. We should have 
been 'glad indeed to know a little more of the causes 
which withdrew Iphicrates from this scene, of action 
shortly after his victory : for they woidd perhaps have 
thrown some lighf on ^e internal state of Corinth. ' 
But Xenophon only informs us that he was dismissed 
by the Argives,’ after he had put «to death some Corin- 
thians of their party : from what motive and on what 
pretext, we d6 ‘not learn ; nor does it appear whether 
th^ transactioi\ had any influence ok the relations be- 
tween Athens and Argos. 

In the year following no militbry operations seem to 
have f taken place in Peloponnesus, except the petty 
edmbats or altem«ite inroads between Sicyon and Co- 

1 Pseudo-Flut Vit. x. Orat. Andocidea. 
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rinth, which Xeno^on himself does not tfiink worth 
more than a general notice. But the arms of Agesilaus 
were tumed^against A^amania, where he rjisj^ayed his 
usual ability, and established tlie Spartan supremacy 
almost without bloodshed. The .^tolian town of Ca- 
lydon seems to have fc^Tind itself in need# of protection 
s^ainst the hosti^t^ of the Acamanians, and thus to 
have been induced to attach *itself to the Achaean IxJdy, 
which, with its usual liberality,^admitted it to th^ enjoy- 
ment of equal rfghts, and sent a body of troops to 
garrisoh the town. But afttr thi^ event the Acamanians 
continued tlieir aggressions, and being supported by 
Athcniap and Boeotian auxiliaries, pressed the town so 
closely, that the Achsans were at length compelled to 
demand aid from Spaffist.^ Agpsilaus marched to overawe 
or chastise the Acarrlhitijfns. BeforS he crossed their 
frontier, he sent a message to the national congrei« at 
Stratus, threatening to lay wast^ the whole country 
unless they immediately renounced their alliance with 
Athens and Thebes, and joined the Spartan confederacy. 
^Vhen they refused to submit, he began to"* put his 
threat into execution, and ravaged the district which he 
first entered with such unsparing diligence, as to advance 
no more than about a mile and a half ki the day. 
The eSftreme slowness of his progress, which was 
attributed to the resolution which he hJd ex^Aessed, 
encouraged the Aclrnanians, who at first had removed 
their fiocks and herds to the mountains for safety, to 
bring them down again into tS^e plains, and to continue 
their rural labours. ^ But Agesilaus, after having lingered 
for a fortnight near^ithe border, to lull* them into com- 
plete security, made a forced march of twenty miles, 
which in the course of one day brouglft^him to a ^laiii« 
on thet^argin cf a lake, where almost all the iis^tle 
were collected for pasture, and thus made himself 
master of a great part of the wealth of *Acarnania. 
He was afterwards attackesf by the Acarnanian^targe- 
toers, as he issued frdm the plain^ in a narrow pass, 
between the mountains and the edge of the lake, but 
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dislodged ^hem from the height^ b} a vigorous charge^ 
and killed about 300. During the rest of the summer 
he ranged over the coimtry, and at the re^quest of the 
Achseans attacked some of the towns^ but/vithout success. 
When he was preparing to wdthdraw^ the Achscans ex- 
pressed a wis|^ that he shoulduStay to the end of the 
seed time^ and destroy the hope^s of the kexfc harvest 
Buf he observed that this ^oVild be* to deprive himself 
of the only hold he had on the fears of the Acamanians, 
by which in another year* he might bring them to sue for 
peace, ^n Athenian s(iuadrou was lying at (Eiiiadfle^ 
to intercept him^ if^ as was expected^ he should attempt 
to cross the gulf from any part of the coast immediately 
below Calydon. To avoid it he marched to Rhium 
through the heart dr ASj^lia,i.,b} roads along which^ 
Xenophon ohservet.^ no army^ ^rfeaC or stnaU, could have 
passed without the consent of the ^tolians. They 
permitted his passagfe, because they hoped to be aided* 
by his influence in recovering Naupactus. At llhium 
he crossed the straits^ and returned home. 

The ^/ent proved the policy of the moderation which 
he had shown against the wish of his allies. The next 
springs as he was preparing for a second invasion of 
Acarnania^ the Acamanians^ alarmed by the prospect of 
again losing a harvest^ on which the subsistence* of the 
people/ who* were but little conversant with arts or 
commerce^ mainly depended^ sent envoys to Sparta to 
treat for peace, and submitted to the terms which 
Agesilaus had dictated. / 

The same year liis young colleague Agesipolis, who 
had now reached his majority, was entrusted with the 
command of an expedition agaiinst Argos. He had 
reason to expect* that the Argives would avail themselves 
of presidency which they claimed in the /aame of 
Corinth over the Isthmian games, to stop his march 
under a religious pretext, which, ^though he might dis-- 
legard it himself, might 4ig:ert some influence on the 
supersCition of a ](facedsmoniai^ army. He therefore 
thought it proper first to consult the ministers of the 
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Olympic god, whetlier he might invade ArgoMs without 
impiety, even if the Argives should claim the protection 
of the holy s^son, which it belonged to the presidents of 
the games publicly to announce. The god Val made to 
answer that piety did not require him to admit a 
fraudulent plea, such as that of the Argives would be, if 
they should |dter the fiine of the festivaf to suit their 
own interest, evdh J8houl(> their title to the presidency 
be acknowledged. ^ Agesipolis then put tho same 
question to the Delphic oracle, under a form which 
sounds • to us somewhat ludicrous : whetker Aj)oUo was 
of the same mind as his fathe/: and hc» received an 
equally encouraging reply. He then proceeded to 
Phlius, tvhich he had a])pointed as tlie place of rendez- 
vous, and led liis arrr^ toward Ar^olis. The Argives 
as had been th^ir pjastice dn former occasions, sent 
two heralds to meet him at the border, and announce 
the commencement of the sacred itruce, during lyhich 
they pretended to the same exemption from hostile 
inroads as the Eleans enjoyed for the celebration of the 
Olympic festival.^ But Agesipolis answered ^fthat the 

> We have adopted this conjecture of Doilwell’s, as to the nature of the 
pretence set up by the Argiveis, because we «lo not know of any that docs not 
raise still greater diiticultics. Yet, if Xenophon’s history did not abound in 
seeming inconsistencies, we might have thought it incrcdibluthat he should 
have relat^ the scruples ot Agesipolis. without throwing oat some hint to 
reconcile Cncra with the conduct of Agesilaus, who, at the preceding Isth- 
mian festival, had treated the Argivcaas intruders. One w'.gild have thought 
that after this the Argives could not have dreamt of stop]>ing a Spartan 
army by such an cxpodicnjL Anotherdifflculty is raised hy Xenophon’s re- 
mark, that t^s had been tneir usual practice (aiovif tiuHzfav). What oppor. 
tunity had they cvcrtiad licfore, since the lieginning of their union with Co- 
riiith, on which they fouiuleil their titlc^> the prcsidcney of the Isthmian 
games, to avail thcmaelvcs of it in thisn aVier P J^odwell ])rcsum(>s, without 
any authority, that they liad tricil Co stop Agesilaus by the same artifice. But 
this IS the more improbable, as his invasion did not^ake place in an Isth> 
inian year. Possibly howevgr the Argivcit may have abuscil their presi- 
dency of the Ncmcan festival for such purposes. We need say nothing 
to expose the extravagant absvRdity of the supposition, that the subject on 
winch Agesipolis consulted the two oracler was a ordinary prspotat 

of irvee s and that Xenophon could have used such a phrase as * 

rout fiattoKt^o express siigh a meaning, even if the words, orirt xx%fot i 
Xfofot, had not occurred in the same sentence. • * 

But the ground ot this pretension Is extremely obscur% Schneider ob- 
serves that he does know^of any passage in any GrcolP author, that 
Riodc mention of an Tithinian truce. jAnd perhaps this ought to be consi- 
dered as one of the circumstances i^ich point r.'tthcr to some local or 
Ibinan festival (of which Faus^ias seems to bi>eak, lii. 5. 8. TjVJton 
fvxx 01 'Afytiai urre/a’efcivov TfOt Ayviffi’ru'Kiv a’^ia’ijfrarpeotusi^ rivx; rtrotexf 

** ra?.utou xatf/io'Tua’xf rtlg 'r^ot »XXt]ksv() tiian to the Isthmian 
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gods had decided against their and continued his 
march, spreading terror as he advanced, toward the 
capital. It happened that on the same d^.y the shock 
of an eahh^uake was felt in the Spartan camp. The 
king and his principal attendants, who were at supper, 
immediately raised a paean to Posidon, the earth-shaking 
god ; and their example was ‘ followed Ijy the Lace> 
dtcnonian troops. Jlut a inurmtii Virose among tlie 
allies, ithat the earthquake was a warning to retreat, aa 
Agis had done from «£lis, on a .similar occasion. 
Agesipolis hofivever, with great presence of mind, in* 
teri;reted the* omen as Un encouragement, because it had 
occurred after he had crossed the border. Yet after 
he had ravaged the country, even beyond the* extreme 
points which Agesilwis — whom|hc affected to outdo — 
had reached, in « his inVasioa^V/ driven the 
enemy within their walls, he suffered himself to be 
deteiycd by the aspect of the victims from fortifying a> 
post on the border, which might have been as annoying 
to Argos as Decelea had been to Atliens. As it was, the 
expediticn yielded no fruit but the plunder, with which 
he returned to Sparta. 

In the meanwhile, through the ambition of Sparta 
and the patriotic efforts of Conon, Athens had been 
enabled to take some great steps towards secH'ing her 
indep^naencs^ and recovering a part at least of her 
ancient power. After the seafigh^ of Cnidus, Phar- 
nabazuB and Conon had cruised about the .Aegean, had 
expelled the Lacedsmoman harmosts from most of the 
maritime cities, ai\d hau won the inhabitants by the 
assurance which* the satrap was induced by his Athenian 

, gamA. This woultf * 0 c consistent enough with Xenophon’s language ; but 
it dot's not appear how the Araives could have claimed the right of fixing 
thcL Cinic for the celebration of such a common fecuval } and i^cems cer- 
tain tiiat they never possessed it with regard to the Carnca. 

I To any one not used to Xenophon’s manner, it must seem surprising 
that, after having related, iv. 4. 19 that Agwilaus had ravaged the whole 
of Argolis (StsMa-xf srxa-xn etureSv he shoulu now say, that Agesi- 

ptolisdid not' lead lii% army far int^the country (iyure oii ropfu tie 

^tonly, having learnt from his soldiers who had served under Agc- 
silaiM in Argolis, how for he had extendeu his ravages, endea\ourcd to go 
beycyod him. 
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counsellor to hold tv» them^ that their citaiiels should 
not be occupied hy foreign garrisons^ and that they 
should be lef\ in the unrestrained enjoyment of domestic 
liberty. Jt was one of the rare happy junctdrel in their 
liistory, when af struggle between the greater powers 
jrave-a temporary importance to their preference. Phar- 
nabazus afte^ards lantfed at Ephesus^ '^here he left 
the greater part hffthe ffeet, and ordering Conon*to 
meet him at Sestus with forty galleys, proceeded by 
land to his own ^trapy. But before he and Conon 
met in .the Hellespont, Dercyllidas, who,, having been 
sent forward, as we have seen, 6^ Agesilaus, happened 
to be at Abydus, when he received the tidings of Pi- 
sander’s tlefeat, both secured the fidelity of Abydus by 
an appeal to its fears pjid hopes from the Spartan power 
— which, he ar;i[ued;^|V’^fj not shakci^ by the event of 
the seafight — and induced the people of Sestus to give 
■belter to several of the ejected haimosts, and to ^ther 
friends of the Spartan interest, whom he collected there 
from other parts of the Chersonesus, and to defy the 
attacks of the Persian armament. Pharnabazi^, when 
he arrived at the Hellespont, endeavoured to detach 
these two cities from the Spartan alliance by threats : 
but in vain ; nor could he make any impression on 
Abydus,#though he ravaged its territory, wnile Conon 
blockaded it by sea. But in the course cf the printer 
Conon drew contriljitions from the other cities on the 
Hellespont, for the armament with which Pharnabazus 
designed to retaliate upon Spar^ for the injuries he had 
suffered. ' * 

In the following spring, 393, having collected a 
great fleet, and raised^ a strong body of mercenaries, 
Pharnabazus himself again embarked vd{h Conon, tand 
sailing to the coast of Laconia, entered the Messenian * 
gulf, wK^re they ravaged the rich vale of the PamiSus 
about Pherae, and, ijiaking descents at many other 
poins, inflicted all the damw in their power. When 
it seemed no longer pri)dentto remain'*on a hostile s^d 
harbourless coast, and their provisions were growing 
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scarce^ thq^r made for Cythera. rT\ie inhabitants of the 
to'vrn of Cythera, whose walls were in bad condition, 
capitulated and were allowed to withdra\y to Laconia. 
The for6fi6itions were repaired, and Nicopliemus, an 
Athenian, an intimate friend of Conon^'*, was left t]^ere 
with a garrison as harmost. They then sailed to the 
Isthmus, and^Pliamabazus, aftdf- exhorting the deputies 
of ^he allied states whom* ho fouA^ ^here, to carry on 
the war with vigour, and to abide by their engagements 
to his master, and leaving them a subsidy, as large as 
he could spare, prepared to return home. But Conon 
now requested that the fleet might be placed at his 
disposal, promising to maintain it at the expense of 
the islanders of the ^gean without any furthei*'demand 
on the Persian treasury. And lip proposed in the first 
instance to employ it in *a w«sJidc^x whioh, as he repre- 
sented to • the satrap, would be felt by Sparta as one of 
the deepest tv ounds she could suffer. It was to restore th& 
Long Walls of Athens, and the fortifications of Pirsus, 
and thus to undo what it had cost the Spartaas the 
efforts af many years to accomplish. He w'ould thus, 
while he conferred an inestimable obligation on the 
Athenians, most effectually revenge himself. Pharna- 
bazus eagej^y adopted so easy a mode of gratifying his 
resentmerit, and not only granted Conon's re(piest» but 
fiimisbed hiia with money for his undertaking. (?onon 
immediately sailed to Athens, and j^^'stored a great jiart 
of the walls withrthe labour of his crews, ana of work- 
men hired with the Per^n gold. The rest was com- 
pleted by the Atlfenians themselves, with the aid of 
their allies, more especially the 'fhebans, who a few 
years before had done their uti]jost to level the whole 
city*.with the guound. W^hile this v/ork was proceeding, 
the “Corinthians, with the subsidy diey had received, 
fitfl^ out a sqOadron, with which their admiral Aga- 
thinus scoured the Corinthian guif. The Spartans sent 
Polemarchus with some gjlleys to oppose him : but 
their tommander was soon after slain, and PoUis. who 
look bis place, wSs compelled by a Tvound which he 
1 Lysiaa Fro Bon. Ar^ttph. p 153. See above, p. 245. 
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received in another* engagement, to resign it to Herip- 
j)idas. Heri^pidas seems to have driven the Corinthians 
from their station at l^hium : and Teleutkis,«who suc- 
ceeded him, racovered the complete mastery of the 
gulf, and was thus enabled, as we have seen^, to co- 
opefate with Agesilaus^t Lechicum. a 
• But this '^artj|d^succe^ did not diminish the a](^rm 
with which the Spdrtan govcniment viewed th^ oper- 
ations of Conon^ who was proceeding to restore the 
Athenian dominion on the coasts and in the islands of 
the A^!gean. It perceived tlixii it was ^nec^ssary to 
cliangc its policy with regard to the court of Persia, 
and for.jlie present at least to drop the desigixof con- 
quest in Asia, and to confine itself to the object of 
counteracting the cffbits»f tl 10 Athenians, and establish- 
ing its own supremaly* among the European Greeks. 
And it did not dcsi^air of making the Persian court 
subservient to these ends. For this purpose Antalcidas, 
a dexterous politician of Lysander’s school, was sent to 
Tiribazus, who was now occupying the place o^ Tith- 
raustes in Western Asia, to negotiate a peace. His 
mission awakened the apprehensions of the hostile con- 
federacy ; and envoys were sent from Athens, Bocotia, 
Corinth, and Argos, to defeat his attempts, tod to sup- 
port the^ interests of the allies at the saj;rap's court. 
Antalcidas however made proposals liighly agreeatle to 
Tiribazusj^and accoilipanied them with arguments which 
convinced the satrap that his master's interest perfectly 
coincided with that of Sparta. \He Jienounced all claim 
on the part of his government to the ^ Greek cities in 
Asia, and was willing that they should remain subject 
to the king’s authority. * For the island^ and the o^er 
towns, he asked nothing but independence. 'l^hnSj, he 
i»bserved,vio motiv* for war between Greece and PcA'jia 
would be left. The King could gain nothing J)y it, and 
would have no reason "to feaj either Athens or Sj^arta, 
so long as the other Greek stjftes remained indepci^ent. 
'I'iiibazus was perfectly Satisfied, but nhad not authority 
* Above, I*. 42 a 
F F • • 


XiL. IV. 
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to dose witfi these overtures, at Icast^ against the will of 
the states whidi were at present in alliance with his 
master ; and •they refused to accQfle to a tre^aty on these 
terms. Wo should have wished to knt^w what objec- 
tions they alleged ; but Xenophon has only mentioned 
the grounds ifii which they wefe averse to it. The 
Athenians feared that by ^as^enting; |o tl'e fprinciplc 
which Y'a'^' proposed as the basis df the treaty, they 
should forfeit their claiip, not oidy to maritime domi- 
nion, but even to the islands of Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
Scyru'^, \1hi(vli they wdre 'accustomed to consider as 
parts of their own territory. The Thebans dreaded the 
loss of their sovereignty in Bceotia : the Argiyes that 
they should be comj^dled to abandon their hold upon 
Corinth. They probably ^omlded their opposition on 
very different arj^ments ; and* fnougti they did not 
convince Tirilwizus, jhey succeeded in putting an end^ 
to the' public negotiation. 

But, though the satrap did not venture opeijly to 
enter ii^o alliance with Sparta without his master^s 
consent, he did not scruple j>rivatcly to supply Antal- 
cidas with money for the pur])ose of raising a navy to 
carry on the war with the states which were still ac- 
knov.dedg#»d*' as allies of Persia: and having drawn 
Coiion^ to S^dis, he threw him into prison, on the 
pretext that he had abused his trust, and had employed 
the king's forces for the aggrandisement ot' Athens. 
He then repaired to court to report his proceedings and 
to consult the roykl pluLsure. It was j)crhaps rather 
through some cqurt intrigue, or vague suspicion, than a 
deliberate purpose of adopting a line of policy opposite 
to tliat of Tirilj^zus, that Artalerxes detained him at 
‘ couBt, and senf Struthas down to fill his place. Struthas 
ha£*perhaps witnessed the Asiatic campaigns #!5f Agesi- 
laus, and dould not all at once get rid of the impression, 
that the Spartans were his master s most formidable 
enemi?s. Ho fnerefore idimcdiately made known his 
intention of siding with the Athenians and their allies. 
The Spartan government, perhaps too hastily, conclud- 
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ing that their prospect of amicable dealings with Persia 
was now qijite closed^ determined to renew hostilities in 
Asia^ and ^nt Thimhmn — apparently tl* sAme officer, 
wdiom we ha\€ already seen commanding there^ and 
who had been fined on his return to Sparta for his 
misconduct — to invade the king’s terrAory. Thim- 
bron, if it if thf^ same ptr^n^ had not learnt wip^lom 
from experience, ^e was addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, careless, and improvident in the discharge of 
his duties. In the inroads which he majle from JCphe- 
sus, and from the lower Ville the Ma'ajidef, into tlie 
satrapy of Struthas, while he suffered his troops to 
range c\ver the country for plunder, he paid "little at- 
tention to their safety, and, whci;^ they were attacked, 
^vould succour them in*^as >K'gligent^ and disorderly a 
manner as if he tholi^t his presence alone, was suf- 
ficient to scare the enemy away.* Struthas took ad- 
*vantage of his failings, and, one day that he had gone 
out at the head of a small party to attack some of the 
Persian cavalry who had been purposely throw^i in his 
way, suddenly appeared with a superior force, slew 
him, and a flute-player named TJiersander, the favour- 
ite com])anion of his convivial hours, and defeated the 
rest of l^is army, as it came up after himj wdth great 
slaughter. * , 

Diphridas was sent from Sparta to collect the scat- 
tered rcnviins of KIs army, and to raise fresh troops, 
to defend the allied cities, and carry on the war with 
Struthas ; and, as he was mucib suj^rior to Thimbron 
in energy and self-command, he soon repaired the con- 
sequentes of his predecessor’s misconduct, and, among 
other advantages, captdred Tigranes, t]jc son-in-lay of 
Struthas, with his wife, as they were on their way to * 
Sardis. <^Thcir raAisom afforded an ample supply* for 
the payment of his troops. He was brouglW; over by 
a squadron of eight gifllcys ^hich the Spartan govern- 
ment sent under the commaiM of Eediefts at the request 
of their Hhodian partisans, to wrests Rhodes from tke 
sway of the democratical party and the Athenians. 
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But Ecdicifs^ on his arrival at 0ni6us^ found that the 
democraticjd Rhodians were superior to their adver- 
saries botlft sea and laiid^ and^ that their* naval force 
doubled his own : so that he was forced to remain 
inactive at Cnidus. When his situation became known 
at Sparta^ Tejieutias was orders}, to sail to Asia With 
the twelve galleys which he ^ad w^tl\. hini ini the Cor 
rintfiian gulf^ to supersede * Ecdicus/ and to prosecute 
the warj in Rhodes or |lsewhere^ as he found oppor- 
tunity. His first adventure, after he had taken the 
comiaandmt Cnidus, ilbistrates the complicated relations 
and the unsettled state of Greek politics at this period. 
Teleutia% whose force had been raised, by so, me ad- 
ditions which it received at Samos, to seven and twenty 
galleys, on his way from Qnidui. Rhodes, fell in with 
a squadron of ten* sent by the Athenians to aid Eva- 
goras, who had revolted from the king of Persia, their 
ally, *aiid the enemy of Sparta, whose admiral never- “ 
theless destroyed or captured the whole. 

The Athenians now thought it necessary to interpose 
in defence of their Rhodian friends, and sent Thrasy- 
bulus — the hero of Phyle — with forty galleys to 
check the operations of Teleutias. But Thrasybulus, 
on his arrivul at Rhodes, found that the democratical 
party did not need protection, while their adversaries 
were iA possession of a stronghold, from which — espe- 
cially as Teleutias was at hand — hC. could nqt hope to 
dislodge tliem. He therefore thought that he might 
render more impo]«^.ant ^rvices to the commonwealth 
in the north of the Ailgean, and the Hellespont, where 
lie would have * no enemy to encounter on the sea. 
Sailing therefore first to the coi.st of Thrace, he com- 
« posed the feud'dt the two Odrysian princes, Amadocus 
and.'Seuthes, apd engaged them both in a |featy of 
alliance wij^ Athens : a step toward the revival of the 
Athenian influence in the Greek cities, on the coast 
of the^ dominians. Seut&eg, it appears, was willing 
to *have given hin> his daughtef in marriage. But he 
proceeded to Byzantium, and, throwing his weight into 
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the scale of the democratical party^ established its pre. 
dorninanccj, and with it that of the Athenian interest ; 
and he was thus enabled to restore a nfaiii source of 
tlie- Athenian revenue, the duty of a tenth on vessels 
coming out of the Euxine. Before he quitted the 
Bosporus, he also brdtfght over Chalcedin to the Athe- 
nian alliance. his Aturii he stopt at Mitylen*, the 
only town in Lesbos in which the Spartan tniluence 
was not predoimnant. Hert? he formed a little army, 
with 'about 400 of his o^n men, somo exiles who had 
taken refuge in Mitylene from various parts of the 
island, and a body of Mitylcnsean volunteers, and led 
them ‘l^gainst Mcthymna, which was held bj^the Lace- 
daemonian harmost ^l"l|L'rimachus| who met him on the 
frontier with a'fimaPfferce similarly lomposed of soldiers 
from his own galleys, Methymnaians, and Mityleiwau 
exiles. An engagement followed, in which Therinia- 
chus was defeated and slain ; and Thrasybulus now 
reduced several of the Lesbian towns, and collected 
much plunder from the lands of those which refused 
to submit. He then prepared to return to Rhodes; 
but first sailed eastward to levy contributions on the 
southern coast of Asia. Here his career^was abiuptly 
termiiltted. lie anchored in the Eurymedoii near 
Aspendus, where he obtained a supply of money. But 
the As^eiidians, ^asperated by some trespass which his 
men had committed on their lands, fell upon him by 
night, and killed him in histtent. Xenophon’s remark, 
that he died with the reputtltion of a very good man, 
may be admitted sufficient proof that the great ser- 
vices he had rendered^ to his country were not his only 
claim to the esteem of his contemporaries, and that tl^ 
suspiemns excitfjjd against him were rvholly unfoi^dcd.' 

The flourishing condition to ivhiclf Thrasybulus had 
restored the affairs cf Athens in the Helles1)ont, excited 
uneasiness at Spaita ; and^^hough Dgrcyllidas had done 
all that was expected rfrom him, the government roadily 

> See above, p. 
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listened to the proposals of Anaxibius^ who had some 
private friends in tlie college of ephors, and wished 
po obtain •tin? command at AbyJus. He undertook^ 
with a few ships, and a small sui>pl}''' of moiiey^ to 
check the progress of the Athenian arms in that quarter^ 
and obtained Sircc galleys, and \i grant of jnoney suf- 
ficient to raise 1000 mercenjtf-ies. his af*rival iif 

the HeUespont he fulfilled his promise, waged a suc- 
cessful war with the necghliouring tQwns, subject to 
Pharnabazus, o,** allied to Athens, and having fitted out 
three more? galleys at Abjrdus, did much damage to the 
Athenian commerce. The Athenians were at length 
induced send Iphicrates, with eight galleys anfi about 
1200 targeteers, mostly those wl^o had served under 
him at Corinth, to ^ counteract tjfq piovements of Anax- 
ibius. Iphicrates took a position in the Chersonesus 
opposi^te Abydus, and some time was spent in a de- 
sultory warfare, carried on by small parties, which were 
sent over on marauding adventures. At length Iphi- 
crates ol^fained information that Anaxibiiis had crossed 
the mountains with his mercenaries, a few Lacodojino- 
nian troops, and 200 heavy armed Abydenians, to An- 
tandrus, which had consented to receive him. Iphicrates 
expected iliat, after leaving a garrison there. In would 
return |;>y the ^''ame road. He therefore crossed over in 
the night to a lone part of the oppos^ite coast, and laid 
an ambush near the mountain road by which A<iiaxibius 
-was to pass, while, by Ips orders, the galleys which 
brought him across s^ailed^up the straits, as if on one of 
liis Usual excursions for gathering money. Anaxibius, 
who heard of this movement, pursued his march toward 
Abyihis with tl^e<, greater confidence, and was surprised 
By the ambush, as he was flescendin|r the mountain 
witlt^his Laccdsemonian troops, after‘'^the Abj^aenians 
had alread)» reached the plain, ^naxibius, as soon as 
he saw the' enemy, perceived that resistance was hope- 
less £ fer his column could n%t hqve formed until it had 
descended to the phiin, and then would have had to 
charge up the sid^ of a^ |teep hill. He therefore bad 
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his men seek their safety in flight ; for himself, he said, 
his part was to die there ; and, calling for Ins shield, 
fought until he fell, nvith a few of his •Spftrtan com- 
panions. Thc‘*rest fled in disorder to Abydus with the 
loss of about 250 men. 

Notwithstanding tlft? successes of the jithenians in the 
flellespcftit the «iymy i^und means of annoying* and 
threatening them at home. 'Fhcy had hitherto irwaiitained 
a peaceful intercourse with .flilgina ; but the Spartans 
now i^solved to make use of the island for the ]nirpose 
of infesting the coasts of AttiCif. The Jlgiflt'tans only 
wanted permission to vent tlieir hereditary animosity 
against^ tju'ir ancient enemy, and at the ins#gatioii of 
Eteonicus, who was^noiv in copiinand there, began a 
scries of hostile,iiiro^d§’J,whifh com}]j^?lled the Athenians 
to send a body of heavy armed infaiitry under Pamphilus, 
, who occujued a fortified post iik the island, ivhile a 
squadron of ten galleys blockaded the coast. But Tc- 
Icutias, who happened at the same time to he cruising 
among the islands of the iKgcan, levying cont^ylmtions, 
hearing of the distress of the A'ginetans, came to their 
relief, and drove elf the blockading sejuadron, though 
Pamphilus kept ]>osscssion of the fort. Telcutias was 
'50011 aft jr superseded by Hierax, the now Si)!frtan admiral, 
and returned home. At his emharkatieji, lie fcceived 
testimonies of esteem iiiid affection from his men, wJiich 
Iirovcd tiiat lie possessed at least one quality of a great 
commander. Hierax .sailed to illiodes, leaving Gorgopas, 
his vice-admiral, with twclvi^ galft'ys at Angina. The 
Athenians in the fort were soon reduced to greater straits 
than the JEginetaus*in the city ; and, in the fifth month 
after their arrival, a sfrong squadron pps sent out, from 
Athens to carry them home. '^I'he excursions of th? 
Algincam privateers, who were supported by Gorg«pas, 
were now renewed, and the Athenians ofdei’vd Eunomus 
with thirteen galleys, to repress them. In the mean, 
while the Spartan gov|rnni^nt liad relumed its iproject 
of attaining its object by means of negotiation, and once 
more sent out Antalcidas, as the person whose influence 
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with Tiribazus would open the readiest access to the 
Persian courts as Admiral in the room of Hjerax. An- 
^talcidas wfts t'scorted to Ephesus by Gorgopas and his 
squadron^ and on his arrival sent Goi^opas with, ten 
g^leys back to -®gina. The remainder of the fleet 
which joined K*im at Ephesus, hfr'placed under the com- 
maivl of his lieutenant Nicc&ochusij while ht himseff 
proceedfd on more important business to the court of 
Artaxerxes. « 

Gorgopas op his return fell in with the Athenian 
squadron tinder Eunontifs, and was chased by him into 
the port of Aigina, where he arrived a little liefore sunset. 
Eunomuf sailed away soon after dark, with aligkt in the 
stern of his galley, tOnkeep his squadron together. Gor- 
gopas, whose men jin the rteanyjfpile hai] landed and re- 
freshed themselves, now embarked again, and pushed 
across the gulf in the ienemy*s wake, guided by his light,, 
with every precaution for supjnessing or weakening the 
usual sounds of galleys in motion. At cape Zoster, as 
the Atl\pnians were landing, the silence of the night was 
broken by the sound of the tmmpet, and after a short 
engagement by moonlight, Gorgopas captured four of 
their galleys; the rest made their escape into Pirajus. 
But not loifj? after, Chahrias, having been sei^^ with a 
squadron of tpn galleys and 800 targeteers to the aid 
of Evagoras, landed by night on Angina, and posted his 
targeteers in an ambush. The next day acrording to 
a preconcerted plan, a body of heavy-armed infantry 
which had come ov^ wit^ him under the command of 
Deimsnatus, ad\anced into the interior of the island. 
Gorgopas marched to meet them wdth all the forces he 
COUI 4 . muster, apjl passing by the^ambuscade was routed 
^nd fell in the action, with some other Spartans and be- 
twetfi three and ^our hundred of the bther troops. By 
this victory thb Attic commerce was for a time freed 
from aniioyance ; for though Eleonicus still remained in 
he had nef money to fay the seamen, and therefore 
could exert no authority. 

In this emergency Teleutias was sent to take the com- 
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mand. His arrival was hailed with deligh Ay the men, 
who had already served under him, and expected an im- 
mediate sup'ply of pay., lie however called 4he«ri together, 
and informed them that he had brought no money witK 
him* and that they had no resource to look to for the re- 
lief of their necessities^ Jbut their own activj^y and courage. 
4t was Iw 0 st*tha 1 ;,tjjey shc^ild not depend for subsistence 
upon the favour either of Greek or barbarian, but sfiould 
provide for themselves at th^ enemy's expense. The 
men expressed entire confidence in his guidance, and 
promised to obey all his commands. 'f'Jiat 4rcry night, 
after they had ended their evening meal, he ordered them 
to emb|irk with a day's provision, and with .^elve gal- 
leys crossed the gulf toward Pirceus. When they were 
within about half a ifiile of J:he harbour, tliey rested till 
daybreak, and tlicn ^sailed in. Xenophon thinks it ne- 
cessary to vindicate Teleutifis fron^the charge of rashness, 
for having undertaken such an adventure with sb small 
a force. lJut the event itself seems sufficient to exculpate 
him. He had no object but plunder in view, and 
might safely calculate on overpowering all the resistance 
that could be opposed to such an unexpected attack. He 
gave orders to strike none but the ships of war which 
might ]j^e lying in the harbour, to capture ts many mer- 
chant vessels, as could be conveniently taljcn in tow, anti 
to carry away as many prisoners as could l)C tak*cn from 
the rcst 4 i Not oni^ were these orders executed with ala- 
crity and success, but some of his men, landing on the 
quay, seized ^omcof the inprc;{iants»and shipowners who 
were assembled there, and hurried them on board. While 
the military force o^’ Athens marched down to the relief 
of Piraeus, which was* supposed to have l)een taken, he 
made his retreat from tlie harbour, Sent* three or fpur 
his gal*^ys with the prizes to iEgina, »nd with tlib rest 
proceeded along the coast as far as Sunium, He made 
the more captures on' his way, as his squadron, haying 
l)een seen to issue from tint ])ort of Athens, was ,J)elieved 
to be friendly. At Sunium he found a number of vessels 
laden with corn, and other valuable cargoes, with which 
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he sailed awly to jd^'gina. The producie of this adventure 
yielded a month's pay to the inen, raised thfir spirits^ 
and increased ^heir devotion for fheir coinniander, who 
6oiitinued to employ them in tliis predatory warfare : 
the only kind to wdiich his small force was adequate! 

The Atheni{|jas however still regained the ascendancy 
in the Hellespont, where Nicolochus, ^w^ho a!tei« the deJ^ 
parture of Antalcidas had sailed northward with five 
and twenty galleys, was , blockaded at Abydus by an 
Athenian squadron of two and thirty, * w^hich was sta- 
tioned on the opposite ooust bf the Chersonesus, under 
the command of Diotimus and Iphicrates. Rut the 
aspect of t'ifairs w'as completely changed by the, arrival 
of Antalcidas, who Returned in .'>87 with Tiribazus 
from the Persian court, where hd ifad hcim treated with 
marks of distinguisnecl favour ty Artaxerxes, and had 
fully succeeded in the yiain object of his mission, having 
prevaired on the king to aid Sparta in canying on the 
war, until the Athenians and tlieir allies sliould accept a 
peace to be dictated in the King's name on terms pre- 
viously arranged between him and the Spartan am- 
bassador. Being informed of the situation of Nicoioclius, 
he proceeded by land to Abydus, and took the command 
of the blockaded squadron, with which he saile^ out in 
the night, after having deceived the enemy by a report, 
that he had received an invitation, from C/halcedon, and 
was going to make himself master of^it. He was pur- 
sued by the Athenians towar 1 the north, but sto])t at 
I’ercope until they had passed, and then returned to 
Abydus, where he expected to be joined by a squadron 
of twenty galleys which was on its way from Sicily and 
Italy. But before it arrived he ft’ceived intelJigence of 
tliC approach of* eight Athenian galleys, which Thrasy- 
buluc^of Colytti^s) was bringing frorti Thractjfto the 
Hellespont. , Having put to sea with twelve of his 
fastest vessels, he lay in wait in a Retired situation until 
the enegny had sailed by. «lle then issued from his 
lurkhig place, overtook, and cap*tured the whole squa- 
dron. Soon afterwans he was reinforced, not only by 
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the Syracusan aiuflti^ian galleys_, but by others from 
Ionia, and, from the satrapy of Pharnabazus, who had 
gone up to court to marry the king’s daughter Apama, 
andjiad left his government under the charge of Ario-* 
barzanes, who was connected with Antalcidas by an 
ancient bond of hospitality. These addijtons raised his 
^teet to eighty soil^nd giivq him the complete comi^and 
of the sea, so that he wavS enabled to divert tjjie com- 
merce of the Euxine from Atl||eiis into the ports of the 
allies of Sparta. 

The Athenians now saw1the?ji«elvcs not, onliy exposed 
to constant annoyance from A'igina, hut in danger of 
falling 'igain under the power of the enemy,«id losing 
all tlie benefit of Conon’s victory. ^ They were therefore 
heartily desirous of *a’A honourable peace. But the 
Spartans, who liad 'fo maintain a garrison at Orcho- 
^menusj and anotlicr at Lechacum, j^nd were kept in con- 
tinual anxiety by their allies, to protect the wealc, and 
to guard themselves against the disaffected, were no less 
tired of the war. The Argives also, seeing tb;it their 
subterfuges woukl in future he of no avail, but that they 
must reckon on bearing their share of the evils of war, 
no longer wirhed to protract it. Most of the other 
states w,|re probably still more anxious fof the termi- 
nation of a contest from which they coi]Jd exjject no 
advantage. • AVlien therefore Tiribazus, in his master’s 
name, summoned if congress of ilcputies to listen to the 
proposals wliich he was commissioned to announce, 
all the belligerents readily seiit,thci? ministers to attend 
it. In tlie presence of this assembly '('iribazus, having 
shown the royal seal, read his master’s decree, which 
ran in the following inf[)erial style. ^ ^ ^ 

King Artaxerxes thinks it right that the Greek ^litieif 
in Asi{.> and the* islands of Clazomcnie and Cyj^ms, 
should belong to himself ; but that all the Either Greek 
cities, both small an ’*great,^should he left independent, 
with the exception of Lemnbs, Imbrus,* and Scynjs, and 
that these should as of old lielong to»the Athenians.* If 
any state refuse to accept this peace, 1 will make war 
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against with those who consent to these terms^ by land 
and by sea, with ships and with money. ^ 

The tseat^’ founded on these, conditions' was ratified 
' by all the parties almost without opposition. A little 
delay arose from the Thebans, who were reluctant to 
part with tlif sovereignty thcy^had hitherto exercised 
ovej^ many of the Boeotian^ towns, wiShed, for tke 
sake of, at least retaining their pretensions, to ratify in 
the name of all the oiljer Boeotians.^ But Agesilaus, 
who was charged to receive the oath of their ministers, 
refused tk a<;cept it iii«'thfe form, and required them 
strictly to conform to the Persian ordinance, and ex- 
pressly 4 acknowledge the independence of sll other 
states ; and when tjie envoys alleged that they were 
not authorised to comply witli *this demand, he bad 
them return home for fresh insfructions, and inform 
their fellow-(dtizens ^hat, if they resisted, they would, 
be excluded from the benefit of the treaty. But, in- 
stead of waiting for their answer, he prevailed on the 
ephors^o let him immediately enforce compliance with 
the sword, and proceeding to Tegea, began to make 
active preparations for the invasion of Bceotia. The 
effect of these hostile demonstrations perhai^s disap- 
pointed hi^ secret wishes : for before his foijces were 
collected, thp Theban envoys returned, and reported 
the submission of Thebes. One impediment to the 
general peace still remained. Ttie governments of 
Corinth and Argos did not consider themselves bound 
by the treaty to alter tlje relations which had hitherto 
subsisted between them ; and it was only when Agesi- 
laus threatened them with war, •that they consented, 
the one to di|}q[iiss, and the dther to withdraw, the 
^Argiye garrison from Corinth. Its departure was at- 
tenrJbd by an immediate reaction iif the stafci of the 
Corinthiani parties. The authors of the massacre know- 
ing themselves to be genially odious to their fellow- 
citizens, thought'themselvcs* no longer safe at home, and 
leff" the city. Most of them found refuge at Athens, 
where they met with a much more honorable reception 
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than they deserved.* ^jfhe exiles of Uie opposite faction 
were recalled; and their return dissolved the union 
with Argos^* and resto|;ed the influence o.^ Sparta^ and 
the oligarchical institutions. * 

lliis treaty^ which was long celebrated under the 
name of the peace o$«Antalcidas^ was undoubtedly a 
laasterpicice^f ]^ljpy, no.idoes it appear to deserve^ the 
censure which it incurred from the Attic orators and 
from Plutarch, and which hag been repeated iJy some 
modern writers, as a breach of political morality. Sparta 
in her transactions with Persia during ^the# Peloijion- 
nesian war, had more than once acknowledged the title 
of the ^Persian king to the dominion of Asiatic 
Greeks ; she had never pledged herself to maintain their 
independence,* and e^eA if she ha^ done so, the revival 
of the maritime* pow^jr of Athens, Aid its union with 
^that of Persia, would have afforded a fair plea for 
receding from an engagement which she was no longer 
able to fulfil. The clause in favour of Athens was 
perhaps only designed to excite jealousy and discord 
between Athens and the hated llccotians. It Has been 
attributed to a deeper policy ; it has been considered as 
a device, by Avhich Sparta reserved a pretext for eluding 
the con|}itions of the treaty ivhich she rigorously en- 
forced in the case of other states.^ Hut it is doubtful 
whether the exception expressly made concerning the 
three ishojids wind’# Athens was allowed to retain, could 
have been needed, or if needful could have availed, as a 
colour under which Sparta, ^hile die stript Thebes of 
her sovereignty in Hmotia, might keep possession of 
Messenia and the subject districts of /jaconia. Sparta 
did not permit a que^jftion to be raised on this point. 
She was constituted the interpreter of {he treaty j sh<^ 
expoun^l^d it by the rule, not of rcasop, but of might, 
with the sword in hand, and the power of F|:rsia at her 
hack. And thus the* peace of Antalcidas, which pro- 
fessed to establish the independence of«the Greek states, 
subjected them more {han ever to tlie will of one.* It 

1 By Manbo S^tarta liL 1. p. 1U5. 
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was not in liiis respect only that appearances were con- 
trary to the real state of things. The position of Sparta, 
though sc^inipgly strong, was artificial and precarious ; 
•while the majestic attitude in which the Persian Jcing 
dictated terms to Greece, disguised a profound con- 
sciousness, ths^ his throne subsiii^d only by sufferance, 
and that its best security was tiiie disiyihm o!" the peopJ^ 
witlf whom he assumed so lordly an air. 
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I. ON THE DEVFXOPEJUENT OP THE SPARTAN 
CONSiTlTUlTON. 

*. *• • 

Since the piihlicatloirof the First Volume of this History, in 
wliich (Appendix I.) several works relating tothe Spartan 
constitution were mentioned, another lias appeared in Ger- 
many which may he classed with tl|e most valuable on the 
subject. Its litje is: j^ic SjPirtmihchr Staats-rnfassiin^ in 
Hirer Jinlu'ickchirtii ii/nf ilircm VetfaUa ron J)r. Karl Heinrich 
hachmann, Jirrslan. 1836. Though it was })ublished early in 
• the year, it came into my hands too*late to lie noticeii in the 
preceding pages. Hut several readers may be interested in an 
account oi tlie author’s vieivs on some of the more dilhcult 
and important questions which have been already di^^cussed in 
the course of this work. 

The foundation of his theory is laid in an Introduction on 
the origin of the Greek religions, and on the early history of 
the lonians, whom he conceives to have been ^osely allied to 
the Mii4^aus, and of the Aclueaus, including an inquiry into 
the legends of the Pelopids, and of the Tn^an war. (With 
resjiecl to the historical suhstaace of the latter legend, he adopts 
a hypoilyi'sis propos'd by Voclckcr in a German periodical, 
which seems not to differ very widely in its leading features 
from the view taken of tlic*sanie«siihjeq|t in this history. ) The 
main object of these pieliininaryiinvestigalions is to ascertain 
tiie state of Laconia before the Dorian invasion. And the 
result to which he ceViducti. the n'ader is, that the population 
was at that time com[)usA] of Pelasgians, ILeleges), JVliriyans, 
and Acliauns. Rejecting the story of Vie IMiiiyan *coloi|y 
from Lemnos, as a^fiction invented to connect two indcifpndent 
facts, hi#considers the Minyans as the pedpl^* which pri^eded 
the Achoians in the possession of Laconia, w^ere they had 
reduced tlie aboriginal I’elasgians to bondage. The Achacanw 
on the other hand he conccivts to liave bdbn settled there but 
a few generations Ijcfoit the arrival ol* tJic Doriansf and in 
coinparalively sm.ili numbers. They were never masters of 
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die whole lanit, in tlie same sense as^lIie«Donans became so ; 
but only exercised a kind of Itegcniony over the Minyan cities. 
Their seat of government was Amycla;, which sjt an earlier 
epoch had ft;nt<bul a Minyan colony /o Sparta. This state of 
filings rendered it easy for the Dorians, notiidthstanding their 
numerical weakness, to dislodge the Ach.*cans, who werealAiost 
entirely expelled. The conquerors oi^^upied Sparta (the fi6\is 
properly so callf.fi, in contradistinction to the foiin Ktifiai) an^ 
were fupported by the tribute wbicii they la "'tived froTn the Ae- 
lots, the cjiltivators of the tXas, or level tract on the banks of the 
Eurotas from Sparta down t(^ the sea, who for some time were 
permitted to enjoy their personal freedom, and the possession 
and property of fiieir lanus^ suited to this charge, and may 
therefore be conf pared w'itfi the Attic yfdfiopoi before Solon. 
With regard to the other Laconian cities, the Dorians merely 
stepped inlNi'‘hc place which had been previously occupied by 
the Aclneans. 

Dr. Lachmann's view of thf dev(«of.emcnt of the Spartan 
constitution mainly df.«pends on his*^i>it eptidn of the manner 
in which the Spartan tribes were formed, and gradually united 
togethe^. The original Forian nation, according to him, con- 
sKted only of the Hylleaiis. These', in their wanderings north 
of Olyippus, associated themselves with a portion of the Ma- 
cedonian or Macednian people, who formed the second tribe, 
the Dyimtfias. The third tribe, the Pamphylians, was com- 
posed of the adventurers who accompanied the con(|uerors on 
their expedition into Peloponnesus. The Dorian and the Attic 
Tetrapolis arc both considered as vestiges of the period when 
tliere were but two tribes, as the Asiatic Ilexapolis is s^'pposed 
to have represented the three. 13ut these tribes were at first 
very imperfectly Vinited to each other, and were distinguished 
by a great disparity of political rights, flic two elder tribes 
were governed each by its own king and senate, aifd it was 
only after the conquest that ^tlie 1 iiig of the Dynianes was 
admitted to a complete V^qualjty of rank and power with the 
king of the Ilyllcans, and that the legend arose which repre- 
sented both the roydl houses as springing from the Ileracleid 
Aristodemus. Put the prytanis of ^he third tribe strove in 
vain to.rais^ himselff to a level with the other two; its utisuc- 
c&sful, efforts are indicated by the story of the regent Theras, 
the b«4d of the .dElgf.'ids (wlio belonged to^chis tribeV and of 
tlie Minyans, ^ho w'ere banished from Laconia because they 
aspired to the royal dignity. The diAance by which it was 
separated from the (^ylleans an^ the Dy manes is marked by 
the tradition reported by Isocrates: tl’at the Spartan Dorians 
iuuounted to no more tlfan 2000 (lOCO families for each tribe). 
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Like the others howtver^zt bad its gcrusia, whilh deliberated 
apart on its narticiilar interests. 

The weakness of the invaders rendered it necessary, very 
soon after their settlcincTitat Sparta, to confer a ifinited fran- 
chise]^ on a coinnVOnalty composed of the natives, who were 
gathered round them in the foui boroughs, or suburbs, Pitana, 
Mesoa, Cy nosura, ynd I^tnna, to which L. conceives the name 
c4 I^acedrpm%n was properl^f applied. The name of Spartans 
belonged originall^and propferly to the Dorians of th# Old 
Town (the Hfioioi) ; but they were included in the appellation 
of Lacedaemonian^, which was tie official description of the 
w hole people. With the aid of tltjg commonalty the Spartans 
reduced the rest of the helots to sa%vitudc, an^ deprived them 
of their property in the land which they tilled, and established 
their dominion in the rest of Laconia. But the newly enfran- 
chised edmmoners (i/eoSa/it^Seir) were not all imifffliately pro- 
vided with landed prop^ty, and thertd'ore could not for a long 
time exercise tlie^r politi|%l rig4its, wdiich required that their 
subsistence should be'^ndependent of 111 industrious occu- 
pations. Their wants were supplied by the conquest of Mos- 
* senia, and were the real motive of tli^ Messenian warsi But 
in the meanwhile they took an active part in the contests of 
the Spartan tribes, and thus contributed to aggraviCte the 
disorders of that period of discord and anarchy which was at 
length terminated by the legislation of Lycurgus. The object 
of liis institutions was to unite the two orders — the Lace- 
daemonian commonalty and the Spartan peers — more closely 
together, and to abolish the distinctions by whic^ the peers of 
the thrcif tribes w*erev separated from one another. For this 
purpose he formed one common senate out of^he thrt^e bodies 
which had before deliberated apart — though the tradition 
preserved, by Herinifipus in Plutarch Lyc. 5. that Lycurgus 
communicated his plans to twenty persons, leads L. to the 
conclusion, that the senates* of the twq elder tribes liad pre- 
viously been assembled together |for public consultations — 
and made the kings, who before had presided each over the 
senate of his own trihe, members of the common one. The 
origin of tlie ephoralty, wfiicli was peculiar to Sparta and her 
colonies, belongs to the period before Lycurgus. *Thp*nanw 
ephor is connected.^ not with tlie^verb but with ^opia, 

which is ilh plained in Bekker*s A need. p. ^04., as equivalent 
to ay opif ^ aiuvoSos ^ vphg to7s Bpois yivofifPii rwu'iurrvy€ir6po»yf 
ov ol oftopoi dfJLov ffvviSin^s irtpl tup koipwp iSovKevopro, as in 
Rome the forum lay between me two mostfancient settlements 
on the Palatine and thdCapitol. In Sparta there vfert Hw 
such iipopiai, which w'pre tlie places wdiere civil justice wad 
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administeredli' This was one of* the ^t)ya> functions; but when 
the kings ceased to he considered merely as chiefs each of a 
tribe, and belonged equally ro the whole Laceda?irv(>nian people, 
they appoifiteif five magistrates — kence called ephora — as 
their substitutes in this part of their oflicqp only perhaps re- 
serving the more important causes and appeals in all causes 
for their own cognizance. Lycurgu^united the ephors in*one 
college, transfeireil the right of a)|i>uintTnent to th- people, and 
madtf all the electors eligible, while the si itite remained open 
only to tJ^ie peers. L. totally rejects the story of the partition 
of land made by Lycurgus,cwhich he supposes arose from that 
which tfjok place after the conquest of Messenia. 

This conpiicst* as it aflbjr^jled Hhe means of assigning u piece 
of land for every freeman, raised the number of the active 
citizens (the Sa/AwSeis) who shared the Spartan education, and 
had a plac^ ut the public tables, to 9000 families. S& that the 
commoners, who were ^equally distributed among the three 
tribes, forming twenty housm ou#'ot' the thirty in each obe 
doubled the numbe/ of the nobH^s*. <'To ^uard against the 
efFcots of this preponderance in the numbers of the inferior 
order, •the nobles introd'uced a measure which so limited the * 
powers of the popular assembly as to reduce its deliberative 
capacity to a mere shadow. It was only permitted to listen 
and assent to the proposals of the senate, which was not even 
bound to obtain this sanction for its decrees. These proceed- 
ings having thus sunk into an empty form, must be supposed 
soon to have fallen into disuse; and the election of magistrates 
became the only kind of business for which the assembly met. 
TJiat the nobres were able to carry such a measure, end as it 
seems without ^ struggle, is to be ascribed partly to their own 
hereditary ascendancy, partly to the influence of the victorious 
and popular king Folydorus, to whom many citjzens were 
indebted for the estates which enabled them to exercise their 
dormant franchise, anj partly to the compensation which the 
lower order received in t^e growing power of the ephors, 
who began to be,, considered as its representatives. From 
these premises our author deduces a nssv and important pro- 
position : that the ^/cKA7}$rfa of Sparta^mentioned by Thucydides 
%*id other liistoriafiS, is not the assembly of the people, but only 
that qf* the magistrates, the .-senate, the ephors, and others who, 
he supposes, may Have amounted in all tfi about sefenty per- 
sons ; for (vKth Tittmann) he interprets Xenophon's &s rco'- 
ffapdKwrat Hell. iii. 3. 5, not as th^ whole sum, but as the 
remaining part, an£ considers Viis enumeration as the descrip- 
tion cf iKKAfiffla, which was the skmc body as the iiac\rrro)t 
the r4\7t, — ftpxovrcs, or who are sometimes named in 
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its stead. The fUKpi^ iKitkiicria mentioned by X^iophon, Hell* 
iii. 3. 8. was composed of the senate and ephors only. As 
the power of the ephors depended upon this aristocratical as- 
sembly, it was constantly exercised in support o4 the aristo- 
cratical interests^ even when a majority of the college waS 
tak^ from the lower order. Thus the ephoralty, notwith- 
standing its democratic^ origin, became the firmest pillar of 
the aristocraljcal institudons. ^ 


This short abstract is of cour^not designed to put the 
reader* in complete possession 8f tbs author’s ^ieiw, much less 
to give any notion of his proofs and illustrations, which must 
be sought for in the work itself, llis investi gatio n is con- 
ducted itiroughout in a spirit of sober and sagaclffiTs criticism, 
which renders it highly instructive anij interesting, even where 
it may fail to convince ^•The teader however may expect to 
be informed how W tlife new view of thS subject has modified 
that which has been taken in this history. And the following 
• observations are chiefly intended to gfatify this curiosit^^. 

Lachmanii*s account of the institutions of Lycurgus, thougli 
in itself highly probable, and consistent with historical aflalogy, 
especially with that of Roman history, w'hich appare^ntly sug- 
gested it, seems to assume too many propositions which rest 
on very sliglit or ambiguous evidence, and to reject too much 
of the opinion commonly received among the ancients as to 
the nature of the changes atfected by the Sp^tan lawgiver. 
The trac'A to which he refers, of those conflicts which he sup- 
poses to have taken place among the three trilyes, arc |oo faint 
to satisfy us of their existence ; and tiie testimony of Isocrates, 
as to the ,nu mber oib the Dorian invaders, is the less to be 
I'clied on, as it omits the third tribe. Yet this is the main 
foundation of the hypothesis about tlif rise of the Lacedae- 
monian commonalty, which wouk\be unnecessary, if the force 
of the original settlers is raised but a little |iigber. Whatever 
were the means whichaenabled them to overpower the Acheeans 
on their first arrival, miglft have sufficed for the gradual sub- 
jugation of the whole country, without any commuAicatYon dP 
the franchise. The mode of this#commiinication alsoVaises 
some diffitulties for* which we find no exfllanation provfiled. 
It would seem as if the same principle which le(> the Dorians 
to form, first their Maceifonian allies, and then the adventurers 
who joined them in their expedition against Peloponnesus, 
into a distinct tribe, sht/hld h&vc prevented them fi^id ad- 
mitting the Lacedsmonians into any or the three. Rut it is 
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especially imfrobable that these new^itizcns should have been 
equally distributed among tribes so jealous of each other, and 
differing so widely iii rank. And again if with pespect to the 
Lacedacmoftian* commonalty the throe tribes were considered 
hs all on one level, then we should not hav(^ex))ccted that the 
unendowed, and therefore imperfectly enfranchised citnsens, 
who could have had no prospect of^such a provision as after 
the conquest of^JMessenia enablei^ them to exercise their pri. 
vileges, should have been imny;diately inft,iifporatei.f with tlic 
noble tribes precisely in the same way ns the rest. The peers, 
according to Lachmanii*s v^ew, were not an oligarchical, but 
an aristocratical body. The account whicii bas been given in 
this volume^pf Cfnadon’s f^ipt, vests upon the other hypothesis. 
Lachmann is obliged to suppose that no real change had taken 
place in the relations of the Spartans to the lower orders, with 
whom the^. vre the object of such violent hatred, kut only 
that there was at Sparta ^ secret, democratical — revolutionary 
party, which the sight of Atli^nianV.illerty had made discon- 
tented with its inferid; position. VAiftis a Conjecture, wdiich, 
under the circumstances in which Sparta and Athens had been 
standing toward each Gther, appears less probable than the • 
explanation proposed in this volume. The intercourse with 
Athenv, such as it was, to which L. attributes these great 
eh'cets, was confined to Spartans of the highest rank. On the 
other haifd we do not think the passages wdiich he cites from 
Isocrates and Plato, suflicient ground for rejecting the tra- 
dition, that the legislation of Lycurgus w'as connected with 
some changes in the distribution of landed property. Both 
(Panath. p, 2h'7. and Leg. iii. p. 684.) may be veiy well in- 
terpreted as relating to the period after l^ycurgus. As to that 
of Isoci^tcs, little is gaineii for Lachmann’s argument, if this 
Lc denied. For the eulogist of Sparta 4*1 the Panathenaicus 
not only asserts that 110 one could produce an instance of 
•yrjs auaSafffjios at Spart^, but,claiiss for it an exemption from 
the civil discord (ardtris) which had afflicted all other Greek, 
cities : and this assertion, ii referred to the period before Ly- 
curgus, so directly contradicts the concurrent testimony of 
antiquity which Lachmann himself«idopts, that it would de- 
[^rive the others of All title to credit. 

Siilk less can we be satisfied with his view of the Spartan 
iKKKlfilcu He ob.<;erves tliat the name gf^en to thqpasscmbly 
of tlic peoplf^-in the rhatra of Lycurgus is &WAAa, that Hero- 
dotus calls it aA./a, which was the oAlinary Dorian term, and 
that at Syracuse av select mee^ng of the principal men was 
called. ^iffKXrirvs, ^ (rvjfdOpouris, iv "^vpa- 

KQUiTius. llesych.) But this does not seem quite sufficient to 
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render it probable tlftit t}le term ^KKXrttrta sbouftl have been 
applied at Soarta to tlie assembly of the magistrates, still lesa 
that it should have been used in tliis sense by ^"hucydides and 
Xenophon, without any Qualification to apprise tjTeir rcadcr<^ 
of tl]^ wide difFercfice between it and the iKK\ri(Tia xvith whicji 
they were familiar. Lachmann produces a number of instances 
from these historians, in^hich the Spartan is repre* 

sfipted as deliberating and discussing various questions of state 
policy ; a privilege^prcssly idken away from it by the ifietra 
of Polydoriis. He however seems to admit that all theso 
descriptions may ])e referred to 4hc rt\rj &pxoyrfSf wlio ac- 
cording to the common notion w^i^^in fact |he only speakers 
in every assembly ; but he confeive^ that this ^opposition is in 
itself too improbable to be admitted, lie thinks that the 
commonalty could not have been so often present at such con- 
sultation!, without gradually enlarging its prefffi^ions; and 
that such a state of thii^s would havp been inconsistent with 
the rise and the pcculiar^'^haraater of the ephors. Even the 
Athenian council, he dlftse^cs, did not deliberate in the pre- 
sence of the people. 

• Beginning with this last remark, *^0 would observe* on the 
other side, that the deliberations of the Athenian council w'erc 
public; and, if Each man n’s conjecture he right, that thef Spar- 
tans pointed out by Cinadon in the mai ket-place constituted 
an imKriaia, the case would seem to liavc been the same at 
Sparta there were dOOO persons of inferior rank present 
ther * i< B the same time. One strung objection to his hypo- 
thesis arises out of the very passages ol’ Aristotle^which lie cites 
to prove'IWie narrow limits within which the powers of the 
Spartan assembly were coiifinod. Aristotle vjientions as one 
of the points in which the constitutions of Crete and of Sparta 
resembled, each otlioi| that in Crete all the citizens were ad- 
mitted to the assembly, but it had no power except that of 
ratifying the previous rcsoliftions.of thi% senate and the cosini. 
{*EKK\r]aia9 n^rdxowri irdvres' Kqpia 5’ ov5cv($5 ^otiv, AAX’ ^ 
crvif€iri}jirj(l)l(Tat rh, SS^avra rots ydpovai Ka\ rqTs KSafiois. Pol. ii. 
7. 4.) It seems cle<x from this that Aristotle knew of no 
dKK\ri(rla, either in Cretc^r at Sparta, except an assembly of 
all the citizens ; and, if it could be doubfea whetlfcr hb coi^ 
sidered the Spartan dKK?<7iata as similar to the Cretal^ tliis 
doubt wduld be reSioved by tlie comparison which he Araws 
in the next chapter between them both and thaf of Carthage, 
which differed from them in the larger powers exercised by 
the people. It seems imposdble that Atistotlc could have 
expressed himself in this fhanncA- if he had known that 9Ku^7i<ria 
at Sparta signified a privy council of about seventy persons.— 
o o 4 
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Again, LachAiann considers the iernfitpl^iv which Thucydides 
uses (I. 87.) ill speaking of the Spartan iKKXiiaia, (Kptpowrt 
yiip jSop, ica) ov as inapplicable to the popular assembly ; 
^ut he ovd^looKS wliat appears to ift a much more forcible 
obection, arising irom this passage, to his^wn opinion^ the 
extreme improbability that the council of magistrates should 
have expressed their determinations this noisy way, rather 
than by a silent vote. — The language of ^XenSplym in tlyi 
passflige where he mentions the'miKpi instead of im- 

plying, at Lachmann thinks, that it consisted of the ephors and 
the senate, seems to prove tlat it included, a greater number 
of persons, and therefore mo<it probably at least all those whom 
he suppo.se% to fiave bccq «mehibers of the regular cKfcXi^crfa. 
The ephors, he says, were alarmed ; koI odS>^ r^v fiiKphv Ka\ou- 
fi4vriv 4KK\rialaif {vAAtlavrer, &XAa tup y€p6vTap 

HWos i€ov\€6ffavTo. HelL id. 3. 8. Wc hardly see 

how this can mean anything else, tjjaii that, although the 
senate was privately assembled by*|he ephors, the puKpit 
K\riaia was not convefied. It was ^heiffore a larger body. 

That the Spartan assembly, such as wc suppose the iKK\7iaia 
to haw been, should ha\c remained down to the latest times ' 
as completely under the control of the magistrates as in the 
heroic «gc, is certainly a remarkable fact, but in itself by no 
means incredible ; and the power of the ephors, instead of 
being inconsistent with it, seems to afford the most natural 
explanation of it, both according to Lachmann*s vibw of the 
origin and character of their office, and according to that’ \ ’dch 
we proposed in the first volume. Between these views indeed, 
it will be seen *there is very little difference ; both aiH- opposed 
nearly in the sai^e manner to those of Mueller and Wachsmuth. 
Mueller's notion that the ephoralty was the movable elementy the 
principle of change in the Spartan constitLdion (Dorjans iii. 7. 

1. 7.) seems to contradict the whole course of its history, in 
which it appears steadij^/ opposed all revolutionary attempts, 
and the main stay of the oligarchical or aristocratical govern- 
ment. On the otljer hand Waciismuth*s inference from this 
fact, that the ephors were chosen fron» the privileged class, 
§eems to us totally inconsistent with'^he language of Aristotle, 
Q.ol. il. 6. *14. Wichsmuth takes the ^f^05 mentioned by 
Arist^le in tliat passage ^r the peers. But we do not see 
how %‘iristotlccoul^ have said of this privileged class 
ykp h Ikh rb per^x^iv ptyiirrris hpxns* The senate, 
though filled from the worthiest, belonged to this Brjfios no less 
than the ephoralty; and tiouiifti docs not exclude secret 
feel in(^*of discontent, but onl} the butward manifestation of 
them : so that tliis statement would not be at variance with 
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the history of Ciiiacloii's ^lot, tliough the S'^/iov^incIuded the 
inrofiflopfs. The word is used in the same sense at, by Thu- 
cydides i. 1^. where Pericles says of the discontented allies 
of Athens : ov yhp ^avxJ^ovfft iKavuv TipStu dprtOf 4v* avrovs 
OTpare^uv and Pj^usaiiias iii. 10. 1. the Corinthians rdrt 
r<p *^y7j(rt\dov Sfi/mari rjtr^xa^ou. So the equivalent phrases 
riavxiav &y€iv, riavxiav Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 22. Ecdicus, 

finding hiinst|lf unable to 'cope with the demociittical Rhodians, 
0vxio^ 4v ^KviS(p. (<ysias Erutosth. .p. 127. # The 

patriots in the Athenian assembly, overawed by Lys^nder, oi 
pXp atnov /uevovres ijavxio-v tlxop. ^ 

As in the Apjlhndix II, to Vol . I. we ventured to offer 
some eonji'ctures on the organftaT^it of the Spartj^n army, we 
will take this opportunity ot mentioning LaAmann*h opinion 
on this subject. He sets out from the statement of Herodotus 
i. 65. (anenlioned Vol. I. p. 447.) and infers «fr'Om it with 
Mueller, that the army was organised according to the divisions 
of the tribes ; but obsl^rties, thj^t tht^sypitia, of which Hero- 
dotus speaks, catThot h|tV^‘*becii tlie grefttcr — which were no 
way connected with" the locfai or the pentacostyes — but the 
n smaller of fifteen men each, which n«ust therefore, he^thinks, 
have been originally, as well as the triacades, subdivisions of 
the tribes. In the same way be conceives tlie six moras to 
have corresponded to the three tribes, according to that bipar- 
tition of which, as wc have seen, he finds other examples in 
the Doni^ and the Attic tctrapolis, and in the Asiatic hexa- 
polt ^j ai^^he six Spartan moras he supposes to have formed the 
cadres of the army, in which the contingents of the provincial 
towns wjrc incoiporated : and be thiffles it j^ohable "that it 
was only when they were thus filled up, that they bore the 
name of moro. When, as at Mantinea, the'*arniy \fas com- 
posed of citizens oril;^ the 8partaii mora, being considered only 
as a part hi the corps properly so called, was termed a lot husb- 
and w hen the whole Sparta^ force w'a:^ brought into the field, 
four of the ordinary lochi were thrown into one. But when 
only a part of it was called out, th^ smaller lochi were retained 
as subdivisions of the^mora; and hence would account for 
the various statements asiilo the strength of the mora. which 
fluctuate between tliree and nine hundred fti jn. 
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PIISTOnV^OF OHEEGE. 


Jl.fON THE DEGREE OF GANNON&6. 

• 

Thk modern authors who have mentioned the decree of *fcan- 
nonus, seem all to have agreed in tha supposition, that one of 
its main object^^was, in cases whc||c mere were s^eral defend- 
ants charged v'ith the offence d|;scribed to givf each tfle 
benefit qf a separate trial. Schneider, in his note on the 
Hclianics, 1. 7. 21, endeavours to accommodate the allusion 
in Aristoph. Eccles. 1089, to this supposed purport of the 
.decree. Yet it ^‘cms cUtEr tnai. this was not tlie poet’s •mean- 
ing, and that tliC young nfan is only comparing his plight to 
that of a culprit, who, under the decree of Cannonus, was 
placed at thfr^ar held by a person on each side. In t^iis sense 
the Greek scholiast, though his words arc corrupted, clearly 
understood the passage.* sayaii %>^(puTfid ye ypd<pei Kore- 
Xdfifvov iifx<ffOT4pa>0eu*iiro\oy€7ar6ou^^t§tKaT* UlaayyeXlav hvo- 
KpivSfiepop. And it docs not appear that ITesychius meant 
anythii)g else, — thouglit he was the plural number in the < 
words quoted by Schneider: Kavptopov }frfi(j)icrfia' elcriipeyKe 
ydp otfos }frfi<pi(rpa &(rre Siei\fififiepovs robs Kpipofxepovs iKar/po)- 
Bep vLvohoyeiaBai. From the language of Hesychius Sdineider 
collects that the word iKarepatBep belongs to tlic ^decree of 
Cannonus; but the Kare^dfi^vop o£ the scholiast he^^upposes 
to have arisen from a misapprehension of the poet’s h'i>:pning, 
and therefore rejects the opinion of Moras, who, on ^tlie 
authority of thii scholiiist, concluded that in the deerv alluded 
to by Aristophanes, there was a provision, that, the defendant 
should bb guarded on each side while he pleaded his cause, 
but on this very account, and because the ^holiast calls the pro- 
cess an eiaayyeKlOf thought that this must be a diiTcrCnt decree 
from the one mentioned by Xenophqp. Hudtwalcker ( Die DiacU 
p. 94 note.) agrees with Schneider as to the meaning of Aris- 
tophanes, and thinks that tile Scholiast misunderstood it, but 
nevertheless believdli that the clause, Kwr^ex^p-^vop i/jutwr^puBep 
AiroKoyeurBat, was really contained i^the decree of Cannonus, 
though it ts not tho part to which Aristophanes alluded. He 
compares the proceedings in the case of Callixcnus, and the 
otherciVho deceived the pecfple in the aiffir of the^meraJs, 
describe^ by ^enophon Hell. 1. 7. 39., where it is said th^., 
in consequence of the decree which •directed tliem iyyvtfrds 
KceraffTriaai, they ^’cre kept i^ custody by their sureties: 
iB4Bri€^i%;birh r&p 4yyv7i(rafi4pwPf In *}ilce manner, under the 
decree of Cannonus, it is probable that the defendant was 
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either to be throwy in^ prison, and broughUup to trial in 
chains, or, if he found bail, to be at^nded by nis sureties at 
'Ihl! bearing^ 

Schneider’s notion tj;iat SiaXeXT^/ajueVov irt thg passage of 
Aristophanes is ^ be understood in a middle sense, seems 4o 
us To destroy all the humour, and indeed all tlie meaning, of 
the comparison. For then it is not the embarrassed youtb, 
but his twQi tormentor^*M'ho arc compared ^ the defendants 
\nder ihl decrec^^f 'Cannom^ ; while for thc^peaker himself 
tliere would be no point of comparison at all. It is nc» how- 
ever on this allusion, but on Xenophon’s description, that we 
rest our belief, tlTat the decree or Cannonus made no provision 
for tlie case of a plurality c/^!lPf<sndants. • TJie general pur- 
pose of tlie decree, as it is described by Euiyptdfemus, is well 
explained by Plainer (Der Process und die Klagen bei den 
Attikerm^ p. 376.). Mough has likewise adop|^i the common 
opinion as to the clause in question. It was an extremely ri- 
gorous decree (l(Txvp^aipy)i d^signAl to deprive the delinquent 
of all means of<;;vadi.|g* ^stice. 'Its pipeuliarity as to the pro- 
cess preceding conviction consisted in three points. First, 
the offence was described in langu^ige so comprehensive as to 
include every possible case of treason : idv ns rhv brjfioy aStxp. 
He was to b<> tried before the assembled people, iv 
And he was to be kept in close custody till the trial was^ver, 
dfb€fi€V(jf ikirobiK€iv. Considering the ordinary temper of the 
Athcii^i tribunals, we can hardly doubt that a clause for se- 
the cases of several defendants would have been 
considered as ftyyourable to them; and accordingly Wacksmuth 
(1. 2. 205. who adopts Ac comyion opinion as to 

the distinguishhig mature of the decree, {das Psaphisma dcs 
Xannonos von Sondenmg der Sachen mehrere^ Angekltigten) sup- 
poses it to have be^ passed under the polity which followed 
the oveAhrow of the Four Hundred. A clause of such a tend- 
ency would clearly not h^vc been indiarmony with the general 
spirit of the measure, and we hre therefore obliged to view it 
with the more suspicion. 0«ic point at least is evident; 
that this clause was ^lot the distinguishing feature of the de- 
cree ; for Euryptolcmiyrsupposes that the generals would no 
less have the benefit of a separate hearitig for^eacl^ if tlicy 
were prosecuted under the other law which he mentioq^, agSnst 
sacrilegp and a cettain class of €rcasonal)^c offences. *JBut we 
go furmer, and observe, that such a clause \^ould ^ave been 
superfluous, as it only^rcscribed that which the law previously 
required. For otherwise th^ propositioi^of Callixcnus would 
not have been contrary^ to la^ ; as we presume that j^o one will 
contend tliat the ySfWs mentioned §414. 15* 27. is dllher the 
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decree of Canj^onus, or the other ]^/ ag^iinst sacrilegei and 
treason. This seems pr(^^i sufficient that no such clause ex- 
isted ; and the common opinion seems to haveariscfi solely* ou'k 
of the two wiordt 5(xa tKaarov, § 37^ which have been erro- 
neously referred to the decree of Cannonus, ^ough they may 
just as easily be taken to express a distinct part of the propos- 
ition of Euryptolemus. . 


III. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS UND^ THE 

Lachmann h^., endeavoured, in tlie work above nottped, to 
determine the constitution of the provincial towns of Laconia, 
and conceives that it is illustrated by ^hf»» measures which Ly- 
sander adopted in the cj/ics subjected*t6 |^^e Spartan dominion 
after the Peloponnesian war. As Laconia, according to Epho- 
rus, was divided into sii^ provinces (five beside that which 
included Sparta itself) he thinks that the division of Messenia 
into five^ provinces was also made by the Spartans after the 
conq\.est. There were thus ten provinces, beside the tract oc- 
cupied by the sovereign people. Now the Scholiast oluFindar, 
Ol. vi. 154, says (in a passage which has very much the\/ppear- 
ance of being mutilated, or otherwise corrupted) that th^^^Wf^re 
twenty harmosts of the Lacedsmonians^ This would giVe 
two for each ot'sThe prifvinces, correspond';?rg to the ^partan 
kings. But again we read of a hundred provincial towns, 
which, as one of Vhose named among them. (^!^thca) was in 
in Messenia, must have answered to the ten provinces ; so that 
the district subject to each harmost incluoed five towlis. If, 
as Lachmann thinks clear, Messenia was comprehended in the 
30,000 parcels mentioneef by Plutarch (Lyc. 8.) there would 
be 300 to each town, and this! may therefore be considered as 
the number of the faaiilics which possessed landed property in 
each township, and formed a provinci^ no\)ility. From them 
were elected, the Cwuncils of Ten, which, according to the 
analogy qf Lysandci's institutions, Lachmann supposes to have 
governed the towns pnder thi harmosts. f^ut the dccarchy 
was only ^trodyced in the towns which had been suF^ect to 
another state, as the provincial towns t(]P> Sparta. The consti- 
tution of an imperial city, like ^thens, was regulated on the 
model of flparta itself, as nearly th(^ difference of circum- 
stances Vould permit. » Hence a Council of Tliirty was 
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established there ip inll^ation of the Spartam senate, while 
Piraeus, as a distinct provincial was ruled by a decarchy. 
TEVin for tVe Three 'i'housand Lachmann finds a parallel in 
the Spartan institutions* It was, as we ha^ swn, according 
to ^im the number of the families contained in the three tribes 
bemre the admission of the commonalty. 

‘Ingenious as these^ombinations are, we doubt** whether 
,^ith regarth to At^ns tfiey do not place the%t^ of the case 
m a fals% point hif ilCw. 'XJiat in the Athcg^ oligty^chical 
party there was a predilection, or at lea*st an afl^ctatioii of 
respect, for the Spartan institutions, cannot be denied. It is 
sufficiently indicated by the name of epliors, which was assumed 
by Critias and his four collc&gu^‘s**bcfore the surrender of the 
city. Among the remaining fragdients of the pSetry of Critias 
is part of an elegy in which he celebrates the superiority of the 
Spartaff convivial usages over those of the otl^ Greeks. He 
had paid particular attention to the institutions of the Greek 
states, many of whiefi He had described in a poetical work, 
which, it seems, bore^itHb^ame title as 4\ristotle*s on the same 
subject. It would therefore be possible that he might he bet- 
ter acquainted than even Lysander‘*himself with thq Spartan 
constitutional antiquities ; for among them must be numbered 
the original complement of the three Spartan tribes. «Buf the 
question^, how far if was the design, either of Lysandtlr, or 
of the /fcienian oligarchs, to assimilate the new constitution of 
Athen'*to that of Sparta. That it was the number of the 
.an senate that suggested the Council of Thirtj| is indeed 
highly probable if not absolutely certain ; but this fact seems 
to be If very llttK^ importance, .unites it v-hs part of a plan 
such as Lachmann attributes to Lysander and his partisans, of 
orderitig every thing strictly ttpon the Spartan modeL But of this 
assertioy we find n# proof; and something very different seems 
to be implied in the language of Xenophon where he speaks 
of the iAstitution of the 'lHiirty.^ Hc|would lead us to suppose, 
that it was avowedly only a temporary meacure, preliminary to 
a new constitution, which to' be framed by Critias and his 
colleagues, not however upon the Spartan* but upoq the ancient 
Attic model ; and indec#it would appear as if Lachmann had 
entirely overlooked that beside the Thirl)r,^a larger coiincil^and 
other magistrates were actually ^pointed, for whom ilierc was 
no pattern to bo Aund at Sparta; Such professions (^ecially.. 
became Critias, who descended in a collateral 4ine Solon. 
But as Lysaqder proiSably aimed at nothing beyond the es- 
tablishment of a very narr(^ oligarch}*; so Critias perhaps 
never intended to make any further changes, as If^ijr as the 
councils, and the other magistrates weft subservient tcThis will* 
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As to the rcasqps which induced him^ hip- upon the number 
3000, for Umt of the citi?<ffis who ^cre to enjoy the new fran- 
chise, it does not seem necessary to resort to l^aehma^y^ ' 
hypothesis tor afi explanation. That# number was naturally 
su^'gested by its proportion to the number^of the supr^e 
council, when the question was, whetlier the forms of the pre- 
ceding o^garchy should in this respect ^e retained or altered. 
But it seemfty^ cli^j from Xenophop’s' accqliiit thii^ the insti- 
tution pf the '!^hrce Thousand jvas me/eiy«fn afterfthoughti 
which had pot entered into the original plan, either of Critias, 
or of Lysaiider, and would ne^er have been conceived but for 
the opposition of Theramenes, and tlic dangers which threat- 
ened the tyrants both from Ci^iil^and without. 

Sievers, in Ills excellent little work on Xenophon’s Helle^ 
nius, which has thrown more light th;in any other we have met 
with on the peiT'd included i.. the first two hooks, expresses 
an opinion which wc think much too favourable of the charac- 
ter and motives of CritisS. This lirwlver is a point with 
which we have here nothing to do. IMl fhe language in which 
he speaks of the dmgni of Critias seems to us hardly con- 
sistent wi(.h itself. He saf/s, p. 50. Critias, juvenili quodam 
et generoso ardore ilagrans, antiquum tempus, ut ita dicam, 
rcdujp'c,conatu8 cst. Sed hoc in consilio exsequendo — id 
hauiHlacilc quisquam negaret — nihil pensi nihil sane)' habuit, 
dummodo ad id quod vellet perveniret. Then foiViws an 
attempt to excuse him, and to distinguish the atrocitie^of his 
government': from those of the French Ileign of TerrorV*-; :* 
^en ho proceeds — CriticiS autem, solum pa'^ia? remedium 
paucorum vel uX'us do^iinationem esse quum tt/ranni- 

dem Athenis constituere studcrct, non videbat suam dc optima 
republica doctrina'/n neque tempori neque loco convcnirc. 
The first professions of Critias and his pa^pty arc indeed well 
described by the antiquum tempus reducere ; his real designs by 
the tyrannidem constituerj^ ; but we /io not perceive afiy other 
connection between the tyrannis" awA the antiquum tempus. 

We ought perhaps to have noticed a conjecture of Sievers 
with regard ^^o the iifimber of the Counc;il under the Thirty, 
of which he says, p. 47 : puto senatuR^ ilium non ut antca ex 
quingentis copstitissd'sedmulto minorem ejusfuissc numcrum. 
He ^oes ,not however pretend to determine what the number 
yras. Il^^e siipposeJt to hive been Thrfe Hundr^d^ this 
would bot|^ correspond to the Thirty and the Three Thousand, 
and would Confirm a conjecture which ^e threw out, Vol. 11. 
p« 41 •, as to the constitution of tlui^* Council before Solon. 
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' TV, oft LYSANDER’s ^REVOLUTIONARY PROJECTS. 

• 

Th!:! account wfiich Plutarch gives, on the authority of 
Ephorus (itfSpiTi iaropiKov Kfbl (piXoaStpoVy Lys. US.) ofj2ie mode 
in whicli l^vsandcivnc^ to bring about the||e^dlion which 
i mcdit^stea at is *chicfly reniarka^^e shows tVie 

degree of credulity which he attributed ms countrymen. 
Tifcre w'as, it seems, somenherc on the coast of the Euxine 
a young impostot named Silenu^^iy^io gave himself out as th^i^ 
son (\f Apollo. Ly Sander ha ^ piet:ailed oivthis youth to lend 

himself to his designs, and hopca iirst to gain tf/ie sanction of 
the Delphic oracle for the impostor’s pretensions, and then to 
use his authority to conhrm a ^pfged propherj^ which was to 
be brouglit to light at Sparta, to the cflcct that the state would 
be more prosperous, Ai^ the kingJ were elected from the 
worthiest citizerxs. Plul^rch conceives, that Lysander did not 
fall upon the thought of this inachinfery in aid of his revolu- 
tionary plans, until they had been sc far matured, tliat he had 
procured a speech to be vssRtten for him by Cleon of Halicar- 
nassus, with which he intended to recommend tiie meas^ire. He 
was then Iruck with the difficulty of the enterprise, ant. be- 
thought %iiself of playing upon the superstition and credulity 
of the tartans. All was ready for the execution of his pro- 
jec*’ .on one of his associates became frightened, And with- 
drew ; and his ')wn untimely death after put an end to 

it. Nor was it o.. '^vered until the s^.ccch ^ as found in his 
house, which huwevci Agesilaus was induced to suppress by 
tlie advice of tlie ephor Lacrutidas. 

We cannot agree witli Manso (Sparta iii. 2. p. 47.), that the 
circumstantial details w ith which the ancients relate Lysander’s 
project, place the fact beyond doubt: »if its credibility rested on 
no other ground, we should no^ have 'been inclined to censure 
the temerity with which it.’.as.hcen rejected by a modern 
author, though the reason W'hich he assigiB for his |incredulity 
— Xenophon’s silencl* — ■ ’ ’oiild not be the lass absurd ; for the 
san^ motives which induced the Spartans ^vernn^ent {o liush 
up the affair, would certainly have led Xenophon carefully' to 
avoid all allusions^o it. Our c^nvictio^.of the truti>^f the^ 
main fact is grounded chiefly on its perfect c^ngrur^tce with 
the character, and the position of Lysander, and w/(li several 
well attested events in his history. The motives which urged 
Pausanias and Cinadon^to a'^'^milar enterprise were, all com- 
bined in Lysander. The ancients indeed do not agree in their 
I 
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accounts of his^onotfvesj and conseci les tly differ as to, the epoch 
when he first 'formed design. But these discrepincies 
may be easily reconciled. The i.uthors followed' .hy Na|»rr* 
ascribed it ter his^ resentment against the ephors who abolished 
hist decarchies : Plutarch, to his quarrel witl\,Agesilaus. Both 
motives may have conspired to fix his resolution. It was 
not onl^^or for the first time, l.\ t^e addition of the do- 
oarchies thhlWite been thwarted' by' f he ophors.. It appears 
from J[^lutarcl^!}l^y 19. 20.) that still after hil> triumpii* 

1 at iE/gos-potaini, lie had experienced some personal humili- 
ation from them, which must then have been peculiarly irri- 
i-^ling to him, from its cou/.'jr^t with the extravagant flattery 
which he had received abr(7dd^‘^!qiecially in the Ionian cities. 

Nevertheless hefb again if is only the general fact that we 
can accept as probable ; for it seems impossible to reconcile 
Plutarch’s detri^s wi til Xeno; toon’s narrative. Plutairjh says 
that Pharnabazus sent envoys to Sparta with complaints 
against Lysander, on account of daimgv done to his territory, 
and that the cpliors pUt hiS friend (UitcK colleague Thorax to 
death, and sent a scyialc to recall him. Lysander was alarmed 
by this iressage, and, before he qiMttcd the Hellespont, pre- 
vailed on Pliarnabaziis to give hinir an exculpatory letter for 
the^plxtrs; but Pliariiabazus craftily substituted one which 
conWned a repetition of his former charges. Yet t punish- 
ment appears to have been inflict^e on liiin, and a>irew days 
after he c' tained leave, it is said, to set out on a jourtW to the 
' oracle of .'^jpiter Ammon. Ir sec'ins clear that in tliis an:'/! iit 
there is much distortion ojtVacts, and confusion c I'dates. Manso 
(u. s. p. 48.) obs^ve.s tAlat Plutarch is in referring the 

injuries which Pharnabazus coniplaiiic'd of in his letter, to 
the periorf during which Lysander remained on the coast of 
Thrace after the battle of iblgus-potami. ^ But if so. he was 
certainly quite mistaken about the subsequent events which he 
describes. For it is pl^in from Xenophon's narrative, that 
Lysander did not return to Sparta before the reduction both of 
Athens and of Samo.^ and thllttiyc'ii he was not recalled, but 
came hack f!n triumph. Nevertlicless it is possible that his 
conduct in his comluand may have l)l^n subjected to a severe 
inv^tigctiorr> and liAe incurred the censure of the ephors, 
and thaj^ he fbU the execution of Thorax as a blow aimed at 
hiraselfir The debatt^ whidi took place aooiit the -treasure 
which hcKj'ougtit home with him, show the jealousy with which 
he was vie\Vcd at Sparta, though they''also prove that he was 
at tlie head of a powerful panty. ^ The voyage to Africa must, 
as Man'^o observes, have been made ^.t a much later period 
than Plutarch assigns foV it-, b"t the fact cannot reasonably be 
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question^ ; and, as such j^oyag^^ould nottfiave be^n un- * 
dcrta keiTPy a man of Lysander*s charactqf from motives of 
superstition, it ^ust be considered as^an Uddiiional con- 
iirmation of the^tatcment of Ephorus, that he tampered with 
thc^iriesthood of the prindpal oracles, to obtain t^r concur- 
rence in the exccfctionV* ps project. 

b But ^he precnr.^nqjilVe and extent revolutionary 

schemes were |j9rhaps nevci*known to afifWut himself. Ihe 
^hgument by wlifbh he maintained the claim of Agesilaus tB 
the crown against Diopithes, ^ms to prove that he had not 
tliep any intention of depriv^'^ tiif Ileraqjeid families of tH^ 
privilege. This may have beew^n after-t^ougkt, suggested by 
his quarrel^ witli Agesilaiis. It was most likely orily meant to be 
the fi|^t of a series of measure^ and to try the strength of his 
party, on which he must have'neeii coiisciou^is success would 
depend much more on either yiloqucncc or fraud. 

• t •• * ^ ^ 
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